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A Survey of Mathematics 
Achievement in Indian Schools’ 


S. S. Kulkarni 
C. A. S. hfddu 
Mohan Lai Arya 

V 

This paper describes the first mathematics ochievemesa 
survey made in India. This survey was conducted on a 
representative sample of schools taken from all over the 
country. The tools used were two eqmialent forms of 
achievement tests in mathematics, constructed for the three 
levels of schooling, i,e., primary, middle and high, and 
translated into different Indian languages. The results 
point out the weaknesses in present-day mathematics teach¬ 
ing and the subject areas in which the students find 
particular difficulty and in which remedial instruction is 
needed. The investigators have gone into the relationship 
' betiveen mathemancs achievement and some variables 

like some-economic conditions, type of school manage¬ 
ment, urbanization, attitudes of students, etc. The paper 
also brings into focus the similarities and differences 
between the findings of this survey and those of 
UNESCO's Internationd Education Achievement Survey 
of 1963. 


Bdott formulating any educational strategy, an educational planner at 
national or State level would like to know answers to questions like: Which 
geographical regions and/or school systems are weak and in what respect? 
Which educational objectives are fulfilled and to what ejqpnt? And so on. 

• 

1 1 this paper is based on a project conducted by the National Institute of Education 
gander a contract with the Office of Education of the U.S. Govecanent, Department of 
I lealth, Education and Welfare. The project team consisted of Shib. K. Mitra (Project 
)irectorJ, S S. Kulkarni (Principal Investigator), Mohan Lai, D. C. Upreti, (Miss) H. 
' ^anda, K. N- Verma, Surinder Mohan, C. A- $. Naidu, K, K. Fiasad, S. C. Gupta, 
^hatad Kant and Satvit Singh. 

i 
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Surveys of the existing strengths and weaknesses in the dimensions of content 
and objectives tell us where to-put the available resources for remedial measures 
so as to get optimal results. It is desirable, therefore, to periodically conduct 
such educational surveys at different levels and in different subjects. 

At the school level the diagnostic features of such an enquiry would be 
more intensive. Burthet, the unit of observation could be an individual student. 
Thus a teacher would come to know in detail the diiffculties a given student 
faces, and/or whether a certain student has mastered all that he is expected 
to, and whether he could be given enriched or remedial material 

The Mathematics Achievement Survey 

In India, the first step towards such an educational inquiry has been the 
Mathematics Achievement Survey being reported in this paper. This Survey 
was conducted at three levels of education—primary, middle and high school— 
in all the States of India, except Bihar and Madras and Delhi. 

The States/groups of schools participating in the Survey and the regional 
languages used are given in Table 1 (page 3). The classes to which the 
tests were ad m inistered ate also given in the same table. 

The Tools 

This being an all-India survey, it was desirable to have tests measuring 
the same mathematics objectives throughout the country. It was also necessary 
to have equivalent versions of these tests in all the regional languages which 
ate media of instruction in the various States. 

The first major task in preparing these tests was, of course, to decide 
■what content and objectives of mathematics these tests should reflect. Should 
they be tied down to textbooks prescribed and. teaching methods used in the 
various States? Should they cover all the syllabi or only the syllabi that are 
commonly followed in the various States? Should tliese tests reflect only the 
present practices, good or bad, or could they include goals of mathematics 
education which are considered desirable by mathematicians and educationists 
irrespective of their inclusion or exclusion in some State syllabi ? To d ecid e 
these and other related issues likely to arise at subsequent stages of the project, 
a National Advisory Committee was constituted. This Committee consisted of 
nominees of the State governments, university proffessors of mnthprpni'i/-c and 
the staff of N.LE. 

After examining the existing State syllabi in mathematics at all the three 
levds, the Committee, at its first meeting, decided that the tests should not be 
rigidly tied down to the past but should be forward-looking. It noted that 
various States ore planning to change the curriculum to suit the new demands 
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of mathematics education. At the same time it felt that the tests should not 
be so forward-looking as to reflect syllabi not being currently followed in any 
State It was therefore decided to chop out the dead wood and to introduce 
only some of the new topics—which might not have been included in the 
syllabi of all the States but which are considered to be important 
by mathematicians. 


TABLE 1 


States and Bfottpt of schools parUciptUing in the Survey, the regional languages 
and the classes to which the tests svere administered 


Sl.No. Staie/Qroup 

Primary 

Level 

Middle 

High 

LANQUAGEfs) 

J. Andhra Pradesh 

VI b 

IX b 

XI f 

T.lugu 

2. Assam 

VI b 

IX f 

XI b 
and Xf 

Assamese 

3, Delhi 

, V f 

vra f 

X f 

Hindi 

4. Gujarat 

. VI b 

IX b 

XI f 

Gujarati 

5. Jammu and Kashmir 

Vlb 

IXb 

X f 

Urdu, Hindi and English 

6. Korala 

,. VI h 

IXb 

2nd year 
Pro-Degree b 

Malayalam and English 

7, Madliya Pradesh 

.. Vlb 

IX b 

X f 

Hindi 

8. Maharashtra 

Vlb 

IXb 

XI f 

Marathi 

9. Mysore 

Vlb 

IXb 

X f 

Kannada 

10. Orissa 

.. Vlb 

IXb 

Xlf 

Oriya 

11. Puioab 

Vlb 

IXb 

X f 

Punjabi 

12. Haryana 

.. Vlb 

IXb 

X f 

Hindi 

13. Rajasthan 

Vlb 

IXb 

X f 

Hindi 

14, Uttar Pradesh 

Vlb 

IXb 

Xf 

Hindi 

15. West Bengal 

Vlb 

IXb 

XI b 
andXf 

Bengali 

16. Central Schools 

.. Vlb 

IXb 

X f 

English and Hindi 

17. Public Schools 

Vf 

VUlf X f 

English 


b: The tests were administeted to the beginners of the class, 
t f : The tests were administered to the finishers of the class. 


With this orientation, the Committee finalized the Tables of Specifications 
for aU the levels. These tables provided guidelines about the weightage to be 
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given to different content areas and about the objectives of mathematics educa¬ 
tion. The Committee also felt that adequate importance should be given to 
the higher cognitive objectives like application, logical reasoning, and so on, 
and to the integration of the knowledge arising out of different branches of 
mathematics, i.e.j arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 

Teachers of mathematics, from universities, colleges and schools from 
different States were then invited to write objectvve-tyfe test items. Tliese items 
were then edited and reviewed in order to bring them up to the desired level 
of difficulty. Care was also taken to te<ast them so that no one item would 
requite more than two minutes to solve for a student who understands the 
basic principle underlying it. A large pool of items was thus developed to 
cover the content and objectives specified by tlie National Advisory Committee. 
This pool was distributed in four forms at each level for the purposes of tty- 
out. The total number of items in the try-out tests was almost twice the number 
of items finally required for the proposed two equivalent forms. 

The forms were translated into all the Indian languages (see Table 1} which 
are used as the medium of instruction. The translations were evaluated by 
various teachers/experts who were drawn from different regions of a State and 
wete well versed with the language spoken in those different regions. These 
evaluations were mostly to ensure the appropriateness of the language and the 
life situations used in the application-type items in the tests. 

Try-out of the tools 

The drafts were subsequently tried out on about 1,600 students at each 
level in each State. 

The try-out sample was chosen on a purposive basis so as to ensure the 
inclusion of students from the important strata like urban and rural, and regions 
in a given State where different dialects of the same language are spoken. 

The tests wete designed for survey purposes and hence wete prepared on 
a mastery-test model or a criterion-referenced model. It was thus anticipated 
that the tests might prove to be very difficult, and hence not discriminating, if 
administered only to that class, the curriculum of which the test reflected. In 
order to overcome this diffiailty the tty-out sample also included a certain per¬ 
centage of higher class students. That is to say, the Ptimaty-level test was given 
to fifth or sixth class students and the Middle-level to both eighth and nintli 
class smdents and the High School-level test to both tenth and eleventh 
students (Pre-University Year). 

On the basis of the Item Analysis of the try-out data, two equivalent forins 
for each level wete finally prepared. Each form of the Primary-level, Middle- 
level and High School-level tests had 50, 70 and 80 questions respectively. The 
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Split-Up of these items over difFetent content ateas/objectives is given in Tables 2, 
3 and 4 for Primary, Mddle and High School levels respectively. 

In addition to these tests, a booklet entitled "Directions and Questions for 
Practice" was also developed for each level. It explained to smdents how to 
record their answers to multiple-choice items and gave questions for practice 
to familiarize them with different multiple-choice item formats. 


TABLE 2 

Number of items in different cells of Table of Specification for ’Primary level tests 


Sl. No. ObxbctiviiS 

Content Area 

Knowlbdob 

Skill 

Application 

Logical Reasoning 
AND Interpretation 
OP Data 


PI 

PH 

H 

PII 

H 

PII 

PI 

PH 

1. Numeration and Four 
Fundamental Opera¬ 
tions 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 


2. Units .. 1 

3. Fractions and Decimals 1 

4. Factors and Products 2 

5. Family Budget 

6. Simple Proportion .. 

7. Percentage and Simple 

Interest 

8. Profit and Loss 

9. Estimation 

10. Geometry .. 1 

11. Integrated Problems .. 


. 7 7 

1 4 4 4 3 

2 11 .... 

. 1 1 

. 1 1 

. 5 5 

. 1 1 


1 .... 1 1 


1 

1 2 

1 1 

2 2 

1 1 

2 2 

1 * 1 * 

3 3 

2 * 2 * 


Total 


6 S 8 8 21 20 


16 18 


* This total includes some items which are classified under two topics. 


The reliability of the tests was studied by the internal consistency procedure 
(K.R.-21 formula). These coefficients are above 80 for most of the States. 
At the High School level they increase up to ninety-eight. They do however 
go down to *50 in a few cases where the performance of the State is very 
poor—^below the guess score. It could be inferred from these data that the tests 
are reliable for the population surveyed. 
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TABLE 3 






Number of items in different cells 

in Table of Specifications for Middle level 

Sl. 

No. 

Objective/Content Knolwedoe 
(Topics) 

Skill 

Application 

Looical Reasoninc 

AND 

Interpretation 
OF Data 



(fl 


(11) 


(III) 


(IVi 



MI 

Mir 

MI MU 

MI 

Mil 

Ml 

Mil 

a. 

Numbers 

2 

2 

4 

5 

. . 

. . 

2 

1 

2, 

Average 

. . 




2 

2 

. 

. . 

3. 

Percentage, Profit and 
Loss 

•• 

•• 



3 

3 

1 

1 

4. 

Simple and Compound 
Interest 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

2 

1 


5. 

Ratio and Proportion 

. ‘ 


. . 

• • 

4 

4 

- . 

* . 

6. 

Speed 

. - 

• • 


• • 

2 

2 

.. 

• . 

7. 

Area and Volume .. 


• • 

• • 


4 

4 



8. 

Graphs of Statistics .. 

. • 

• • 

2 

2 

.. 



• . 

9. 

Symbolic Representa¬ 
tion 

2 

2 

•• 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

10. 

Four Fundamental 
Operations 

•• 

•• 

4 

5 

1 

•• 


•• 

11. 

Laws and Assumption 

. . 


. . 

. « 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12. 

Simple Equations and 
Problems 

■■ 

•• 

•• 


2 

2 

2 

2 

13. 

Simultaneous Equa¬ 
tions and Problems 


•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

1 

1 

14. 

Formulae 


• - 

. . 

• . 

1 

1 

, , 

, , 

15. 

f 

O 


• • 

3 

3 




. , 

16. 

Solids 

1 

1 

. . 

.. 

. . 

. . 

, , 

.. 

17. 

Lines 

2 

1 

• . 

• . 

. • 

. . 

1 

1 

18. 

Angles 

1 

2 

. . 

. , 


, , 

1 


19. 

Properties of Triangles, 
Quadilaterals 


1 

•• 


4 

•• 

3 

6 

20. 

Integrated Problems .. 

-• 

• • 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 


Total .. 

9 

10 

16 

19 

29 

25 

19 

17 


Note : Some items were put 

under more 

than 

one 

topic. 
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TABLE 4 

Number of items in different cells of Table of Specifications for High School level 

Sl. Obiective/Cokient Knowledge Skill Applicaiion Logical Reasoning 

No. (Topics) and 

Interpretation 
OF Data 


(I) • (11) (HI) av) 


1. 

Square Root and Cube 

HI 

1 

HU 

1 

HI 

1 

HIl 

1 

HI 

Hll 

HI 

1 

HH 

2. 

Root 

Ratio and Proportion 


1 



4 

3 



3. 

Interest, Present Worth 

2 

3 



3 

3 

1 


4. 

and Discount, Stacks 
and Shares 

Area and Volume 





4 

4 



5. 

Algebraic Laws i nd 


1 

4 • 

3 



1 

2 

6. 

Four Foundamental 
Operations 

Products and Factors 



3 

3 





7. 

Function 

2 

i 


, . 

. . 


, , 


8. 

Simple Equation, 


1 

1 

1 

4 

4 



9 

Simultaneous Equation 
and Problems 

Graphs 


1 

1 

1 

1 




10. 

Quadratic Equation 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


. , 


11. 

Ratio iiua Proportion 

1 

1 



, , 

, , 



12. 

Elimination 



2 

2 





13 

Surds 

2 



2 





14, 

A.P. and C.P. 

, 




1 

1 

i 

1 

15. 

Logarithm 

2 

1 

1 

1 

, , 

, 


1 

16. 

Angles at a Point 

1 

1 

, , 

, , 

1 



1 

17. 

Far llelLine 

, 

, , 



2 

2 


18. 

Triangles and Their 

1 




3 

2 

4 

7 

19. 

Properties 

Polygon and Parallelo- 

1 




1 

2 



20. 

gram 

Areas 





1 

2 

1 


21. 

22 

Loci 

Circles and TangenL 

i 

i 

1 

•• 

•• 



2 


23. 

Trigonometry 

2 

2 

2 

i 

i 




24. 

Integrated Problems 

•• 


2 

1 

6 

7 

2 

2 


Total 

17 

17 

18 

18 

33 

30 

13 

15 


Another aspect of the reliability of a test is the standard error of measure¬ 
ment. In the interpretation of the performance of an individual pupil, this 
index provides a useful yardstick of the dependability of the reported score. In 
most cases, the standard error of measurement in these tests is lower three. 

Validity 

The validity of an achievement test is' measured by content validation. 
This implies experts’ evaluation regarding whether the test reflects the objectives 


• t-r 
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table s 


Sample size N mi Mean Sme {in percentage) in different States and at different levels 


St. No. States 
1 2 


1 Andhra Pradesh Form 1 
Form 2 


2 . Assam Form 1 

Form 2 

3 Delhi Form 1 

Form 2 

4 Gujarat Form 1 

Form 2 

5 . Jammu and Form 1 

Kadtaiir 

(Hindi) Form 2 

(Urdu) Form 1 

Form 2 

6. Kerala Form 1 

Form 2 

7 . Madhya Form 1 

Pradesh Form 2 

8 Maharashtra Form 1 

Form 2 

9, Mysore Form 1 

Form 2 

10, Oiissa Form 1 

Form 2 

11. Punjal' Form 1 

Form 2 

12 Haryana Form 1 

Form 2 

13. Rajasthan Form 1 

Form 2 


14. Uttar Pradesh Fotml 

Form 2 

15. West Bengal Form 1 

Form 2 

16 . Central School* • 

vEnglish) Form 1 
Form 2 

(Hindi) Form 1 
Form 2 

17. Public Schools Forml 

Form 2 


Primary Level Middle level High Level 


N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


% 


% 


% 

2135 

26 

513 

18 

696 

23 

213d 

26 

516 

18 

723 

24 

212 

41 

176 

22 

403 

22 

205 

47 

176 

24 

386 

23 

350 

48 

564 

25 

422 

30 

589 

48 

557 

26 

436 

30 

1912 

42 

482 

25 

338 

31 

1893 

40 

471 

24 

330 

30 

45 

33 

45 

20 

•• 

•• 

45 

33 

45 

20 

... 

,, 

112 

28 

91 

18 

217 

23 

109 

29 

89 

17 

218 

23 

1531 

43 

306 

24 

711 

37 

1530 

41 

314 

23 

684 

37 

913 

36 

656 

22 

1497 

24 

911 

33 

637 

21 

1399 

25 

1233 

40 

3084 

25 

1037 

32 

1234 

41 

3074 

24 

994 

31 

2186 

38 

682 

24 

1208 

23 

2185 

37 

657 

23 

1200 

23 

435 

44 

1421 

28 

957 

33 

438 

42 

1395 

27 

953 

34 

314 

34 

315 

25 

617 

24 

316 

34 

314 

23 

619 

26 

134 

37 

140 

24 

200 

26 

134 

35 

140 

23 

195 

28 

388 

34 

1658 

24 

353 

22 

393 

33 

1652 

23 

347 

24 

1483 

36 

619 

23 

444 

22 

1483 

35 

621 

24 

429 

24 

219 

46 

305 

30 

508 

33 

221 

42 

270 

29 

484 

33 

173 

46 

205 

27 

301 

25 

159 

44 

168 

27 

347 

27 

137 

36 

79 

21 

111 

21 

135 

35 

68 

22 

115 

23 

70 

51 

80 

40 

82 

39 

75 

50 

80 

38 

77 

40 


and areas and the weightage given to them in the specification table. 

The National Advisory Committee, in their second meeting, screened each of the 
items and them for the final tests from the point of view of this 

validation. In addition to this, four other experts reviewed these tests indepen¬ 
dently for the Mnip purpose. The assessment by all these persons suggests that 
the tests reflect the goals laid down for the tests, and hence they ate highly valid. 
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The Sample 

The sampling unit for the survey purpose was a school. About 1,500 schools 
at each level were selected from all over India (except Bihar and Madras) for 
administering diese final tests. This number was distributed over different States 
on the basis! of the total number of schools in a State (as pet the 1961 Census). 

Within each State, tiie sample was further stratified into regions baaed on 
cultural/linguistic homogeneity, sectors (urban and rural), sex (boys and girls), 
type of management (Government and non-Government). 

In each school, about 20 to 40 students were tested, half on one form of 
the test and the remaining half on the other, equivalent form. Before the testing 
started, the booklet "Directions and Questions for Practice” was thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed with the students to enable them to understand the type of the examina¬ 
tion they were going to take and the way to answer the questions. 

Out of the 15 States siurveyed, ten were stratified into regions. These may 
be seen in Table 6. The proportion of schools allotted to these regions was 
decided on the basis of the total number of schools in these regions, or (where 
this information was not available) on the basis of the number of distrias in 
each region. 

The stratification on the urban<ural dimension was done in three categories: 
(i) big cities with a population each of 10 lakhs and above, (ii) towns with 
a population each of 5,000 to 10 lakhs; and (iii) rural areas comprising 
blocks/tehsils. 

The allocation to these categories was done as follows: 

Out of the total number of schools allotted to a State, 50 pet cent schools 
were allotted to rural areas and 50 per cent to urban areas; of the latter, about 
30 schools were allotted to a big dty if one existed in that State. The allotment 
of schools as regards boys’ and girls’ schools (wherein 'boys’ schools’ included 
co-educational schools) and as regards the type of management was determined 
on the basis of the approximate figures available about their proportion 
in the State. 

As expected, all the schools selected in the sample did not participate in 
the Survey In some cases substitutes were selected as per the design. But quite 
often: this could not be done, as in the case of U.P. where the generally disrarbed 
socio-political conditions affected most of selected schools or schools otherwise 
in the sample. 
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TABLE 

Sample sizes, means and siandard deviatiom for the 



LEVEL 

iTOTAL Group 

REGION I 


region II 


state/Geodp 

AND 

FORM 


» 

t.d. 

» 

m 

t.d. 

ft 


J.rf, 

1 

2 

a 

i 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 







Telangana 


Rayalaaeema 

1, Andhra 

PI 

2136 

i3<a 

7*0 

707 

9*8 

4>1 

834 

16>8 

7.2 

Fiadeih 

PII 

2136 

IS-l 

6*2 

707 

9*8 

3-7 

842 

16*0 

0<6 

m 

613 

12*6 

8-0 

141 

ll-O 

4*1 

223 

13.0 

6.1 


Mil 

616 

12-8 

4‘e 

140 

11-2 

4*4 

226 

13.0 

4.3 


HI 

696 

18'1 

7-3 

199 

17-7 

0.2 

371 

IB'l 

6.4 


HIl 

733 

19-3 

7*7 

236 

20-0 

9-7 

360 

18.9 

6.2 







Kutch 



Sauraslitra 


2, Gujarat 

PI 

1812 

21 <6 

8>6 

70 

21-7 

6.1 

368 

21.8 

S>6 

Pll 

1863 

20*0 

7«8 

79 

2M 

B.O 

361 

20-9 

8.2 


MI 

482 

17'2 

7-3 

20 

17.6 

6.7 

100 

16*6 

8.7 


Mil 

471 

17-0 

6*8 

20 

17.6 

6.7 

97 

16-4 

6.7 


HI 

338 

24-8 

10*4 

16 

30*6 

10.1 

70 

20.3 

9.4 


HU 

330 

23-7 

9*4 

16 

26*3 

6.4 

68 

23.0 

10-4 









Urdu 



Hindi 


3. 

Jaiuma and 

PI 

187 

14*7 

6.0 

lit 

14.0 

6.4 

46 

I6.4 

7.2 


Kashmir* 

PII 

166 

16*3 

0.8 

110 

14.7 

6.2 

46 

16.3 

6.2 



MI 

136 

IS'l 

8.8 

91 

12.6 

7.6 

46 

14.2 

6-1 



Mil 

134 

12*9 

6.6 

SO 

12.2 

7.0 

46 

14.1 

6-3 



HI 

217 

18.1 

6.7 


• * 

, , 


s « 




HII 

218 

18.6 

6.1 

.. 

« ■ 

• 1 

.. 

a • 

«• 








Southern 



Central 


4, 

Kerala 

PI 

1831 

21.4 

8.7 

674 

io.» 

6.6 

696 

22.7 

6.6 



PII 

1630 

20.7 

6.0 

872 

19.3 

6.9 

694 

22.1 

6 .Q 



MI 

306 

16.6 

6.2 

131 

14.8 

6.1 

114 

17.7 

6.9 



Mil 

314 

IT'O 

8.1 

129 

16.9 

6.3 

126 

17.4 

6.8 



HI 

7U 

20.6 

9»6 

290 

28*2 

9.0 

226 

30.6 

9.9 



MU 

684 

29.2 

8.8 

286 

27.1 

7.6' 

204 

20<1 

8.6 








Gwalior 



Indore 


6. 

Madhya 

PI 

916 

17 . 3 ' 

8.y 

231 

14.8 

8.6 

170 

I 8.7 

6.6 


Fi^esh 

PII 

9iU 

I6.7 

7.4 

232 

11.7 

6.6 

170 

14*8 

6.8 



MI 

666 

16.1 

7.4 

76' 

13.4 

6.7 

130 

14-6 

7-9 



Mil 

837 

U'O 

0.» 

81 

14 »9 

6*3 

130 

14.0 

5.1 



HI 

1497 

18.2 

7.0 

241 

18.8 

7.2 

321 

I6.9 

6.2 



HII 

1309 

19.8 

8.0 

238 

20.3 

7*4 


13.6 

7-2 
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6 

States surveyed and for regions within Stipes 


Region III 

n m 

s,d. 

REGION IV 

n nt s,d. 

Region v 

n Pi 

s,/i. 

Region VI 

n m s,d. 

12 

13 

14 

16 

18 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 22 

23 

69i 

Circais 

14«0 

7-5 

■ ■ 


• a 

* a 




a a 

E94 

14*2 

6*0 

« • 

.. 

• 

a* 

. 

a a 


• • 

149 

13-4 

6-5 

• ■ 


• 

a • 

.. 


a a a a 

a a 

161 

13*2 

4<8 


• • 

■ • 



a a 

a a a ■ 


126 

ia-6 

6*6 



• • 



a 

a a • ■ 


127 

16'3 

6>8 


•• 

« • 


•• 


a a ■ a 


■ Sabarkantha 

444 20<4 

8-5 

621 

Ahmedabad 

19-9 

7-0 

410 

Baroda 

23-0 

9.6 

• • a 1 


447 

20*1 

8>2 

825 

18*8 

e-3 

381 

20.7 

8.6 

a • a a 


• 107 

18-7 

9-0 

164 

17-8 

7.2 

101 

16-7 

8.1 

• • a a 

1 a 

100 

18-2 

8-0 

156 

18-6 

8*7 

90 

16.5 

6.2 

a a t a 

a a 

77 

28 <3 

11*4 

08 

24*6 

8.9 

78 

24.3 

10.1 

a a a a 

a a 

68 

26<4 

7'8 

99 

24-4 

9.4 

80 

24.3 

9.0 

a a a a 

a a 


a a 

.. 

a 



a a 

aa 


a 




t a 

•« 

• ■ 



a a 

a* 


• * 


■ 


a a 


a 



a a 

a a 


a f 


1 


a a 

• • 

fl a 



a a 



t « 


• 




• m 



a a 






a a 


Northern 

a a 



a a 

a a 


1 




262 

22.4 

6.0 



*• 

aa 

a 

a 




260 

21.4 

6.7 



• a 

a a 

a 

• 




61 

17.9 

6-4 



• « 

a a 

a 

• 




60 

18.6 

6-4 



• a 

aa 

a « 

a 




196 

30.1 

0.3 



• • 

a a 

a 

a 

a • 



196 

32*4 

Bhopal 

9.5 

Mahakoahal 

• 


Cbattlagarh 

a 

a a 

Rewa 

« a 

58 

17.0 

6.3 

217 

20.4 

9.6 

109 

18.8 

7-1 

130 

I6.9 

7-9 

82 

13.9 

6.2 

214 

I6.7 

7.9 

107 

17.4 

6.6 

128 

17.0 

7.1 

60 

16.0 

7.9 

176 

16.3 

7.9 

86 

17.2 

8.6 

137 

13.8 

7.0 

50 

14.4 

6.6 

185 

16.1 

6.8 

85 

16.6 

8.6 

128 

13-9 

6-0 

81 

17.9 

6.6 

312 

IS'O 

7.8 

240 

I8.9 

6.8 

302 

13.3 

7-3 

84 

20.6 

6.4 

271 

19-4 

8.2 

201 

20.1 

7.1 

292 

21.0 

11-8 
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State/Grovf 

1 

6, Maharathtra 

7, Mysore 

8, Otisea 

B. Kajasthan 

10. Uttar Ftadesh 


TA0LB 


Level 

Total group 

REGION I 


Region li 

AND 










Form 

n 

til 

tj. 

H 

m 



m 


2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 






Maratwada 

West Mhr. 


PI 

1233 

20-0 

8*0 

226 

ie'7 

7-8 

381 

22-6 

7*8 

PH 

1234 

20*3 

7-9 

223 

17* 6 

8-4 

380 

22*1 

7-8 

MI 

3086 

17-4 

8-2 

480 

13'3 

6-6 

746 

19-3 

7-8 

Mil 

3074 

10<6 

7*8 

462 

12'7 

6-2 

733 

17-8 

8-7 

HI 

1037 

26-3 

12-3 

68 

17-0 

8-3 

214 

27-2 

14-1 

HII 

894 

24<S 

11*0 

66 

I0'2 

B-7 

182 

27-5 

12-1 






Bangalore 



Hassan 


PI 

2186 

1B<0 

0<8 

BIB 

17-2 

7*9 

334 

17-6 

6-6 

PH 

2186 

18-6 

9'0 

917 

16-6 

7-9 

331 

18-4 

7'3 

MI 

682 

18-7 

8>2 

321 

16-6 

7-3 

66 

14-6 

7.7 

Mil 

667 

16*6 

8-8 

« • 

14'6 

8.7 

85 

14'2 

7-8 

HI 

1208 

ie‘2 

6-2 

633 

14-6 

4-8 

110 

16-1 

6-2 

Ull 

1200 

18<9 

7-2 

616 

16*7 

6'1 

110 

18'0 

5-4 




' 


Cuttack 



Babsore 


PI 

436 

22*1 

7.9 

170 

23'0 

8'6 

120 

22-6 

7.3 ■, 

PH 

438 

21*2 

7-7 

169 

22-8 

8'6 

116 

21-2 

6-8 - 

MI 

1421 

19'g 

9-0 

614 

21'1 

9-7 

463 

20-6 

8-1 ' 

Mil 

1364 

18'8 

8'8 

498 

19-9 

9-9 

448 

19-8 

8-4 

HI 

967 

26*7 

U-0 

378 

27.7 

11-3 

273 

25-2 

9-8 

HII 

963 

26'9 

lO'T 

368 

28-1 

10-6 

271 

26-9 

10-7 






Ajmer 



Jodhpur 


PI 

388 

16-9 

6-1 

119 

18'8 

4-2 

45 

19-9 

7-6 

PH 

393 

16-4 

7*6 

120 

18-4 

8-1 

49 

17-g 

10-7 

MI 

1668 

17-2 

8-7 

464 

17'4 

9-8 

214 

18-1 

7-0 ' 

Mil 

1662 

16-1 

8-7 

443 

16-0 

7-0 

259 

18-8 

7-2 , 

HI 

363 

I9'B 

7*6 

100 

18'4 

8-4 

66 

19-6 

7-0 

HII 

347 

20'6 

8-8 

100 

19'6 

6'4 

66 

24-2 

8-4 






Northern 



Western 


PI 

1483 

18<0 

8*3 

211 

17'B 

6'2 

476 

18-8 

6.1 i 

PH 

1483 

17-6 

8-0 

211 

IB'B 

6*9 

476 

18-2 

8-7 1 

MI 

619 

16*4 

7'8 

70 

13-8 

8-7 

225 

16-6 

7-0 ,1 

MU 

621 

17-0 

7-0 

70 

14-6 

6-2 

226 

Ia-6 

e-0 1 

HI 

444 

17'8 

8-8 

50 

16-7 

4-9 

143 

18'6 

8-9 

HU 

429 

L9'4 

a*6 

49 

16-7 

4'9 

137 

20-6 

9-4. i 


',V 

FI, MI, HI refer to Form I at Primary, Middle aad High School^^ 
Middle and High School levels respectively. <: 


* In Jammu and Kashmir State, Hindi tests in Jammu region and' 
while English tests were administered at High School level. . 
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The number of schools which ultimately participated and the percentage 
and effect of non-response is given in Table 7. 

TABLE 7 

Response position of schools in States 


Sl. No. SiAin 

Level 

No.ov 

Schools 

PARIICI- 

PATINQ 

IN 

the 

Survey 

Non- 

Response 

IN 

Percent¬ 

age 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Andhra 

P 

108 

40 

Pradesh 

M 

103 

43 


H 

60 

59 

2. Assam 

P 

40 

33 

M 

34 

43 


H 

29 

38 

3. Delhi 

P 

24 

40 

M 

32 

30 


H 

25 

22 

4. Gujarat 

P 

92 

17 

M 

93 

5 


H 

66 

28 

5. Jammu and 

P 

30 

3 

Kashmir 

M 

27 

10 

H 

12 

0 

6 . Kerala 

P 

62 

5 

M 

62 

3 


H 

24 

20 

7. Madhya 

P 

131 

13 

Pradesh 

M 

129 

14 

H 

105 

30 

8 . Maharashtra 

P 

190 

5 


M 

172 

18 


H 

136 

28 

9. Mysore 

P 

127 

17 


M 

134 

10 


H 

104 

31 

10. Orissa 

P 

85 

11 

M 

85 

10 


H 

88 

4 


Remarks 


6 

Mora non-response in Telengana region; 
Urban and non-Oovernmont Schools 
More non-response in Telengana and 
Circars regions. Urban and Non-Oov- 
ernment Schools 

More non-response in Telengana and ' 
Circars regions 

Equally spread over the variables 
Equally spread over the variables 
More in Urban and Oovenunent Schools 
More non-response in rural area 
Equally spread over the variables 
Equally spread over the variables 
Equally spread over the variables 
Equally spread over the variables 
More in the Ahmodabad City 
Equrlly spread over the variables 
Equally spread over the variebles 

Equally spread over the variables 
Equally spread over the variables 
More non-response in Central regions'! 
and Government Schools ri 

More non-response in Rewa region' 
Equally spread over the variables 
Mote non-response in Bhopal and Maha- j 
kosal regions 

More non-response in Western Maha-';, 
rashtra region 

Mon- non-response in Bombay City 
More nonresponse in Western Maha-', 
rashtra region 

More non-response in Bangalore and t 
Mangalore regions % 

Equally spread ovek the variables 
More non-response in Bangalore Chy\; 
and Dhatwar region - • 

Equally spread over the variables 
More non-response in Cuttack region and'' 
non-Government Schools 
More non-response in non-Oovernmont. 
Schools 
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TABLE l—Contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11 . 

Punjab 

P 

61 

24 



M 

61 

24 



H 

40 

50 

12 . 

Haryana 

P 

30 

9 



M 

26 

21 



H 

14 

58 

13 

Rajasthan 

P 

90 

12 



M 

92 

9 



H 

70 

31 

14. 

Uttar Pradesh 

P 

133 

26 



M 

125 

42 



H 

79 

58 

15. 

West Bengal 

F 

45 

68 



M 

58 

59 



H 

35 

75 

16. 

Central Schools 

P 

46 

17 



M 

48 

17 



H 

41 

29 

17. 

Public Schools 

P 

15 

54 



M 

16 

52 



H 

16 

49 


6 

Mote non-response in urban schools and 
non-Goverrunont Schools 
More non-response in non-Governmont 
Schools 

More non response in urban schools and 
non-Govemment Schools 
Equally spread over the variables 
More non-response in urban schools and 
non-Governmont Schools 
More non-response in non-Go\ernment 
Sdiools 

Equally spread over the variables 
Equally sproid over the variables 
More non-response in Bikaner region, 
rural schools and non-Government 
Schools 

More non-response in urban Schools and 
non-Government Schools 
More non-response in non-Govermnent 
Schools 

More non-response in urban schools and 
non-Government Schools 
More non-response in districts other 
than Calcutta and non-Govornirent 
Schools 

Equally spr ad over th’ variables 
Equally spread ovi.r the variables 


More non-response from Public Schools 
other than Sainik Schools 
More non-response from Public Schools 
other than Saimk Schools 
More non-response from Public Schools 
other tlian Saimk Schools 


In a<lHi r ir>n to the schools selected from 15 States, some other schools were 
also from two special categories of schools : (i) schools run by the 

Central Schools Organization, sponsored by the Union Ministry of Education, 
and (ii) the Public and Sainik Schools affiliated to the Council for the Indian 
School Certificate Examinations. 

The final analysis was carried out on full data only for a few States. For 
other States, to save time and money, sub-sampling was resorted to by randomly 
selecting five answer scripts from each class in each school for each form of 
the test. The effect of sub-sampling was studied in the case of the data from 
Kerala State. It was found that the differences between the school means com¬ 
puted on the total sample and on the sub-sample were not significant over the 
schools. 
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It was observed that the sample was adequately representative for the Survey 
results to throw light on the various questions mentioned above which are 
faced by teachers and educational planners. 

Results 

Results at national level 

This being the first survey, we shall not be able to say whether standards 
in India are going down, because we do not have objective evidence of the 
past to compare with. However, on the basis of these results one may say 
that out national performance is quite below the desired level Table 5 gives 
the students’ sample size and the means, expressed in percentages, for different 
States at the Primary, Middle and High levels. It may be noted here that the 
Primary-level tests were actually administered to sixth class beginners; the 
MiddleJevel tests to ninth class beginners and High School tests to the finishers 
of the matriculation or equivalent class in most of the States. In other words, 
at the Primary and Middle levels, tests were given to students who were 
expected to be little above the level for which the tests were prepared. In 
spite of this, the performance is rather poor. 

Tables 8, 9 and 10 give the different content areas for the Primary, 
Middle and High School levels and the number of States having a certain 
average difficulty value (percentage of students responding correctly) for the 
content area. 


TABLE 8 


Number of States at 

CJI 

different difficulty levels for topics at 

DiFFicutTV Level 

Primary 

level 

No. 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

1. Numeration 


2 

1 

7 

7 

4 


and Four 

Fundamental 

Operations 

2. Units 

3. Fractions and 

, 

2 

2 

9 

13 

6 

4 

2 



Uecim Is 

4. Factors and 


1 

4 

8 

5 


1 

Products 

5. Family Budget 

1 

1 

9 

4 

2 

2 


6. Simple 

1 

4 

9 

4 

1 


.. 

Proporiion 

7. Percentage 

15 

4 






and Simple 
Interest 

8. Profit and Loss 

1 

5 

13 





9. Estimation 


1 

4 

7 

3 

4 


10. Geometry 

"l 

1 

5 

5 

5 

2 

. . 

11. Integrated 

Pi^nVI/imc 

1 

7 

9 

2 

■M 

— 

•• 
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TABLE 9 

Numbar of States at different difficulty levels for topics at Middle level 


SI Topic — 



PiFFicuLTY Level 



No. 

0-9 

1(L19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

1. Number 

• - 

9 

9 

1 


.. 

.. 

2. AveinEB 

• - 

IS 

4 

.. 

. - 


. * 

3. Foroantago of 

1 

16 

2 





Profit and Loss 

4. Simple and Con - 


3 

7 

6 

3 



pound Interest 

S. Ratio and 


4 

11 

3 

1 



Piopoition 

6. Speed 

1 

14 

3 

1 

a. 


- 

7‘ Average and 

.. 

17 

2 

.. 




Value 

8. Graphs of 


9 

9 





Statistics 

9. Symbolic Ropre- 

1 

1 

9 

8 


•M 

t 

sentativo 

10. Four Funaamon- 

•Ip. 

3 

10 

4 

1 

1 

. 

tal operations 

11. Law and Assump- 

,, 

1 

18 




. 

tions 

12. Simple Equations 


IS 

3 

1 



.. 

and Problems 

13. Simultaneous 

8 

8 

3 




» • 

Equations 

14. Formulae 

mwe 

IS 

4 

- 

- 

- 


IS. Graphs 

1 

17 

1 

- 

— 



16. Solids 

1 

1 

8 

5 

2 

2 

.. 

17. Lines 

a.p 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 

1 

18. Angles 

- • 

2 

10 

3 

3 

1 

mn 

19. Triangle, Quidri- 


1 

16 

2 

_ 



laterals and 

Circles 

20. Intergiated 


8 

11 



_ 


Problems 


I 
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TABLE 10 


Number of States at 

different diffieulty tevels for topics 

at High School level 

SI. Topic 0-9 

No. _ 

10-19 

Diphculty Level 
20-29 30-39 40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

1. Square Hoot and 

Cube Root 

•• 

4 

6 

7 


1 

2. Ratio and Propor- .. 
tion 

1 

7 

7 

3 


•• 

3. Interest, Percentage, 
Worth, etc. 

4 

10 

4 

•• 

•• 


4. Area and Volume 

8 

10 

.. 

. . 

, , 

.. 

5. Algebraic Laws and .. 
Pour Fundament d 
Operations 


9 

6 

3 

• • 

•• 

6. Products nnd 

Factors 

• • 

•• 

.. 

5 

9 


7. Functions 


15 

2 

. • 

1 


8. Simple and Simul- .. 
taneous Equjtions 

3 

12 

3 




9. Graphs 

6 

9 

1 

., 

2 


10. Quadratic 

Equations 

9 

6 

3 

•• 



11. Ratio and 

Proportion 

8 

10 

•• 

• • 



12. Elimination 

7 

8 

3 

•. 



13. Surds 

2 

11 

4 

1 



14. A.P. and G.P. 

• • 

1 

7 

7 

1 

2 

IS. Logaiithm' 1 

11 

4 

1 

1 



16. Angles at a point 

•• 

9 

6 

3 



17. Parallel lines 

2 

8 

7 

1 



18. Triangles and their .. 
properties 

•• 

14 

2 

2 



19. Polygon and 
Parallelograms 

1 

12 

4 

1 



20. Areas 

4 

13 

1 




21. Loci 

7 

11 





22. Circles and 

Tangents 

•• 

12 

5 

1 

• ■ 


23. Trigonometry 

6 

8 

2 

2 



24. Integrated Problems .. 

.. 

15 

3 

, , 

■ « 
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Information regarding the objectives is given in Table 11. 


TABLE 11 

Number of States at various di^eulty levels of objeetives 


Lbvbl/Objectives 

10-19 

20-29 

Difficuliy Values 
30-39 40-49 50-59 

60-69 70-79 

Primary 

Knowledge 

• . 

2 

7 

8 

1 

1 

Skill 

. • 

.. 

1 

7 

9 

2 

Application 

. • 

6 

11 

2 



Logical Reasoning 


4 

8 

6 

V 

.. 

Middle 

Knowledge 

. , 

6 

12 

, 

1 

* • 1 • 

Skill 

3 

13 

2 

1 


• » • • 

Application 

6 

12 

, 



1 

Logical Reasoning 

3 

15 

• • 

1 

. » 

, 

High 

Knowledge 

1 

13 

4 



» • • • 

Skill 

• « 

8 

7 

3 


#1 

Application 

• • 

16 

2 

, , 


• » « • 

Logical Reasoning 

• • 

15 

3 

• . 

. . 

• . f . 


These data reveal that our students fail rather miserably on application 
of knowledge to new situations, logical reasoning, evaluation, synthesis, and 
so on. Even on the knowledge items the performance is not very satisfactory. 
One of the explanations for this may be that some of the topics may not 
have been included in the syllabus of a given State. But then, a closer look 
at the difficulty values of topics which are definitely included in the syllabus 
of a given State and claimed to be taught, reveals that even items on such 
topics have proved difficult. 

It is worthwhile to look into these data to locate topics that are most 
difficult as reflected by the average difficulty values. It is more meaningful, 
however, to look at these difficulty values not only at the national and/or 
State level but at the local school level 

The teacher who considers these diffiailty values for his class can easily 
recognize what topics and objectives are troubling his students and can take 
appropriate remedial action. 

Curriculum experts may also get clues regarding the kinds of difficulties 
students are facing, and can hence develop more appropriate teaching material. 
The level-wise picture of achievement as revealed by these difficulty value 
tables is discussed below in brief. 
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Primary level 

As the difficulty values reported indicate the percentage of students get¬ 
ting an item correct, one may frame a decision-rule that if a topic has an 
Average Difficulty Value of 30 or below, that topic needs mote careful treat¬ 
ment as 70 per cent or more students have not mastered that topic. Such a 
decision-rule may change under improved conditions of teaching. A stage 
might reach where a teacher might expect that more than 50 per cent or 
80 per cent of his students should master that topic and solve the items cor¬ 
rectly. For the present, even when one sticks to a very low expectation of 
30 per cent correct answers one finds a long. list of topics which students in 
India are finding difficult. 

The topics that could be considered difficult under this decision-rule, as., 
with Average Difficulty Values as 30 or below at the Primary level are: 

1. Percentage and Simple Interest, 

2. Profit and loss, 

3. Fractions and Decimals, 

4. Integration of Arithmetic and Geometrical Concepts, 

5. Simple Proportion and Unit. 


Middle level 


Compared to the Primary level, the situation at Middle level is worse. One 
possible explanation is that in some States, algebra is not introduced at this 
stage while the tests had certain topics from algebra. But the performance even 
on topics from arithmetic and geometry is not satisfactory. The specific topics 


in which students in India ate found 
decision-rule of 30 per cent Difficulty 

1. Average, 

2. Simple and Compound Interest, 

3. Ratio and Proportion, 

4. Percentage, Profit and Loss, 

5. Speed, 

6. Symbolic Representation, 

7. Graphs of Statistics, 


to be particularly weak (under the 
Value) are listed below: 

8. Simple Equations and Problems, 
9- Simultaneous Equations and 
Problems, 

10. Formulae, 

11. Graphs, 

IZ Solids. 


High School level 

The picture presented by the Difficulty Value Table at the High School 
level is as bad as that at the Middle level The possible reason that algebra was 
not being taught, which operated at the Middle level in some States, is not 
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applicable at the High School stage. la fact, in many States the students 
selected for the Survey were in the last year of the Higher Secondary pHagp 
And still it seems that many of them are weak even in certain basic areas. 


The following topics have Difficulty Values below thirty: 


1. 

Ratio and Proportion, 

9. 

Ratio and Proportion, 

2. 

Interest, Present Worth and 

10. 

EEmination, 


Discount, Stocks and Shares, 

11. 

Surds, 


Exchange, 

12. 

Logarithms, 

3. 

Area and Volume, 

13. 

Parallel Lines, 

4. 

Algebraic Laws and Four Funda¬ 

14. 

Triangles and Their Properties, 


mental Operations, 

15. 

Polygon and Parallelogram, 

5. 

Functions, 

16. 

Areas, 

6. 

Simple and Simultaenous Equa¬ 

17. 

Loci, 


tions and Problems, 

18. 

Trigonometry, 

7. 

Graphs, 

19 

Integrated Problems. 

8. 

Quadratic Equations, 




As regards differential performance on the various strata we may note the 
findings as follows: 

1. States 

The syllabi prescribed and emphasis given to different topics vary from 
State to State, As such no comparisons between States ate made in this paper. 
All the comparisons reported below are within States where it could be presumed 
that the groups of schools follow more or less the same syllabi. In view of 
this, the public schools which prepare students for Indian School Certificate 
Examination and the Central Schools run by the Ministry of Education, both of 
which follow curricula different from that of the other schools in any given 
State, have been treated as special categories and not included in the States in 
which they are located. 

The range of mean scores obtained by the States and the special category 
schools expressed in percentages at different levels is given in Table 5 on 
page 8. 

It may be mentioned here that at the Primary level, although all the 
States had their mean score above the guess score, the maximum mean score a 
State has obtained is 25'27 (52 pet cent) on test PI and 25‘18 (51 per cent) 
on test PII, the maximum possible score being 50. The guess score at the 
Primary level is 50xi = 12'50. 
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At the Middle level, there arc 70 items in the test. So the guess score 
is 70 X i = 17 • 50. The mean score obtained by students from Public Schools, 
Central Schools and from schools in West Bengal and Orissa are higher than 
the guess score. The highest mean score at this level is 28'30 (40 per cent) 
on test MI and 26‘21 (37 per cent) on test MIL 

At High School level there are 80 items in the test. Students from the 
following States show an average performance better than the guess score, the 
maximum possible score being 80 and the guess score in this case 80 X i = 20. 


1. Delhi, 

2. Gujarat, 

3. Kerala, 

4. Maharashtra, 

5. Orissa, 


6. Haryana, 

7. West Bengal, 

8. Central Schools, 

9. Public Schools. 


Tlie highest mean score obtained is, however, only 31'37 (39 per cent) 
on test HI and 31'70 (40 per cent) on test HII. 


2. Regions 

There are wide differences between the different regions of a given State, 
especially in those States where the regions have had different historical and 
linguistic backgrounds. For example, the Marathwada region which formerly 
belonged to the old Hyderabad State, had scored rather poorly as compared 
to Western Maharashtra (Ghats). The mean score on test HI of students 
of Marathwada region is 22 per cent where that of those from Western 
Maharashtra is 34 per cent. This magnitude of difference is maintained on 
the second form of the test also. The reasons for such differences could be 

investigated by the State authorities and steps taken to remedy them. In 

general one may say that those regions which were backward in education in 
pre-Independence India and those which are still backward in industrial/agri¬ 
cultural development have not pulled themselves up to the level of the other 
regions in the same States. Table 6 presents the sample sizes, means and 
standard deviations for the various regions in the several States. 

3. Sectors 

On the whole, students from urban areas show higher performance as 

compared to their counterparts from the rural areas. Table 12 presents the 

results for the States surveyed. There are, however, a few exer¬ 
tions to this rule. For example, the primacy schools from rural 
areas of Delhi and the primary and middle school; fmm the i^uml 
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Mysoie, Haiyana and Uttai Piadesh have done slightly better than schools fiom 
the urban areas. It may be mentioned here that the IE.A. study (Husen, 
1967) does not lend strong suppon to urban superiority. Except in the U.S.A. 
and Japan, no significant difference was found in the achievement of these 
two sectors. Evidently then the important variable is not a sector per se but 
the differences on other variables like aspiration level, occupation and educa-< 
tion of parents, facilities in schools. 

4. Management 

On the whole. Public Schools affiliated to the Council for the Indian 
School Certificate Examination (CISCE) have done better. But here the private 
management alone may not be the cause as the private schools which are not 
'Public Schools’ have not consistently shown better performance than the gov¬ 
ernment schools. Therefore the reasons for the superiority of the Public School 
performance have to be looked for in other factors like the socio-economic 
strata feeding these schools. Government schools in States like Maharashtra 
and Gujarat, where they are run as model schools and are nor in a majority, 
have shown slightly better performance than the aided or private schools in 
these States. The Central Schools, run by the Union Ministry of Education, 
have consistently shown better performance than either the State Government 
or private schools. It may, however, be noted that the private schools have 
done better than the government schools wherever the latter ate in majority 
in a given State This suggests that it is not the management variable as such 
that may be crucial, but factors like financial support, the facilities available 
in these schools, the type of teachers and students found in these schools, and 
certain other factors like teaching methods and instructional material used. 

5. Age 

The most common trend in respect of age is that students of the modal 
age-group or younger students show better performance than those belonging 
to the higher age-group studying in the same class. 

6. Sex 

As expected, the boys have done better in most of the States but there 
are some remarkable exceptions. For example, the girls from the Mangalore 
region of Mysore State have done better than the boys from that region. In 
fact, their performance comes very close to the performance of the boys from 
Central and Public Schools. This again suggests that the superiority of boys 
may not be related to any genetic factors but to the culmre in which the boys 
and girls ate brought up and to the educational facilities provided to them. 
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Here again, the findings are to a very large extent consistent with the 
I.E.A. study. To quote from the present author’s review of the I.E.A. study: 


Conventionally, boys are considered to be supetlot to girls as fat os numeticsl 
ability is concerned, and the data, if analysed wltbin countries, support this con¬ 
ventional expectation. But, again, the between-country analysis reveals the influence 
of other factors. It has been found that in those countries where the pattern is 
co-education schools rather than single-sac schools, the difference between girls and 
boys is less. This suggests that when the learning conditions ate more alike, the 
differences in mathematics achievement between boys and girls will be markedly 
reduced. In the U.S.A. and Sweden, where the majority of students are in co-educa¬ 
tion schools, the difference in achievement between the sexes is the lowest It may 
also be mentioned that although the girls of a country are lower in mathematics 
achievement than the boys of the same country, there are a number of countries 
where the 'inferior' girls are superior to the boys of other countries. Sex differences 
in ocher words are a within-country phenomenon. Across countries, girls may be 
superior to boys in mathematics achievement, depending on the countries. This again 
suggests the importance of the vatiabies which may be termed educational, that 
is, 'curticolum and methods of instiuction which can compensate for the vatiabies 
like socio-economic status, sex, etc. On the whole, educational differences among 
the countries fat outweigh all the social and cultural differences within the countries. 
(Kulkatni, 1968.) 

Table 13 presents the story in the States surveyed. 

At the High School level data were also collected, through questionnaire, 
on some other important vatiabies to find out their relationship with the 
achievement. From the data analysed so far (Haryana, Gujarat, Central Schools 
and Delhi) the following observations can be made. 

7. Soeto-economU status 

There is no appreciable relationship between the composite score on the 
socio-economic scale and mathematics achievement, But significant positive 
correlations are obtained between mathematics achievement on the one hand 
and the level of father’s occupation (status within an occupation) as well as 
level of mother’s education on the other. It seems from this that parental income 
per se does not enable students to achieve higher scores. As regards the nature 
of occupation it was found that students whose parents ate engaged in pro- 
fessional/technical occupations score higher than those whose parents ate engaged 
in farming or unskilled labour, and so on. Here too, a comparison with the 
lEA study would be very interesting. 

In all the countries participating in the lEA smdy, a significant relationship was 
found between patents’ characteristics (educational, occupational status) and students' 
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mathematics achievement. The telationship is higher at the 13-yeai ievel and gra¬ 
dually decreases, primarily because of the reduced heterogeneity of the parental charac¬ 
teristics at the later levels of public education. The data also point out that the 
home background is associated with the student's educational aspirations (number 
of years of additional education expected or desired) and his occupational aspira¬ 
tions (expected or desired occupation) In a number of countries, the patents' back¬ 
ground determines in part the type and level of mathematics instruction the student 
receives. Thus there is a complex set of interrelationships between the home back¬ 
ground, the motivation and aspirations of the students, and the curriculum and type 
of instruction the smdent receives. 

Although there is a consistent, positive relationship within a country between stu¬ 
dents' mathematics achievement and parents’ characteristics, one gets remarkable dif¬ 
ferences between countries. If one selects the four nations with the highest scores 
on the mathematics tests for the population of 13-year-olds (Japan, Belgium, Finland 
and the Netherlands) and contrasts them with the four nations with the lowest 
scores (Scotland, France, the U.SA. and Sweden) one finds that students with 
fathers in the top occupations (professional and managerial) in the four lowest 
countries achieve in mathematics at a lower level than do the children of fathers 
in the lowest occupations (unskilled and semi-skilled) in the four highest coun¬ 
tries. This means that the differences among countries are so great that those who 
might be termed the ‘culmrally disadvantaged’ group in one country achieve at a 
higher level than the most culturally advantaged group in another country. This 
is a very striking result which suggests that the curriculum and methods of instruc¬ 
tion may be a far mote influential factor than socio-economic class. This, of course, 
gives more hope to an educationist who considers education as a dynamic variable. 
(Kulkarni, 1968.) 

8. The stuienfs attitude 

As regards the relationship between the student’s attitude and the mathema¬ 
tics achievement, it was found that students getting higher scores express: 

(i) greater interest in mathematics and would like to have more courses in 

the subject; (ii) view mathematics as a subject most students can learn; and 

(iii) consider mathematics useful for many occupations in present-day society. 

On the other hand, students who consider mathematics as a dry subject 
or who think that one can get higher marks in mathematics by cr ammi ng the 
formulas, score less than those who think otherwise. 

It may also be mentioned here that 65 per cent students in Haryana, 39 

per cent in Central Schools, 31 per cent in Gujarat, and 40 per cent in Delhi 

feel that only few persons can learn mathematics The percentage of smdents 
who consider mathematics as a dry subject is also considerable: 28 per cent 
in Haryana, 27 per cent in Central Schools, 9 per cent in Gujarat and 10 per 
cent in Delhi. The number of students who consider mathematics as a subject 
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in which one can get high macks by cramming formula; is still higher: 50 pet 
cent in Haryana, 45 pet cent in Central Schools, 28 per cent in Gujarat and 
51 per cent in Delhi. There is also a significant minority of students who con¬ 
sider their mathematics teachers to be harsh and unkind people: 24 pet cent 
in Haryana, 23 per cent in Central Schools, 11 per cent in Gujarat, and 29 pet 
cent in Delhi. 

School-related variables 

Students who report that they usually get a higher score in their school 
examinations score higher on this test also. 

Similarly, as one would expect, students opting for science/technical 
streams score higher than those opting for humanities/arts. 

What about the help provided to students who need it ? Apart frons^the 
studies in mathematics at school, only 31 per cent in Haryana, 37 per cent in 
Central Schools, 30 per cent in Gujarat, and 30 per cent in Delhi get some 
help from patents or friends. 

About 66 per cent students in Haryana, 60 per cent in Central Schools and 83 
per cent in Gujarat want to read mote mathematics than that is usually taught in 
their school course. But of these, only 33 per cent in Haryana, 60 per cent ia 
Central Schools, and 39 per cent in Gujarat can get books on mathematics other 
than their textbooks. 

Percentile norms table • 

The results discussed so far pertain to groups of students. The detailed 
report includes also tables which could be useful for teachers and counsellors 
for studying an individual’s performance in more detail. 

Percentile norms at intervals of five are worked out for each State and 
for different regions and sectors (rural and urban) within a State. 

Since a particular school system may be providing facilities very differeflf 
from other systems, it would be useful if a school system prepared its own 
percentile norms. Such local norms would help to locate a student's position 
in a group studying under tlie same conditions and would thereby reveal his 
particular weaknesses or strengths. 

Frequency distribution and frequency polygons for both the test forms at 
each level have also been worked out and are presented in the detailed report. 

Uses op the Tests 

- The Survey was undertaken specifically with two major purposes in mind 
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The first purpose was to provide the school administrator with a more 
dependable and objective evidence for evaluating his school’s efforts in mathematics 
education. The detailed report gives clues for such evaluation at the State and 
National level. But, more than that, school administrators at local or State level 
may administer these tests periodically and see whether their planned efforts to 
improve mathematics education have borne any fruits. The wo equivalent forms 
could also be used in a study vi/lth a before-and-after design. 

The second purpose of the Survey was to enable teachers to keep themselves 
more reliably acquainted with the educational development of individual sm- 
dents. Each and every teacher may not have time and the facilities to develop 
comprehensive and objective-based tests. He may, however, use these tests or 
de^lop others on these lines for an objective assessment of his students. 

Another important feature of these tests is that they are sequential in 
nature. That is to say, the whole spectrum of the mathematics airriculum from 
Class I to Class X (Matriculation) is covered in this battery. Hence these 
tests could be used to assess a given student's growth in mathematics throughout 
his career in school. Has a student improved upon his mathematical ability in 
the last two or three years ? This and other similar questions could now be 
answered to some extent by this sequential battery. 

The usual purpose of testing for comparing the progress of different stu¬ 
dents for ranking them can also be served by these tests, in fact, more adequately 
so, by using the percentile norms table provided in the report and by computing 
local norms wherever possible. 

Another major use of the test, wliich in the past has been overlooked, is 
to adapt instruction to the individual pupil's needs. A teacher would like to 
know what the misconceptions and weaknesses are shown by a given student, 
As stated earlier, the tests are of the muiriple-choice type with four alternatives 
for each question. The alternatives used in these items are derived from a 
detailed study of errors committed by suidents and represent to some extent 

common misconceptions. 

A teacher can use the mistakes committed by bis students, as revealed by 
their selection of certain wrong alternatives, for planning remedial instruction. 
In other words, although these tests are not primarily diagnostic in the sense 
of breaking down a given topic into ail its detailed steps, they can be used 
diagnostically for certain broad purposes. 

Misuses of the Tests 

It is necessary here to point out along with the uses of the tests, some 
of the possible misuses of such tests and surveys which should be avoided. 
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1. Rating teachers on test residts 

In certain quarters there is a trend to attribute the students’ performance on 
a given test to teachers. Although a teacher is an important component con¬ 
tributing to the students’ learning, he is not the only component, and hence 
students' performance, good or bad, should not be entirely e3q>lained in terms of 
their teacher’s ability. It is hoped that the administrators, educational planners 
and teachers work together to locate the weaknesses in the performance of 
students and cry to design a comprdiensive and effective strategy to overcome 
them. 

2. Coaching of test content 

Sometimes, because the tests are used only for purposes of 'examinations’ 
and ranking, and not instruction, some students try to cram the answers of 
specific items in a given test. And some teachers encourage them to do that. 
Such coaching on a specific test must be avoided. 

There are two equivalent forms of this test. One form could be made 
available to the students by a teacher who focuses their attention to the variety 
of problem situations and the complexity of educational objectives like applica¬ 
tion to new situation and logical reasoning. The teacher should then provide 
proper instructional material and a series of items, free-response or otherwise, 
to ±e students to assess themselves. This may change the tendency to work 
only for the ’examination’ and urge students to study for attaining the long-range 
objectives of education. 


Scope for Further Work 

The specific reasons for the weaknesses and strengths of particular regions 
or groups of school systems could be explored. Further, more comprehensive 
diagnostic tests for classroom use should be prepared, which may lead to better 
instructional material for remedial and accelerated programmes. Thus, on the 
basis of the Survey results, various projects like these could be undertaken. The 
Survey is only a beginning in chat direction. This future work has to be done 
at various levels by the teacher in the classroom, by researchers in State Insti- 
mtes of Education and/or training colleges, and other similar categories of 
workers The NIB would provide survey data and other necessary help for all 
such projects. 
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Jamshedpur: The Case for an 
Expanded Theoretical Framework 
to Integrate Education, 

Society and Productivity 


Joseph Di Bona 


In this study of the Tata enterprises at Jamshedpur, the 
author examines some of the generalizations and proposals 
put forward by various manpower planners and argm 
that today's planners and educators must not only fit an 
educational scheme to a particular economy but must 
4lso be able to predict consequences in a sophisticated 
framework combining the mights of educatioui anthro¬ 
pology, psychology, economics and other social disciplines, 


Developing countries from Kenya to Columbia are seeking to increase 
productivity tlirough a judicious assignment of scarce resources to schools and 
factories. Although ihe debate over the optimum 'mix’ between education versus 
capital goods is hardly settled, new theoretical complications are superseding 
older arguments. Today's planners and educators must not only fit an educa¬ 
tional scheme to a particular economy but must also be able to predict con¬ 
sequences in a sophisticated framework combining the insights of education, 
anthropology, psychology economics and other social disciplines. It may be 
possible to show a man how to run an automated shoe machine in six weeks 
only to find that he prefers a lower-paying clerical occupation. Such unanticipated 
consequences of education, as Margaret Mead has sliown, are sometimes comic, 
often tragic, but always costly to the economies of new nations. 

Generalizations concerning the happy prospects education holds for deve¬ 
lopment are part of the stock-in-trade of modern manpower planners. For some, 
India, like England, can expect the industrial process itself to induce appro-, 
priate skills without benefit of any deliberate governmental policy. Baldwin 
(i960), on the other hand, favours a plan that mimics the Japanese pattern' 
of growth in which foreign experts are imported and government factories 
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are used as training centres. In the present paper, such unidimpnsin nal pro- 
posals are examined in the light of what is probably the most successful deve¬ 
lopment effort in the world, that of the Tata enterprises in the Indian City of 
Jamshedpur. That Company sought to introduce the most modern technical 
innovations into a primitive area of largely illiterate tribal people. An enlighten¬ 
ed management exhibited a genuine concern for worker welfare and provided 
ample benefits, without previous precedent in India. 

From the Tata example, Galenson (1959) argues that the industrial enter¬ 
prise itself rather than government, church or private foundation is best suited 
to educate its workers. Harbison and Ibrahim (1958) agree that most skills, 
even clerical ones, can best be acquired on the job without benefit of the 
formal classroom. This is true in the case of the Indian Tube Company of 
Jamshedpur where the whole enterprise proceeds smoothly with a small staff 
of foreign-trained engineers and a large cadre of illiterate or near-illiterate 
workers. Union Carbide’s Calcutta plant for flashlights and accessories operates 
on a similar principle. The implications of this experience for educators and 
manpower planners can be examined in two parts. First: is the long-run 
efliciency of illiterate labour really as high as is often claimed ? And second; 
does formal education produce the negative results that management sometimes 
feats Kerr and Dunlop (1960), for instance, think that tlie high prestige 
value of reading and writing in developing countries may easily woo labourers 
into non-manual and govermnental employment. 

"When manpower planners speak their minds, they are likely to be con-i 
cerned with such tangibles as improved skills, maximized use of skills in 
short supply and the development of managerial ability (Wertz, I960). There 
is little humanistic or civic-minded educational nonsense in this hardheaded 
approach. Workers in India, unlike their organized counterparts elsewhere, 
tend to be regarded by planners as docile, expendable and infinitely malleable. 
Of course they are not. But within the cozy parameters of abstract statistical 
projections, there is a tendency to neglect 'the human factor’, so much a part 
of die educator’s intellectual baggage. It is only during times of crises when 
there are strikes or riots that the problem of values is broached and planners 
reach out for the insights of other social disciplines. 

It is already amply evident that industrialists and planners must concern 
themselves with the attitudes and feelings of workers as mucli as with the 
mote common measurements of productivity. The necessity of this expanded 
theoretical framework is clear in the case of Jamshedpur and may serve to 
contribute to a more refined analysis of the relationship between education, 
planning and productivity. 
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The Jamshedpur case 

Jamshedpur was the site chosen for the beginning of the Indian steel 
industry because of the fortuitous circumstance combining coal deposits, iron 
ore, limestone, rail connections and a water supply. It was started at the begin¬ 
ning of the present century by Jamsetji Tata with capital raised in India 
largely from the Parsee community of Bombay. Since its inception, the import¬ 
ance of Jamshedpur and the steel industry have grown rapidly. In 1911 there 
were 6,000 people in the city. In 1958 this figure was 2,50,000, and in 1962 
closer to 3,25,000. With recent expansion completed, Tata Iron and Steel 
can now produce two million tons of finished steel a year and remains the 
largest producer in India. From the beginning, Tata tried to make Jamshedpur 
a model industrial city for India. The Company alone provides all essential 
municipal services such as water, sanitation, lighting, hospitals and schools. 
In addition, it provides workers with houses to live in, low-cost food to eat, 
cinemas, playing fields, restaurants, and practically every other facility in the 
city (Elwin, 1958). 

At first, skilled foreign personnel were imported to build and operate the 
steel plant. The blast furnace staff was largely American, the steel works crew 
German, the rolling mills were staffed by Englishmen, the clerical staff was 
chiefly composed of Bengalis and Madrasis. The workers in the carpentry and 
pattern shops were Chinese, and the great majority of unskilled workers were 
tribal Santals, Hos and others. Under the insistent prodding of the Tariff 
Board, the Indianization of the industry has been moving ahead but even 
today the polyglot nature of Jamshedpur is still apparent. At present, only 
4-91 per cent of the workers come from Singhbum, the division of Bihar in 
which Jamshedpur is located, while 51-18 per cent come from other parts of 
India (Misra, 1959). TISCO has been proud of the fact that this diversified 
labour force has been free of the kind of commimal tension diat might inter¬ 
fere with essential production Not have the traditional caste animosities been 
troublesome as new work skills are acquired by partiatlar groups. The masonry 
work of putting reftaaory linings in furnaces, formerly a low-caste occupation, 
has been performed by higher castes witfiout difficulty. Even during partition 
when religious feelings were at that height, Jamshedpur remained quiet. The 
Company likes to say, "There is little time in a great steel works to think 
about your neighbour’s race or caste” (Elwin, 1958, p. 101). 

This positive view may be a myth but it is one the Company has assi¬ 
duously sought to cultivate. It flows naturally from the paternalistic philosophy 
of Dorabji Tata, the founder of the Company: 
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The welface of the labouring classes must be one of the htst cates of every 
employer Any betterment of their condition must proceed more from the employers 
downward than be forced up by demands from below (Elwm, 1958, p. 100). 

This attiuide is consistent with the fact that 25 of the 31 square miles com-, 
prising Jamshedpur are owned by TISCO. Without aid from government, the 
Company bears the entire burden for organizing, managing and financing wel¬ 
fare services in the town. The policy has not been without its critics. One 
objection is that the felt needs of the community cannot find expression in a 
political arrangement which deprives workers of their citizenship. In such a 
context, the resentment and grievances manifested in the 1958 strikes, which 
rocked Jamshedpur and resulted in four deaths and hundreds injured and the 
shut-down of the steel plant, were not irrational accidents but predictable con¬ 
sequences of short-sighted management policies. 

It is a tribute to TISCO that the Company itself is now beginning to see 
some of the problems that may arise in the kind of industrial complex that 
has been created in Jamshedpur. In July 1956, at the Duke of Edinburgh's 
Study Conference at Oxford, J. R. D. Tata gave these three requirements of 
successful industrial development: 

1. Provide basic needs, wages, conditions, benefits, 

2. Satisfy self-expression and provide for individual worth, 

3. Cope with the special problems of the worker recently transplanted 

from a village to a modern industrial urban community. 

The shift from rural to urban centre is a dfficult change everywhere. 
Bewildered, unhappy and resentful, the workers suffer acutely from the loss of 
traditional associations and values. No amount of planning has yet been able 
to ease the severe stress created by the very industrial process which aims to 
lift developing regions out of a subsistence economy. And yet it is precisely 
here that our theory of industrial management requires the most work. The 
value-orientation of workers is not easily seen not measured but remains of 
crucial importance for industrial results. It is an area where educators are more 
at home and where their contribution seems most promising. 

One symptom of alienation, watched closely by management, has been 
the worker's commitment to his job. Or, to put it another way, how important 
is the job to the worker? Is it attractive enough for him to forgo a trip to 
the village where his help with the crops is needed? 'Will he suffer the dis- 
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pleasure of his friends and relatives in order to live in a more convenient part 
of the city? Morris (1958) found a strong sense of identification developing 
amongst workers. He cites the fact that in 1952 more than 71 per cent of 
the permanent work force were employed for more than ten years. Likewise, 
Elwin says that 5,000 workers had put in more than 30 years’ service. Absentee¬ 
ism which once plagued the steel industry has disappeared as has the seasonal 
worker. Jamshedpur industry can now demand and get workers completely 
committed to industry as their sole means of .support. Not since 1930 has 
unskilled labour been scarce enough to enable workers to leave industry at will 
and be received back with open arms. Misra (1959, p. 170) is less convinced 
that real change has taken place or that the worker’s attitude is significantly 
altered, Only 15‘4 per cent live in houses they own. The rest are like transients 
who have acquired no long-term interest in die city. Only 29'13 pet cent of 
the immigrants did not visit their native places in a single year while 54 • 89 per 
cent paid casual visits and the rest frequently returned. Typically, the worker 
lives in a house that he does not exclusively occupy. That overcrowding is 
aaite, may be judged by the figure Misra gives of 30'33 square feet of space 
as the median per family. If, despite long and intensive exposure to an indus¬ 
trial setting, his commitment to an urban environment remains marginal, what 
is the appeal of this great city for the worker ? 

Overcrowded, alien, its people separated from home and family, still Jam¬ 
shedpur attracts more persons than can be employed. A partial answer is sup¬ 
plied by Orans (1958), an anthropologist who studied the Santals in Jamshed¬ 
pur, If asked why they came to the city, the most common answer was, “I 
came for the sake of my stomach,” and less frequently, "I came to improve 
myself.” As important probably, is the freedom a city provides from the sttic 
tures of village life. Aimost all the tribal Santals in the city have settled or 
the periphery of Jamshedpur Their settlements or bwfeei lie three to ten | 
miles from the edge of the city, are of mud and approach as near as possible * 
the village atmosphere. For these Santab the city may be a treacherous place ' 
inhabited by evil spirits. Of the few Santals who live in the city proper, Orans 
reports a rapid attachment for the amenities of tap-water, electricity and special ■- 
sanitation. These persons are the ones who are more skilful, less superstitious, ' 
and less likely to maintain strong village ties. As a group, however, the Santals 
were the less-favoured community and amongst them the Communists predict¬ 
ably gained their first supporters in 1958. Tliis was a shock to TISCO officials ^ 
who viewed these developments as an index of Communist skill rather than ■ 
of a fertile environment where political propagandists could be effective. 

Controlling as the Company did, both the educational input and the indus- '" 
trial outputs of the workers, they failed to take account of the affective atmo--',. 
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Sphere of the city This inability to understand the complexity of the problem 
was a contributing factor in the strikes of 1958 and accounts for the continued 
uneasiness in the steel centre today 


Immediate causes 

The immediate causes of the 1958 strike go back to the Second World 
War, when TISCO hired a great many extra workers in order to maximize pro¬ 
duction. Profits were controlled and there was no pressure to keep employees 
at the most efficient level. After the war, TISCO wanted to expand and rational¬ 
ize Its operation. In oider to do this, an elaborate plan was proposed to bring 
the concerned workers into direct consultation with the Company. This laud¬ 
able and revolutionary idea was presented to the Tata Workers’ Union and their 
President, Michael John. The proposed contract called for doubling the steel 
out^jt without hiring additional labour. This could be accomplished by using the 
excess labour already employed. The plan further called for joint union laboim 
councils for settling differences, cutting costs, and improved safety and working 
conditions. During the period of expansion (it was to last some three years), 
the union was to refrain from seeking wage increases. At the end of that 
time there was to be some form of profit-sharing to compensate the workers 
for their part in making it all possible. This agreement was signed in 1956 and 
was considered a milestone in Indian labour relations, because it provided for 
direct bargaining between union and management without the presence of the 
government. The almost universal approval of the agreement may be due to 
what Van D. Kennedy has called its embodiment of such basic Indian values 
as paternalism, harmony and norms. The last refers to the idea that in all 
conflicts there is one right or best solution (Kennedy, 1958). 

Content with the feeling that the workers had gained a direct and personal 
interest in the prosperity of the Company, TISCO presented the Union Presi¬ 
dent with a Mercedes-Benz for his personal use In 1957, the Communists won 
a seat m the Bihar Legislature from Jamshedpur. An All-India Trade Union 
Council (CP.) Action Committee led by S. A Dange condemned the 1956 
agreements and revived the Jamshedpur Mazdoor Union which struck the Telco 
and Tinplate Plants in the city Tlie first union supporters were expectedly from 
among temporary workers fearful of losing their jobs. Several other grievances 
were quickly added to the list of issues, the most important of which was wages. 
The workers’ wage was a complicated conglomeration made up of a basic wage, 
dearness allowance (a sort of cost-of-living adjustment) a variety of bonuses, 
concessions in kind and other income. For the average worker this was too 
complicated to understand clearly and reason out accurately. 
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Most workers tended to trust their leaders as a matter of course. But their 
lack of education and experience allowed them to shift allegiances dramatically 
once that trust was questioned. The result was a resentment and hostility that 
surprised everyone (Morris, 1958).^ The workers’ inability to read or write 
serves as a barrier to the communication of ideas in the large impersonal indus¬ 
trial union that is the Indian pattern. As a consequence, the lesson is that 
for illiterate labour, violence is always a means of expressive action. In May 
1958, it was clear that the Tata Workers’ Union which signed the 1956 agree¬ 
ment had very little real support. Barred from participation by virtue of his 
illiteracy, and sensing the danger of losing his job, the worker sought direct 
action to protect his job. This was the programme the J.M.U. supplied and it 
accounts for its rapid rise to power. Had TISCO or the Tata Workers’ Union 
been able to supply an alternate channel of expression, there seems little doubt 
that the Communist union could have not made the headway it did. For here 
was a labour force dedicated to the industry it served. There was a long history 
of laboin peace. There was every prospect of continued social and economic 
betterment and yet, at this very moment of high anticipation, the wonderful 
edifice extolled by government, union and company came tumbling down. 

Schools and a changing regional economy 

If neither industry nor union are able to prepare workers for life in Jam¬ 
shedpur, the schools are no more promising. Instruction mirrors the ethnic 
checkerboard that is the city with Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or Telugu, each con¬ 
tributing to the maintenance of separate identities for local children. The 
curriculum is organized on the basic pattern of craft education originally designed 
to serve a village society. Much time is assigned to such subjects as spinning, 
woodwork and agriculture practice.*® 

After 50 years of existence in Bihar, what has the presence of this large 
industrial complex meant for the State as a whole ? Have the effects of indus¬ 
trialization benefited the larger population not directly involved in industry ? 
Have the skills acquired in industry been carried over to other types of activity? 

The general economic picture of Bihar is not good. In the last 20 years 
the death-rate has fallen from 21'7 pet 1,000 to 10-2 per 1,000 while the 
infant mortality rate has gone from 1: 35,000 to 1: 55,000. Population pressure 
has increased; there is a greater dependence on agrimlture, and the available' 

1 Morris, D. Morris was present during the strike and reports the importance of rumour 
in a city where no newspapers are published. 

2 India Republic, Difficulties of Basic School Teachers, National Institute of Basic Educa¬ 
tion, New Delhi, I960; India Republic, Measurins Educational Eotentidity of Cndts,} 
National Institute of Basic Education, New Delhi, 1957, 
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land has decreased.^ Only 17 per cent of the Bihar population is located in 
urban centres as compared with 17-3 per cent for all India. Most of these 
towns are not urban centres at all but overgrown villages whose growth is due 
to the addition of administrative units and not industry. Of the few industrial 
cities in the region, the Techno-Economic Survey* reports that they are like oases, 
outside a few miles of which the desert of primitive economy still stretches in 
a wide expanse. Even the number of workers dropped by more than 6,000 
in Singhbum, while the number of firms rose from 404 to 527. 

Against this sad picture, the political organization of Jamshedpur as a 
company town wholly owned and operated by TISCO seems an unlikely soil in 
which entrepreneurial talent may grow If Fr. Berna’s experience in Madras 
(Berna, 1959) is applicable to the North, this lack of business experience and 
education will combine to further inhibit new ventures likely to spread the 
effects of industriahzation. Most articles of daily consumption are still imported 
from outside, bank financing of wholesalers and co-ops. for the lowest-paid 
workers are only beginning. Less than 10 per cent of the population living 
in the city are not engaged in industry, and of this group, most are in the 
retail trade. Although their educational level is higher than that of the general 
population, their earnings are lower. It has been argued that this indicates a 
drift away from manual labour as education rises and therefore it is foolish to 
tty to educate workers in any academic way. Mote probably, certain castes pur¬ 
sue their traditional occupations in business regardless of income, and ±e case 
for increased worker education remains intact. The connection between educa¬ 
tion and increased aspirations is commonly accepted and can create the enter¬ 
prise that is sorely needed in the area. 

Summary and conclusion 

The model industrial settlement founded fifty years ago by Tata enterprise 
in an undeveloped area of Eastern India introduced a number of progressive 
reforms such as health and housing measures, civic improvements, sanitation and 
practical education. At its inception, there was a challenge and excitement sur¬ 
rounding the new steel complex. Gipital had to be raised by the Indian com¬ 
munity itself, engineers hired and the factories built. Local labour, then con¬ 
sidered tribal and primitive, has changed greatly over the past half-century. No 
longer can they be considered an inert mass of potential manpower without 
organization and personal interests. Instead, they have increasingly demonstrated 
their determination to help influence their environment. 

3 & 4 India B.qiublic, Techno-Economic Survey of Bihar, National Council of Applied 
Econo-mic Research, Nev Delhi, 1959i 
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The educational system has failed to provide workers with the range of 
social and emotional skills necessary for urban living and, as a result, they remain 
today easy prey to unscrupulous politicians. In the past, this citizenship-training 
has been avoided because it was thought to unduly raise aspirations or alienate 
workers from the job. But the cost of such a policy has been an unstable work 
force with no commitment to urban life or promise for regional development. 

One direction we can expect events to lead is towards greater participation 
of workers in local councils which make education policy The communal nature 
of the schools raises considerable difficulties here, but changes will certainly be 
forthcoming both in curriculum and in financing. Specifically we can expect .i 
widening of the vocational content of courses to include more general and acade¬ 
mic subjects In the hands of local inliabitants, it is likely that the basic edu¬ 
cational philosophy will be replaced by one more in keeping with the com¬ 
petitive examination orientation found elsewhere in India. Despite some obvious 
disadvantages, such changes will allow the citizens of Jamshedpur to feel they 
are being treated at least as well as others in India. With such opportunities 
to go on to higher education available, there is every promise that this will 
contribute to the development of a commitment to the local community that 
has been lacking in the past. 

It will be necessary for Tata Industries to enlist the aid of educators and 
anthropologists in projecting manpower requirements into the future. Thi 
quality of the worker no longer means his skills but his mental set and life 
style as well. With this added value dimension included in a sophisticate! 
development model, we can expect more fruitful results from economists ane 
planners alike. 
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Functional Status of 
Rural Primary Schools 
in Rajasthan 


B. M. Sharma 

C. Prasad 


To find out how primary schools in the rural areas of 
Rajasthan are functioning under the Panchayat Samitis, 
the authors undertook an intensive study of the primary 
schools of Jobner in Jaipur District. In this paper tbuj 
discuss in detail the trends in enrolment, the pupil- 
teacher ratio, adequacy of accommodation, the seiUing 
arrangements for pupils, and availdbility of other similef 
facilities as revealed by the data. 


Education in rural areas has been one of our major concerns since ind^, 
pendence, and though some progress has been made during the subsequent^, 
years quantitatively, we lag fat behind as fat as the quality of education isj 
concerned. The importance of primary education as a basic foundation foi;;' 
regenerating rural society can never be exaggerated. 

In Rajasthan, the responsibility for primary education has Iain with thejj 
Panchayat Samitis (earlier the Community Development Blocks) since 1959.| 
Because the large and fast-growing population is mostly rural (83*9 per cent)!} 
and the villages are small and scattered, and also because of cultural an^ 
economic factors, primary education in Rajasthan has been relatively mo^’ 
difficult and costly. "Taking the Indian Union as a whole,” states the Report ^ 
Rajasthan State Primary Education Committee (1965), "Rajasthan stooi 
second from the bottom, the least advanced State being Jammu and Kashmit'f 

To evaluate how the primary schools are running under the Panchaya^ 
Samitis, and how they are serving the rural youth and the village communitieSjj 
the present study was planned and executed during 1966-67. In this study, a|tj 
attempt was made to examine intensively and comprehensively the vario\i| 
aspects of the working of primary schools in order to assess the functiofifi| 
status of these educational centres which are integral parts of th| 
Panchayat Samitis, | 
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Ketbodologj 

As the intention was to do an intensive study, the sample size was con¬ 
fined to the primary schools of only one Panchayat Samiti, that of Jobner in 
the Jaipur District of Rajasthan State. There are 90 primary schools (81 for 
boys and nine for girls) under the Panchayat Samiti in question, and all 
were considered in this study. 

A comprehensive questionnaire with structured and unstructured items 
was developed. The questionnaire was mailed to the headmasters (or other 
persons in charge) of the schools. Out of the total population of 90 head¬ 
masters (or others in charge), 79 headmasters (88 per cent) returned the 
questionnaire through mail. In this paper, for the most part, a descriptive study 
has been made, of these returns. However, care has been taken to analyse the 
data very minutely in order to derive the maximum meaning. 

Amdysis of data 

We shall begin with data that reports the distance between the schools 
and some of the basic institutions and important places. The relative distance 
would indicate the availability or otherwise of some of the facilities which 

help or hinder the process of the student's progress in the school. 

The data indicates that out of the schools reported on, 76 per cent 

60 schools) are located at a distance of between 10 and 30 miles from the 
Panchayat Samiti Headquarters. The nearest town for 92'3 per cent schools 
(73 schools) is within a radius of 10 miles. 

The data further reveals that 31’6 per cent schools (25 schools) have 
the facility of a bus stand right in the villages where they are simated, whereas 

54-4 per cent (43 schools) ate within a radius of five miles. Fourteen per 

:ent (11 schools) are situated within about 10 miles of the bus stand. As 
Eor the facility of the post-oflSce, the data show that only 39'24 per cent 
ichools have a post-oflfice tight in their villages; 59'5 per cent schools have 
1 post-office within a radius of five miles; and the remaining 1-3 per cent 
schools are situated about 20 miles from a post-office. 

'The data also reveals that 63'34 per cent schools are situated within a 
radius of five miles from the nearest railway station; 30-36 per cent are six 
to 20 miles away; and only 6-3 pet cent schools are just near the railway 
station. 

As regards medical facilities, only 13-9 per cent schools are situated near 
the dispensaries; 60-8 per cent are situated within a radius of five miles; 
and 25'3 per cent are about six to 20 miles from the nearest dispensary. 

\ 
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Out of schools studied, the fitst school came iuto existence in 1917, and 
the last school in 1965. Out of 79 schools, in the First Five-Year Plan period 
the maximum number of primary schools 34) were opened; in the 

Second Five-Year Plan period 18 were opened; and in the Third Five-Year 
Plan period, only 11 schools were established. 

There are 17 schools which have been functioning for the last five years; 
13 for the last 10 years; 33 for the last 15 years; 10 for the last 20 years; 
and only three schools for the last 25 years. One school has been functioning 
for the last 30 years, one for 40 years, and one for the last 50 years. 

Another thing clear from the data is that 86 •! per cent .schools are run¬ 
ning all the primary classes; about 10*1 per cent have classes up to Class IV; 
2-5 per cent up to Class III and 1-2 per cent up to Class TI only. 

Table 1 below represents the enrolment trend in the schools for eight 
years, i.e., from 1959 to 1966 It is obvious from the data that the difference 
between the total enrolment (both boys and girls) for the years 1959 and 
1966 is 3.420. This means the total strength in the year 1966 has increased 
to 2-44 times the strength in the year 1959 Further, there has been a dpfin i t i. 
trend of gradual increase in the total enrolment in the schools. 

TABLE 1 

Student'i Uiength tn the selected schools and 
the enrolment trend for the period 1959-1966 


. Backward 



Total 


PCR- 


Per- 

AND 

Fer- 

Year 

No. OF 

Boys 

CtNT- 

Girls 

CENT- 

Scheduled 

CENT- 


Students 


AOE 


AOC 

Ca-st 

AOt 







(Boys and Girls) 


1959 

2375 

2049 

86-2 

326 

13-8 

443 

18-6 

1960 

2957 

2610 

88 2 

347 

11 8 

635 

21-5 

1961 

3348 

2766 

82'6 

582 

17 4 

603 

18-0 

1962 

4600 

3655 

79 5 

945 

21-50 

944 

20 5 

1963 

5043 

4132 

81-93 

911 

18 07 

1071 

21-2 

1964 

5138 

4208 

81-9 

950 

18-1 

1109 

21-5 

1965 

5743 

3603 

80 1 

1140 

19-9 

1260 

21-9 

1966 

5795 

4533 

66-7 

1262 

33-3 

1264 

18-6 


Considering the strength of boys and girls in schools separately, it appeaii 
that about 80 to 88 per cent of the total enrolment is represented by the boys 
and about 20 to 22 per cent by the girls. There is no marked change in this 
pattern for all these eight years except in the year 1966 when the percentage' 
of boys dropped down to 66-7 per cent and the percentage of girls had gonfr, 
up to 33‘3 per cent On an average, the girl-boy ratio is^found to be 1:4 
as against the national ratio of 1: 5 for the year 1951-52. 
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Further, the data show that though there is an increase in the enrolment 
of schedtiled castra and the backward classes, the proportion in relation to 
the total enrolment remains more or less constant. 

Table 2 shows the strength of teaching and non-teaching staff in the 
schools. The strength of teaching staff rose from 82 to 156 during eight 
years The teacher-student ratio in the year 1959 was 1; 29 whereas in 1966 
it was 1: 37. Out of these teachers, the male teachers varied from about 90 
to 95 per cent and female teachers from 10 to five per cent. The non-teaching 
staff also went up three times. There is a definite trend indicated in the table 
that the female non-^teaching staff are gradually on the increase. The reverse is 
true ./or the male non-teaching staff. 

TABLE 2 

Strangth of teachwg and non-teaching staff and their ratio from 1959 to 1966 


Year Teachu^g Staff Non-Teachino Staff Non- 

Total Male Per- Female Per- Total Male Per Female Par- Teaching 





cant- 


carn¬ 



cont- 


cent- 

Staff 




age 


age 



age 


aga 

Ratio 

1959 

82 

77 

93-9 

5 

6-1 

15 

7 

46-7 

8 

53-3 

1:11-7 

1960 

190 

86 

95 5 

4 

4-5 

18 

10 

55 6 

8 

44-4 

1:9'0 

1961 

107 

101 

94-4 

6 

5-6 

21 

10 

47-6 

11 

52-4 

1:10-7 

1962 

142 

129 

90-8 

13 

9-2 

32 

12 

37 5 

20 

62-5 

1:4-4 

1963 

151 

139 

92 0 

12 

8-0 

37 

10 

27-0 

27 

73-0 

1:4-0 

1964 

157 

141 

89-8 

16 

10-2 

42 

16 

38-1 

26 

61-9 

1:3-7 

1965 

156 

139 

89-1 

17 

10-0 

44 

16 

36-4 

28 

63-6 

1:3-5 

1966 

'.156 

142 

91-0 

14 

9-0 

45 

16 

^35-5 

29 

64-5 

1:3-4 


As is obvious from Table 2, the proportion of non<eaching staff to 
teaching staff has increased over the years. In 1959, on an average, there was 
only one rnijmber of the non-teaching staff for about twelve teachers, whereas 
in 1966 there were two non-teaching staff members for seven teachers only. 
The strength of non-teaching staff has been greatly enhanced. 

The student-teacher ratios existing in the schools are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 

Student-teacher ratio tit the selected schools from 1959 to 1966 


SixJDEm- 
1 Teacher 

Ratio 

1959 

1960 

Number of Schools Year-wise 

1961 1962 1963 1964 

1965 

1966 

25; 1 and bolow 

24 

19 

23 

20 

11 

11 

10 

9 

26:1 to 30:1 

11 

10 

11 

15 

23 

23 

14 

12 

31:1 10 40; 1 

11 

13 

16 

22 

29 

32 

40 

37 

41:1 to 50:1 

2 

5 

7 

8 

8 

7 

9 

13 

51; 1 to 60; 1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

6 

6 

61; 1 and above 


1 


2 

T 



2 

Total 

50 

52 

59 

68 

74 

76 

79 

79 

A closet view 

of the 

data in 

Table 3 

would 

indicate 

a lot 

of 

c 

1 
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in the student-teacher ratios. In 1959, for example, out of the total of 50 
schools, 24 schools had a student-teacher ratio from 26:1 to 30:1; eleven 
schools from 31:1 to 40:1; two schools from 4l: 1 to 50:1; and two 
schools from 51:1 to 60:1. 


TABLE 4 

School-going and non-schooUgoing youngsters of school-age in 79 villages 


Item 

Total number of school-going children in 
79 villages 

Total students enrolled 

Percentage of childreh not going to school 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

7755 

3768 

11523 

4533 

1262 

5795 

41-6 

66-5 

49-7 


From the school records, the total strength of the school-going and non¬ 
school-going boys and girls was obtained. The data in Table 4 reveals 
that 41-6 per cent of the boys and 66-5 per cent girls of school-age 
ate not availing of the schooling facility. Further, in all about 50 pet cent 
of the boys and girls of school-age are not going to school. 

Table 5 presents the building facility as it existed in the rural primary 
schools in question in ±e year 1966. 


TABLE 5 
Buildings 


Schools Buu,dinos IfOv/ned, Adequacy of 

Owned Gondii ion Accommodation 



Tcj 

No 

Kuccha 

Pucca 

Yes 

No 

Running up lO Class I 
Running up to Class I 
Running up to Class IH 

2 

i* 


"l 

• • 

"z 

Running up to Class IV 

6 

z 


6 

i 

5 

Running up to Class V 

.. 58 

10 

11 

47 

6 

52 

Percentage 

., 83-5 

16-5 

16-7 

83-3 

10-6 

89 >4 


* Runs in a dhoramsala 


The data in Table 5 reveals that out of 79 schools, 66 schools (83‘5 pet 
cent) have their own buildings and 13 schools (l6-5 per cent) do not so ■ 
far. Schools without buildings hold their classes either under the shelter of 
trees or in huts or rented buildings. One school uses a dhai-amsaln Out <A-\ 
the schools (66 schools) having their own buildings, 83*3 per cent of them'.' 
have pucca buildings and the remaining 16*7 per cent have kaccha ones, 
data further show that even though a good percentage of the schools hay^ 
some kind of building, 89'4 per cent of them do not possess adequate aox)!^ 
modation for the various classes. ■ - -m 


' ,4 
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TABLE 6 

Padlity for gardening 


Schools 


Up to Class 1 
Up to Class II 
Up to Class ni 
Up to Class IV 
Up to Class V 
Percentage 


AVAlLABIUry Of 
Land 

Yes No In- 

Sttff- 

cient 

1 

d 1 

3 5 

27 34 8 

39-2 50-7 10-] 


AV AlLAJllLlTY Of 
Water 

Yes No hi- 

suff. 
dent 

1 

2 

1 7 

18 45 5 

1-0 69-5 6-4 


Equipment for 
Garden 


Yes No 


'i 

2-5 


1 

2 

8 

63 

93-8 


In- 

stiff- 

cieni 


"3 

3-7 


The atudysls in Table 6 reveals that 59-2 pet cent of the schnob 
have land for gardening; 50-7 pet cent do not possess any land at all; and 
10 •! per cent do possess land but insufficient in area for the purpose/ 

The availability of water is even poorel. Only 24 per cent of the rchoob 
have water available; 6-4 per cent have water but not enough for gardening. 

Further, gardening in the primary schools is handicapped by the fact that 
the schools having water do not necessarily have the land also. In some schools 
the water available is not suitable for irrigation. The condition of the garden’ 
ing equipment in schools is still more deplorable. 

The existing facility for school gardening, as revealed above, is not com- 
patible with the requirements of the primary schools syUabi (Government of 
Rajasthan, 19 ) which provide for training for the students at least in rudi¬ 

mentary agriculture. Under these conditions, the aim of "introduction of work- 
experience as an integral part of primary education" (Education 
1964-66) cannot be fulfilled. ’ 

To live up to the principle of educating for a sound mind in a sound 
body, our schoob must provide adequate facilities for games and sports includ¬ 
ing games equipment. This is essential for the health of the youngsters which 
has a direct and positive relationship with their mental soundness and growth. 

TABLET 


FaeUities for games and sports 


Schools 

Playground 


Yes 

No 

In- 

suff- 

Running up to Class 1 



cient 

Running up to Class 11 

..* i 



Running up to Class HI 

1 

'i 


Running up to Class IV 

1 

7 


Running up to Class V 

.. 10 

15 

7 

Percentage 

.. 16-4 

74-7 

8-9 


Games Equipment 


Yes No In- 
wff- 
dent 


1 

‘2 

8 

12 30 

15-2 51-9 


26 

32-9 
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The data in Table 7 does not show a happy situation in this tespect. Only 
16-4 per cent of the schools have sufficient playground area; 8-9 per cent 
do not possess sufficient area, though they do have some. Some of the schools 
do use gocher bhoomi (pasture land) for playing but these grounds cannot be 
fully developed for the school purposes for want of legal authority, 

A similar situation -exists in relation td the equipment and materials for 
games and sports It was found that the materials available with many of the 
schools were not in good condition. It was further noted that the students in 
the majority of the schools commonly play kabbadi, kho-kho, ring-ball and 
football. 

Table 8 below includes some information on teaching aids commonly 
being used in primary schools. On the basis of observation and discussions with 
school teachers, six teaching aids which are very fundamental were considered 
to be extremely important for all the primary schools. 


TABLE 8 

Estenttul teaching Ms 


.Schools 

Black- 

BOAUn 

N'aps 

Globs 

Count- 

INO 

Chart 

■Varn- 

MALA 

Chart 

Monn.s 

All 

Equip¬ 

ment 

R' nning r.p to Clas' I 

‘l 

i 

. 

i 

,, 

» , 


Running up to Class 11 

. 

1 

. . 

, 

R nning i.p to Class HI 

1 

1 


1 


. . 

, 

ic inning i p to Class IV 

7 

6 

3 

5 

4 

2 

2 

Ri nning i p to Class V 

62 

53 

15 

42 

43 

14 

8 

Percentago 

89-8 

77-2 

22 8 

62 0 

60-7 

20'0 

12-7 


A look at Table 8 clearly indicates that the facility for teaching aids in 
primary schools is very inadequate. It seems that the majority of the schools 
have blackboards (89-8 per cent), maps (77-2 per cent), counting charts 
(62-0 per cent), and varnamala charts (60-7 per cent). But the globes and 
models available are extremely limited. Also, only 12-7 per cent of die sdiools 
have all these essential teaching aids. It may also be noted that several schools 
have maps, charts, etc, but not in good condition. 

From the data in Table 9, it is quite evident that the library facility in, 
rural' pfimary schools is indeed extremely poor. In most of the schools (except:,; 
ing two), though the library facility seems to exist, the requirement of eveij^ 
an average library does not appear to have been met. The data for eight yeatS; 
indicate that the number of books including magazines, periodicals, etc., pefe 
school vary from 86 to 125 only. Further it was found that even these limitj^i 
books are not the ones which are very much needed for school students. 
of them are old books donated by the villagers and other individuals. Surpxl# 
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ingly enough, only two schools out of the total number studied have an almitah 
to keep the books. 

TABLE 9 

Adeqtucy of the Uhfery facility 

Schools Librartes Almirah Number oe Books* from 1959-66 

IN FOR 

ScviooLs Kcfjinq 




Books 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Running up to 

Cla.s 1 


, , 

. . 

. . 

. * 

, , 

, , 


, , 

, , 

Running up to 

Class II 

1 

. 


. 


25 

26 

51 

63 

100 

Running i.p to 

Class III 

2 

. , 


. 

, 

. , 


, ; 

98 

98 

Running vp to 

Clas' IV 

8 

, 

412 

462 

492 

537 

537 

589 

742 

864 

R nning ’ p to 
Class V 

66 

2 

6353 

6736 

7328 

7523 

7616 

7861 

8705 

8811 

Total 

77 

2 

6765 

7198 

7820 

8085 

8179 

8501 

9608 

9873 

Average No. of Boolcs/Scliools 

86 

91 

99 

102 

103 

107 

121 

125 


* l^gozines and other periodicals are also included. 


In the year 1966, in the Panchayat Samiti schools under study, the average 
number of students and the books available in the school libraries worked out 
to be 74 and 125 per school respectively According to the American standard 
recommended in the year 1945 (Indian standard not known), the number of 
volumes in the schools under study should be about 740. This represents quite 
a contrast between what should be and what is It is also evident that yearly 
increase in the number of books is extremely limited. 

In Table 10 some types of incentives provided to students in the rural 
primary schools are included The analysis shows that most of the schools (93*'^ 


Schools 

TABLE 10 

Help and incentive to students 

Break- Free 

Scholar¬ 

Schools 


FAST 

Reading 

ships 

WITH ALL 

Running up to Class 1 


Materials 


Benefits 

Running up to Class 11 

.. 


i' 

.. 

Running up to Class III 

2 

.. 

• I * 

Running up to Class IV 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Running up to Class V 

67 

63 

40 

17 

Percentage 

93-7 

86-0 

58-2 

27-8 


per cent) provide some light breakfast, mainly milk (powder milk supplied 
by CAS.E). In 86 pet cent of the schools there is the tradition of providing 
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free books and other materials to deserving students. Scholarships (mainly pro. 
vided by the Samaj Kalyan Vibhag) are being made available to 58 per cent 
of the schools. But only in 27 * 8 per cent of the schools are all the above fhtee 
types of incentives provided to students. 


tabu; 11 


AssistatK 0 availabh for the improvement of school buildings for the year 1959 


Schools 

Improve¬ 

Financial 

Finanoal 

Help 

Schools 

Running up to Glass 1 
Running up to Class 11 

ments IN 
Buildings 
After 1959 

Help BY 
Panchayat 
Samiti 

Help 

BY 

Villagers 

BY 

Villagers 
IN Kind 

Gethno 

NO 

Help 

i' 

Running up to Class Ill 

1 

. 

i 

2 


Running up to Class IV 

6 

5 

5 

6 

2 

Running up to Class V 

36 

30 

25 

13 

32 

Percentage 

55-7 

44-3 

39-2 

26-6 

44-3 


As is obvious from Table 11, after the year 1959, improvements have been 
made in 44 schools out of the total 79 under study. In 44*3 per cent of die 
schools, financial assistance was made available by the Panchayat Samiti, and 
in 39'2 per cent by the contribution of the villagers. Only 26-6 pet cent schools 
enjoyed village help in terms of kind for improving the school buildings. 11% 
fortunately, 44-3 per cent of the schools did not get any type of assistance f»ia 
these sources. 

Table 12 reveals the seating facility available for the students of vari^ 
classes. It is seen from Table 12 that in the majority of schools, the stD' 


Schools 


Running up to 
Class I 

Running up to 
Class II 
Running up to 
Class ni 
Running up to 
Class IV 
Running up to 
Class V 


TABLE 12 

Seating facility for the students, doss-wise 

Seating on Seating on Fuknii'ube for 

Floor Dorries Students 


No. of 
Schools 

Percent 

age 

No. of 
Schools 

Percent 

age 

NooA 

Schools 

Percen 

age 

50 

63-3 

29 

36-7 

.. 


42 

53-2 

37 

46-8 

«. 

4 4 *-'ir 

17 

21-5 

62 

78-5 

.. 

.. 

10 

12-6 

69 

87-4 

.. 

• • 

-• f|0 

6 

7-d 

72 

911 

1 

1‘3 '«! 
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dents studying in classes I and II are made to sit on the floor (63*3 per cent 
and 53'2 per cent respectively). In the higher classes (classes III to V), the 
students sit on durries. It is very uafoemnate that furniture is not at all avail¬ 
able for these students. 

The position as regards the furniture made available for die school teachers 
and then their offices is not very encouraging either. In faa, each treatment must 
have at least one chair and one table, besides some benches, stools and almirahs 


TABI<E 13 


Fttmtiure availablt for the staff and ofiee 


Schools 

Running up to Class 1 
Running up to Class U 
Running up to Class IK 
Running up to Class XV 
Running up to Class V 
Percentage 


CKAms 

Tables 

Benches 
AND SlOOLS 

Almirah 

»i 

i‘ 


■ ■ 

1 

1 



7 

8 

3 

i 

57 

49 

21 

9 

83-5 

74-7 

30-4 

12-6 


The data in Table 13 shows that 16*3 per cent of the schools do not 
have even a single chair. Likewise, tables, beaches, stools and almirahs are avail¬ 
able in 74*7 per cent, 30*4 per cent and 12*6 per cent of the schools respec¬ 
tively. But even this furniture includes pieces which need repair. 


Findings 

The finding s of this study are summarized bebw: 

1. Out of the schools studied, the first school came into existence in 1917. 
Most of the others were opened during the last 15 to 20 years. 

2. The over-all picture as regards the distance of a school from various 
important places and institutions appears to be satisfactory. However, l4 per 
cent of the schools in the Panchayat Samiti under study are situated about 10 
miles away from the village bus stand. As for the post-office, 59*5 per cent 
of the schools are about five miles away, and 1 • 26 per cent are even 20 miles 
away. 

3. Most of the schools (86-1 per cent) ate running all the five primary 
classes; 10*2 per cent are runnitfg up to Class TV; 2-5 per cent up to 
Class III; and 1*2 per cent up to Class II. 

4. The total enrolment in 1966 was 2*44 times the enrolment in 1959. 
In these eight years, there has been a definite trend towards gradual increase 
in enrolment. 
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5. Out of the total enrolfnent, 80 to 88 pet cent is tepresented by the , 
boys and about two to 12 per cent by the girls. There is no marked change 
in the enrolment of boys and girls during these eight years except that in 
1966 the percentage of boys enrolled in the schools had dropped down to 
66-7 per cent and the percentage of girls had gone up to 33‘3 per cent, 

6. The enrolment of boys and girls coming from scheduled castes and 
backward classes in 1966 was 2‘84 times that in 1959. However, the propor¬ 
tionate increase in relation to the total enrolment from year to year has been 
more or less constant. 

7. The strength of teaching staff has risen to 1'9 times what it vm 
in 1959. The teacher-student ratio in 1959 was 1: 29, whereas in 1966, the 
ratio was 1: 37. Five to 10 per cent of the teachers are female. The non¬ 
teaching staff had gone up three times; the female non-teaching staff ait 
gradually on the increase- 

8. The ratio of non-teaching staff to teaching staff clearly inidicates that 
the non-teaching staff has been greatly enhanced in recent years. For 
instance, in 1959, on an average, there was only one member of the non- 
teaching staff for about 12 teachers, whereas in 1966, the ratio was 1:3‘5. 

9. The studenc-teacliet ratio in the majority of cases in these years has 
ranged from 26: 1 to 40: 1. To be specific, 73-4 per cent of the schools have 
a student-teacher ratio of 41 ; 1 or below, and 26’6 per cent of the schools 
have a student-teacher ratio of 41:1 to 6l: 1 or above. 

10. 41-6 per cent of the boys and 66-5 per cent of the girls of school 
are are not using the schooling facility in the villages. Out of the total school¬ 
going children in the Panchayat Samiti under study, only 49‘7 per cent of. 
the boys and girls are going to the schools. 

11. Even though most of the schools have their own buildings, there is 
need for providing financial assistance to 13 (16-3 pet cent) schools which 
so fat do not have their buildings. Assistance is needed in almost all the.V 
schools for developing adequate accommodation. 

12. The facilities for gardening are available only in a limited number of', 
schools (39'2 per cent). Water and land both have been problems for many^' 
schools. 
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13, The programme and the facilities available for physical education, both 
in fprins of playgrounds and sports and games equipment, are very inadequate 
in the schools. The same holds good for teaching aids, library facilities, furni¬ 
ture for staff and students, and the incentive provided to deserving students. 

Implications 

The following implications need to be considered in any attempt to improve 
c opdifinns in rural primary schools. 

1. Some schools (14 per cent) are 10 miles away from the bus stand 
while a large number of the schools are about 5 miles away from the post- 
office. When schools are shifted or new schools are opened, care should be 
taken to see that these distances are considerably shorter 

2. The enrolment trend sho'-s that no serious efforts have been made at 
any time for improving the student .strength in the schools. The enrolment for 
girls continues to be poor. The total enrolment in schools represents only about 
50 per cent of the children of school-going age—^boys and girls. An organized 
effort, therefore, must be made in order to improve the enrolment. The enrol¬ 
ment for scheduled castes and backward classes also needs added attention. 

3. There is an increasing trend for women teachers to serve in primary 
schools. This is a happy sign as women are considered to be more sympathetic 
and delicate in handling children at primary level. This trend should be fur 
ther encouraged. 

4. In a limited number of schools (26*6 pet cent) the teacher-smdent 
ratio is relatively high This needs correction. In some schools this ratio is 
very low, and there care should be taken to increase the enrolment, so that the 
teachers and other school facilities are fully taken advantage of. 

5. The findings reveal that facilities for buildings, library, games and 
sports, furniture and teaching aids are not adequate. This requires that more 
finances be made available for primary schools. 

6. More scholarships and such other financial assistance should be pro¬ 
vided to the students, so that potentially good but poor students can have the 
opportunity to further their education. 

7. In an agrarian country like India, it is imperative that the rural schools 
possess adequate land and water for developing and maintaining a kitchen 
garden, a flower garden, etc. This will provide opportunities to the pupils to 
learn about scientific agriculture and produaion. Developing such understand* 
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ing and sensitivity among the younger generation is basic to the a grirnln iMii 
development and the rural prosperity of India. 
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Bilingualism and Adjustment 
Difficulties 

T. S. Rao 


The study reported in this paper u/as undertaken to 
investigate two hypotheses regarding fnonocultural 
bilhgual children: that they show relatively more 
problem behaviours than monoglots and to that extent 
are nudadjusted; and that the degree of maladjustment 
is related to their second-language lUtmment. The 
sample comprised 226 children (age-group 6-10 years), 
with Kannada or Telugu as their mother-tongue, dram 
from the first five classes of 30 primary Tamil-medium 
schools of Madras. Relevant information about the 
subjects was sought from the teachers through an inven¬ 
tory covering school situations and from the parents 
through another inventory covering home situations. For 
the first hypothesis, a control group of children with 
Tamil as their mother-tongue, matched for intelligence, 
was used. The second-language tUtainmont of the sample 
was judged by measuring four language skills. The 
residts supported the first hypothesis partudly, and did 
not sustain the second. 


A majority of the innumetable research investigations that have been 
undertaken in the area of bilingualism is concerned with the ^ect on mental 
development. One is struck, therefore, by the utter lack of well-planned studies 
on the effects of bilingualism on personality, and is apt to see the justice of 
Spoetl’s (1943) remark that there have been many “speculative claims but 
little evidence” regarding the deleterious effects such as those mentioned by 
authors like Michaelis, Sander, Gall and Laurie (Weinrich, 1933). Since 
language and personality are very closely intertwined, it has been said that 
"inefficiency or inadequacy in speech implies as a necessary corollary an impaired 
adjustment (Seth and Guthrie, 1933). The bilingual <Md may be retarded in 
development in his own mother-tongue or in the second language or in both, 
and may reveal characteristics foreign to die particular language. He may not 
be proficient in the necessary skills such as vocabulary, etc. Added to this, he 
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may be a bicultutal which may give to him a margiaal status. His feeling that 
he is not accepted by either of the language groups may lead to severe adjust* 
ment problems. This may be especially so in the years 6-10 when he is moving'* 
away from his secure family environment to the outside world where his peer 
group holds a key place. If he is deficient in the language of the school, this 
bilingualism may also lead to learning difficulties which again may lead to 
personality malfunctioning. This may take the form of strong inferiority 
feelings, withdrawal from the group and, sometimes, neurotic and even anti* 
social tendencies. 

Hypotheses 

The preceding disaission leads one to hypothesize a close connection of 
the adjustment problems of bilingual children with theit second language attain¬ 
ments. The hypotheses that were laid down for investigation were; 

1. The bilingual child shows relatively more problem behaviours than 
a monoglot, and to that extent, is maladjusted. 

2 The degree of maladjustment is related to the second-language 
attainments. 

These hypotheses were laid in the context of monocultural bilingualism 
where the two language groups belong almost to the same cultural stock and 
where the two languages have the same Dravidian roots. The first language is 
the language of the home and is learnt by the child with a fair amount of 
mastery, simultaneously with which the second language is picked up' from 
the environment and is used also as the medium of learning in the school. Hence 
the two languages are acquired in separate but simultaneous contexts. 
Bilingualism of this type should also be called early bilingualism as the 
children are subjected to the influences of the two languages fairly early in 
their life. 

Sample 

Since the population set up to test the above two hypotheses belonged to 
the age-group 6-10 years and since the factors associated with learning in a 
different medium are assumed to contribute to adjustment difficulties, the sam¬ 
ple was drawn from the first five grades of 30 primary Tamil-medium schools 
in the city of Madras. Two hundred and twenty-six children consisting of an 
equal number of boys and girls with Kannada or Telugu as their mother-tongue, 
were taken as the sample for the investigation. These children fell in the age- 
group of 6+ to 104 - years. The sample was a Iower-middl?-class sample in 
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the main. Since the absolute language attainments of these children were not 
measured at any stage, the degree of sea>nd'langaage deficiency was not known. 
This varied from child to child depending upon the amount of stay in the 
second-language area, the grade in which they were studying and other factors. 


For the purpose of testing the first hypothesis, vtz., that bilingual children 
show relatively mote behaviour problems than monoglots, the matched-group 
technique was adopted. Children whose mother-tongue was Tamil, and who 
were smdying in the Tamil medium, were taken as the control group. An 
exactly equal number of boys and girls in each of the five age-groups formed 
the sample in the control group. These children were matched with the children 
in the experimental bilingual group not only for age, but also for economic 
status, educational level and the professional category of the parents. The 
groups were matched with respect to intelligence also, which was done using 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices Care was also taken to see that such factors as 
change of school or living away from parents were also taken into consideration 
while matching the two groups. 

Instruments 

Because of the fact that most of the existing questionnaires or inventories 
for studying adjustments are nor suitable for use at the lower age-levels (Cattel 
and Coan, 1959) and that self-ratings, peer ratings as well as projective tests 
do not wotk efficiently at this level, the adjustments of the children in this 
sample were studied through the assessments of teachers and parents. 'The 
indicators of adjustment difficulties observed in the classroom and home situa¬ 
tions were selected in six broad categories; aggressive or anti-social behaviours, 
nervous habits, withdrawal behaviour, social skills and general feelings of 
inadequacy. These indicators coveted the common patterns of maladjusttve 
behaviours met with in the school and at home, and were included in two 
adjustment inventories. The first inventory consisted of indicators in the school 
situation, and the second one of indicators in ±e home situation. Items were 
seleaed in the first instance from the adjustment inventones available, but the 
final inventories consisted of only those items which discriminated a known 
maladjusted group from a well-adjusted group, the groups having been so nomi¬ 
nated by a majority of the teachers in two try-out schools. The two final 
inventoties consisted of 79 and 66 items respectively, including respectively seven 
and six check items. Each item was required to be answered with one of the 
thtee responses, 'often*, 'sometimes' and 'never'. Two points were allotted for 
'often’, one point for ’sometimes’, and zero for ‘never’. 
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In addition to these items, both the questioonaites consisted of a secdoll' 
on ft^i-sonal data. Ttuough this, information was sought regarding char^ o{ 
place, order of birth, speech difBculties, nervous habits, academic background, 
etc., of the child, and regarding the socio-economic status of the family. 

The teachers’ and parents' inventories thus consisted of items each of 
which was valid regarding its power to differentiate the maladjusted from the 
well-adjusted. In addition to this, the diflfetences in the total scores for the 
items obtained between tlie two extreme groups in the case of both these 
inventories were significant at -01 level The inter-teacher reliability for the 
teachers’ inventory was -97 and split-half reliabilities for the patents’ and 
teachers’ inventories were -57 and *47 respectively. 

Even though each of these two inventories could thus alone serve the 
purpose, the correlation coefficient of the scores on these two inventories for., 
the 452 children in the experimental and control groups was only 0'22. This 
was to be expected, for, tire teacher and the parents could have only a partial 
picture of the child’s adjustment. Therefore, the scores got for each tendenq 
in the two inventories were combined after giving weightage according to the 
method of principal components. The six weighted scores were again weighted 
following the same method. These six weighted tendency scores were added 
together to obtain the 'Maladjustment Scores’ as discussed elsewhere 
(Rao, 1964). 

Haugen (1965) has remarked that no generally recognized scale exists 
for measuring accomplishment in language, and even to this day, "a great 
lag exists in all foreign-language measurements". Moreover, several skills go to 
make up language proficiency, and it is not always possible to study each one 
of them. In the present investigation, four skills were chosen to study the 
bilingual children’s proficiency in Tamil These skills are: active basic voca¬ 
bulary, ability to follow directions, power of comprehension, and general 
language maturity. Four tests in these skills formed the battery of tests 
employed to test the second hypothesis. 

The Picture-vocabulary Test consisted of 64 words denoting professions, 
objects, edibles, actions, animals, parts of the body, parts of a house and 
nature-expressions which were within the range of at least 75 pet rqnf of 
the Tamil children in the first two standards of primary school These were 
to be presented in the form of illustrations mounted on cards of size 5i'’X 
3i"- They were selected out of a preliminary try-out battery of 120 words 
administered to Tamil children of ages 6—8 years. Bach correct response for 
the pictures gained a score of one and hence the maximum possible score was 
sixty-four. SpUt-half reliability of the test was -72, as ralcnlated from the 
main study results. Regular age-progression and sex differences in the scores 
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for diildrea ia the main study were taken as evidence of the validity 

of the test (Mussen, I960). 

Since understanding what is said, and following directions are important 
glrills necessary in daily life, a direcdons test was the second language test 
used in the present study. Some 40 directions were compiled in the preliminaty 
form after taking into consideration the intelligence and maturation level of 
the subjects as well as the vocabulary of the directions. The responses to these 
directions were either in the form of one-word answers or simple actions 
arrnrfiing to the directions. These directions, mostly taken from the tests for 
the lower age-levels of the Binet-Simon and Kamat's Stanford—^Revision 
intelligence tests, etc., were translated and re-worded into simple spoken Tamil 
as used in Madras City. The vocabulary •'was limited to the words within the 
comprehension of children in the lower standards. The average length of the 
sentences used was 4-2 words. The test battery was administered individually 
to each child. The time taken to give the correct response after the last word 
in the direction was uttered was also noted. Using Atkin's method of extreme 
groups, this battery was administered to 20 Kannada and Telugu children in 
the age-group 6-10 years in an Anglo-Indian school with varying Tamil handi¬ 
caps, and to 20 Tamil children in the same classes- The method of discriminant 
function analysis was adopted to retain the 20 items that best disaiminated 
between the two groups in terms of the frequency of correct responses and 
the average time taken for correct responses (Krishnan and Rao, 1964). The 
20 items thus selected elicited a variety of responses, such as naming of colours, 
stating age, showing parts of the body, indicating the period of the day, naming 
animals, giving the ordinal numbers, etc. Four points were given for responses 
in less than one second, three points for 1-3 seconds, two points for 3-5 
seconds, and one point for above 5 seconds. The maximum possible score 
was 80. The reliability was *73, as calculated from the scores of the main 
bilingual group. Age-progression and sex differences in the scores were again 
considered as indicative of the validity of the test. The difference in means of 
the scores of the bilingual and Tamil groups of the preliminary uy-out was 
significant at '01 level. 

The test devised to assess the oral comprehension skill consisted of two 
stories written in free-flowing Tamil The first consisted of 15 sentences, all 
in the past tense. Most of them were simple sentences; only a few of them 
were complex. Some words of feeling, such as pride, anger, laughter, were 
also included. The second story was bigger than the first one and contained 
a number of complex sentences, but the vocabulary load was limited to the 
compr^ension of the subjects in the age-group 6-10 years. Key questitxis, 
six for die first and eight for the second story, were framed. These two stories 
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were recorded on an emital.e tape at a standard spe^ of 1-7/8/4,75 on a 
PhiUips tape-recorder. The stories were read out as if diey were ^emg dd 
to an^individual child, and the conversational style was adopted for 

Mowed by questions on it. These questions also were recorded on 
tTtape The tape was played individually to the children. After a preliminary 
Si^ltration to a few Tamil children, ten questions were retained in the 
STm Each correct answer was given one point, so that the maximi^ 
was’ten. The reUabUity was -86. The s^e considerations as in the 

case of the previous two tests indicated its validity. 

A test in the form of a Story Telling Test was also used to raver other 
important indices of language growth, such as sentence construction, syntax, 
spewed, pronunciation, etc. Children were asked to talk on some topic j 
iLerest to them or to tell stories which were tape-recorded. In the case of 
very young children, a set of attractive pictures was used to help them 
lome out with stories. These Tamil passages were transcribed exactly ^ they 
were given, in Tamil, retaming all errors, repetitions, etc. A set of rules was 

framed to transcribe redundancies, noises, gaps, etc. _ 

Those concepts which have been found to reaUy measure the maturity of 
language expression were used and hence the traditional method of analysmg 
intf ^ammatical categories such as parts of speech was given up. The 
method of scoring adopted was as follows: 


Ratio of compound and complex sentenras to 
tomWbOT of sentences (M .Itiplied by 20) 
Type tSSi Ratio or the r^o of potent 
words used to total munber of word 

uilfo number of 

senteneex (Multiplied by lO) 

Average sentence length 


Error Score 


Maximum Si'orc 
20 


10 

10 

10 

(Theoreticilly 
not fixed) 

Minii' score 


■Other language' words, wrong inflection, wrong verb, agreemet^t « 
usage, wrong tense form, redundancy, incomplete sentences, omwsion d ^ 
fix« incomprehensible sentences, idiomatic errors, syntactical redundancy, dm 
using pronouns or pointers where' requited, and omission of the 
Zll coldered as errors. The ratio of the number of errors to 
number of words was the error score. This was subtracted from the total 

*^°^^The age-progression in scores noted in the main study indicates the 
validity of the test. 
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The scores ia the four language tests were converted to standard scores 
(SD = 10, M=50). The sum of the four standard scores was considered as 
the second-language attainment score. 

The investigation was carried out in the 30 sample primary schools in 
the city of Madras, where the number of Kannada- and Telitgu-speakipg child¬ 
ren was sufficiently large. All the bilingual children in the first five classes 
were selected. (The subjects for the control group were selected by selecting 
Tamil children matched for age, sex, approximate income of the father, etc.) 
The copies in English of the parents' questionnaire for the experimental group 
and the Tamil version of the same for the control group were filled in 
the parents. The class-teachers filled in the teachers’ questionnaire for all the 
children. Raven’s Progressive Matrices Tests (coloured form) were adminis¬ 
tered to the two groups for matching for intelligence. 

The language tests could be administered only to 118 bilingual children 
in ten schools due to non-availabiiity of facilities in the rest of the schools. 
The Picture-Vocabulary Test and Direaions Test were administered in the 
first session, and the other two tests requiring the use of a tape-recorder were 
administered in the second session. Bach session lasted about 20 minutes. 


Analysis of results and conclusions 

The information supplied by the parents and teachers in the Personal 
Data Sheet part of the questionnaires revealed that the number of detentions 
was more in the case of bihngual girls than for Tamil girls and that the 
Tamil-group girls got more prizes than bilingual girls. The teachers also rated 
the control girls higher in academic standing than the bilingual girls. Thus 
the bilingual girls show poor academic achievements in comparison with Tamil 
girls. This difference is not found in the case of bilingual and Tamil boys. 
This leads to the conclusion that bihngualism has a deleterious effect on academic 
adjustments in the case of girls. 

The Personal Data information did not reveal much about nervous habits 
such as thumb-sucking, chewing, difficulty in paying attention, etc There was 
no difference between the two groups in the frequency of the incidents reported. 
However, the incidence of smttering in bilingual boys is greater than in Tamil 
boys, and this is significant at -02 level. The speech of bilingual children is 
rated as indistinct by the teachers. Bilingual boys ate also reported to eiqierience 
difficulty in finding words. Bilingual girls are as good as Tamil girls in speech. 
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The maladjustment scores were analysed using the three-way analysis of 
variance. The mean maladjustment scores for the various groups are given in 
Table 1, and the results of analysis of variance, are given in Table 2. 

TABLE 1 

Means of maladjustment scores 

Age Experimental Control Tot al Boys Girls 



Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 




6 

71-45 

72-87 

72-16 

72-06 

54-54 

63-30 

67-73 

71-76 

63-71 


19 

19 

38 

19 

19 

38 

76 

38 

38 

7 

68-13 

68-59 

68-39 

75-77 

52-08 

62-08 

65-24 

71-95 

60-34 


19 

26 

45 

19 

26 

45 

90 

38 

52 

8 

50 44 

57-33 

54-71 

61-18 

54-30 

56 91 

55-81 

55-81 

55-82 


19 

31 

50 

19 

31 

50 

100 

38 

62 

9 

70-24 

72-66 

71-21 

58-63 

53-19 

56-43 

63 82 

64-43 

62-93 


31 

21 

52 

31 

21 

52 

104 

62 

42 

10 

65-94 

67-07 

66-38 

69-26 

56-44 

64-26 

65-32 

67-60 

61-75 


25 

16 

41 

25 

16 

41 

82 

50 

32 

Total 

65-81 

66-76 

66-28 

66 55 

53-93 

60-24 

63-26 

60-10 

60-34 


113 

113 

226 

113 

113 

226 

452 

226 

226 


TABLE 2 

Analysis of ■uariance of maladjustment scores 


SoimcB 

or 

Sum op squares 

Mean Square 

F 

Group 

1 

5387-47 

5387-47 

4-79* 

Sex 

1 

5186-59 

5186-59 

4 61* 

Age 

4 

6605-42 

1651-36 

1-47 

Group and Sex 

1 

4340-53 

4340 53 

3 86* 

Group and Age 

4 

3374-80 

843-70 

<1 

Sex and Age 

4 

1-64 

0-41 

<1 

Group, Sex and Age 

4 

3390-24 

847 50 

<1 

Error 

432 

485754-39 

1124-43 



E 

G E-C 

E-C 



B-G 

B-Q Boys 

Girls 


df 

224 

224 224 

224 


t 

•21 

2*91♦* 0-14 

2-80* 



* Siguificaoc at >03 level. 
** Significant at <01 level. 


It is seen from Table 1 diat the mean maladjustment scores for the ei^i- 
mental (bilingual) group is higher than that for the control (monolingual). 
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group. This difference being signiffcanr at -05 level, it can be said that the 
bilingual children in this sample show more adjustment difficulties than the 
monolingual children. 

Putther observation reveals that this difference in maladjustment scores 
between the two groups is due to the difference in the scores of the girls in 
die two groups. The difference in scores between the girls m the experimental 
and control groups is significant at 0-01 level. Only the bilingual girls, and 
not the bilingual boys, show adjustment difficulties. Hence the first hypothesis 
has to be accepted only partially, and has to be re-worded thus: 

Bilingual girls show more behaviour problems than monolingual girls, and 
to that mttent they are maladjusted. 

A snap study with a small sample of bilingual and monolingual children 
studying in English-medium schools revealed that even when both were study¬ 
ing in the same medium, which is a foreign language to both the groups, the 
bilingual children showed more adjustment difficulties This suggests that this 
maladjustment is not associated with school bilingualism. 

The second hypothesis that was formulated was that the maladjustment 
arises from a second-language deficiency. The maladjustment scores should show' 
high negative correlation with second-language attainment scores to sustain this 
hypothesis. However, the correlation coefficient was only -04—^which was low 
and quite negligible. Therefore, the second hypothesis that maladjustment is 
related to second-language deficiencies does not seem to be sustained 
by this study. 

It is also significant to note that the bilingual girls were superior to boys 
in language and that the differences in the means of language-attainment scores 
between boys and girls was significant at -Ol level. 

Thus, bilingual girls, chough they are superior in the second-language to 
bilingual boys, have adjustment difficulties. This extends to the academic field 
also, and they fare badly in comparison with control girls. Since this maladjust¬ 
ment is not related to the attainments in the second-language, we can only say 
that bilingualism effects in some way the adjustment of girls. Perhaps this mal¬ 
adjustment has its roots in attainments in the first-language itself, but this only 
further research can tell. 
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Developmental Norms of 
Children Aged ^-5 years: 

A Klot Study' 

Raj/Uakshmi MmeMhatim 

This pilot study was undertaken on a sample of 38 
children in the age-group 2^-5 years, drawn from ten 
nursery schools of New Delhi, to trace the pattern of 
child development during these years. Other objects 
were : (#) to develop, modify and adapt to Indian con¬ 
ations the testing equipment in Geselh Developmental 
Schedule in the fields of motor, adaptive, language and 
personal-social development; («) to develop observa¬ 
tional record blanks for dll the tests included in this 
study ; {iii) to develop standard procedures for adminis^ 
taring the different tests. In this paper the author de¬ 
scribes, in detail, how the above objectives were pursued. 


Though developmeacal processes follow a consisceat course, eariroomeatal 
variables do make aa impact upon the pattern of.- child development. For 
instance, absence of stimulation from the environment, poor health, malnutrition, 
or lack of incentive from adults may retard the normal rate of development, 
Gimatic conditions, social values, and customs and traditions also influence the 
developmental pattern of the child. Thus it is obvious that the developmental 
patterns of children of different cultures are not comparable and that the data 
obtained from elsewhere cannot be applied to understand the children of India. 
The present project was therefore undertaken to elicit dris much-needed basic 
data on child development in India. Such data should pave the way for major 
changes in education, for example, in curriculum planning. 

It was proposed to start the present project from the age of 2 ^ years as 
it is at this age that the child is first exposed to schooling. An organized agency 
like the pre-school can reach the child at this age and stimulate his development 
by means of an enriched school progtamme. The rate of development, particularly 

t This study was conducted by the author at the Depattment of Psychological Foundations, 
National Lutimte of Education, under the guidance of Sbib K. Mitra. The project staff 
consisted of Nalini Singhal, P. D. Khea, R. Prasad and Saj Abtol. 
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intellectual development, is extremely rapid during this stage and the child 
derives the maximum benefit if stimulation is given at this stage. Moreover, 
it is on this stage that the entire schooling programme is based. 

On examining the various studies in this field, it was felt that what was 
needed in the beginning in India was a study which would tell us about the 
pattern of child development, and not a study which arrived at a quantitative 
index of growth. It was decided to adopt Gesell’s Developmental Schedules^ 
for the proposed smdy, for the following reasons: 

1 Gesell's developmental smdies are continuous, covering the period 
from early infancy to adolescence. 

2 . The Gesell approach is development-oriented and considers every child 

unique is his/her developmental history. It does not score behaviour 
as right or wrong but takes the developmental pattern as a unit. 

3 Gesell’s schedules were found to be the most comprehensive of all 
scales, and they cover all aspects of development. 

In order to adapt Gesell’s Developmental Schedules to Indian conditions, 
the present pilot study was conducted on a sample of the nursery-school-going 
population of Delhi in 1963-64. Tlie study has the following three objectives: 

1 To develop, modify, and adapt the testing equipment used in Gesell’s 

Developmental Schedule, in the field of motor, adaptive, language 
and personal-social development. 

2 To develop elaborate, exhaustive, observational record blanks for all 

the tests included in the study so as to ensure objectivity in obser¬ 
vations. 

3. To develop standard procedures for administering different tests in 

order to maintain uniformity in the testing done by different field 
workers. 

The sample 

The sample consisted of 38 nursery-school-going children in the age-group 
2i-5 years. The detailed break-up of the sample is as under: 


Ages 

Boys 

Girls 

24 

5 

4 

3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


20 

18 

Total = 38 


I A. Gesell, the First Fke Years of Ufe, London ; Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1940, 
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The testing piogramme was confined to ten nursery schools covering dif¬ 
ferent fee-groups. After drawing up a list of the schook in New Delhi, r h esp 
were classified into three types according to the fee they charged: high, low 
and middle. Tliree schools each were selected from the high- and low-fee types 
and four from the middle-fee type. The fee charged by the school was found 
to be a fairly good indicator of the socio-economic status of children, and thus 
it enabled us to get a representative sample of children. 

The developmental aspects studied 

The developmental aspects studied were: 

A. Adaptive development, 

B. Language development, 

C. Motor development, 

D. Personal-social development. 

A Adaptive Development 

Adaptive development stands for those activities which a child is able to 
perform by virtue of his maturation at a particular tune in his growth, without 
specific training of these. The knowledge or awareness of these is intrinsically 
associated with his growth processes though the stage or time of its unfolding 
is a function of his environment. Gesell has defined adaptive development as 
"a convenient category for those varied adjustments, perceptual, orientational, 
manual, and verbal, which reflect the child’s capacity to initiate new experiences 
and to profit by past experience.” 

The following are some of the tests used to test adaptive development. 

I. Cube Play, 

II. Form Discrimination, 

III. Drawing, 

IV. Number Concept, 

V. Immediate Memory, 

VI. Comparative Judgment. 

All these tests have been included in Gesell’s schedules also. However, 
since the tests had to be administered by a large number of workers in ±e 
proposed major study, it was found necessary to develop detailed observation 
schedules for each of the test items. The observations made during the present 
study were therefore used to break the tests into various elements so that the 
observations are made more objective. Take, for instance. Spontaneous Cube 
Play. It is broken into three elements, such as: (1) interest taken in block 
play; (2) nature of the structure constructed; (3) accuracy in the place- 
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ment of cubes. Each of these elements is further divided into smaller units, 
For instance, 'interest taken in block play’ is itemiaed into; (1) leaves the 
table; (2) merely sits without playing; (3) scatters or throws cubes; 
(4) shows interest, (5) plays spontaneously; (6) indulges in constructive 
cube play. Such observation schedules are drawn up for all the test items. It 
is hoped that such itemization makes the observations more objeatve. 

I. Cube Play 

Blocknbuilding activities fascinate young children and this interest increases 
with the increase in age. Cube play involves the use of ten cubes and contains 
the following six tests: 

a. Spontaneous cube play 

b. Tower-building, 

c. Train-making, 

d. Bridge construction, 

e. Gate-making, 

f. St^ construction. 

These tests ate graded according to their difSculty level in perception, con- 
cepmalization and the finer muscular skill in handling the cubes. 

The cube play tests are started with spontaneous cube-play. Ten cubes of 
1 " X 1" X I” size are presented to children, nine forming a square and the 
tenth kept on top in the middle of the square. The children are left free to 
play with them in any way they like. If they do not play spontaneously, they 
ate encouraged to do so by the tester. Thus, after enlisting their cooperation, 
the cube constmction tests ate started. 

Models of a tower and a train are built in front of the child and the child 
has only to imitate them. If he succeeds in making the train, he is asked to 
copy the bridge, gate and steps. But if he is unsuccessful in making the train, 
the bridge and gate are made in front of him, and he is asked to imitate. The 
only exception is 'steps’ where, though the process is the same, he has to depend 
on his visual memory. 

Besides observing the behaviour that leads to the construction of the modeb 
or their varying patterns or forms, an attempt was also made to understand the 
motor skills involved in the construction of these models. 

Sumnury and analysis of cube play 

Table 1 gives the behaviour patterns of children in cube play series. It 
shows that if over 50 per cent is taken as the cut-off point, only diildren at 
the age of four years are able to make a tower of ten cubes with ease, after 
which tower-making ceases to discriminate between ages. 
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The concept of ‘train’ gtows gradually. The 2i-year-old child cannot even 
copy the structure as 55-5 per cent children place the cubes in a row only, 
This is reduced to 20 per cent at 5-|-. The structure is clear at 3+ but the com¬ 
plete act of copying, including pushing the train, comes at 5+, when 50 pei 
cent were able to do it. The percentage of children completely copying the act 
goes down at the age 4-4-, though it rises again at 5-j-. As against this, Gesell 
reported the success of 96 per cent of the children at age 3 years, though at 
age 2 years the percentage of success was only 15 per cent. 

In Gesell’s study 35 per cent children were able to copy the bridge at 3-f 
and 100 per cent at 4+ whereas in the present study 44-4 per cent were able 
to copy at 3+ years and 50 per cent at 4+ years. Copying the bridge also 
shows a gradual rise in ability from 22-2 per cent at age 24 + to 90 per cent 
at age 5+. 

In gate-making, which is relatively a difiicult task, Gesell's study indicated 
changes at 5+ years when the percentage of children who were able to copy 
rose at 3+ years from 3 per cent to 75 per cent. They, however, did not 
achieve cent per cent mastery even at 6 years of age. In the present study, the 
percentage of children succeeding in copying does not change much in the 
age-range 3+ to 5+ years and is 50 pet cent. This implies that changes in 
the perceptual understanding of the gate structure do not ocair in this age- 
group in Indian children. 

Table 2 gives sequential success of children in the entire series without 
encountering a single failure. This table is valuable in terms of predictability. 
For a five-year-old child, the level of difficulty in copying the train and the 
bridge is the same. Thus all those succeeding in copying a train are likely to 
succeed in copying the bridge as well, whereas only 40 per cent of them 
are likely to succeed in copying the bridge and 30 per cent in constructing 
the steps The case of four-year-old children is different. Of those who succeed 
in tower-making, only one-fifth are likely to succeed in copying a gate. 

•» 

TABLE 2 


Pereenfeges of children giving sequential success without fmlure 


Aoe 

Tower- 

BumniNQ 

Train- 

Marino 

Bridoe- 

Makino 

Qate- 
' Making 

Step 

Construction 

2i+ years 

44 

22 

.. 



3 - 1 - years 

44 

11 

... 



4 -h years 

100 

70 

30 

20 


5 + years 

100 

70 

70 

40 

30 
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II. Fcrm Discrimination 

The Form Discrimination tests measure the ability of children to discrimi¬ 
nate between different basic forms, like the circle, triangle, and square and 
a set of graded complicated forms. In some the child has to insert forms in 
appropriate holes and in others he has to identify a particular form set amongst 
an array of forms The tests aim to study the growth of recognition from 
simple to complex relationship in form, direction and inclination. 

The following tests are included in rhe series ; 

a, Three-Hole Form Board, 

h. Goddard Form Board, 

c. Colour Form, 

d. Kuhlmann-Terman Geometric Form Recognition Test. 
lla. (*) Three-Hole Form Board 

Mode of presentoHon • Gesell's Three-Hole Form Board consists of three 
basic geometric forms, the circle, the square and the triangle, painted attrac¬ 
tively white. These blocks are to be inserted in the corresponding holes in 
a green board. Before the test proper, the child is at first attuned to the 
problem by getting him to insert the circle so that he gets to know the 
problem as well as the rotation of the board. Then the test is administered 
by placing the board on a table in front of the child keeping the circle on 
his right and with the apex of the triangle pointing away from him. After 
this, the board is rotated by 180° and administered again. 

lib. Godded Form Board 

The Goddard Form Board consists of ten geometric forms including those 
in the Three-Hole Form Board. It is a test for recognizing more complicated 
forms involving multiplicity in the number of sides, peculiarity of angles, and 
odd shapes. Unless the ability to recognize forms is well developed in the 
child, it is not possible for him to succeed in the test with speed. 

Mode of presentation: All the blocks are placed on a table to the rigjit 
of the child in three piles and the Board is kept in front of the child. In 
each of the three piles of blocks, the star, the lozenge and elongated hexagon 
are placed at the bottom. 

lie. Colour Forms 

Mode of presentation-. Five forms in bright red are printed on white 
paper. Identical cut-out colour forms are shown to the child who locates the 
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parallel form oa the paper hoard by pointing his finger. This test is also mwa t 
to act as an introduction to the Kuhlmann-Terman Geometric Form Recognj. 
tion Test. The forms included in the test are the disc, half-disc, square, ctoa 
and triangle. 

lid. Kuhlmam-Terman Geometric Form 

The Kuhlmann-Terman Geometric Form Recognition Test consists of tea 
complicated geomiettical forms drawn on a small sheet of thick paper, and 
cut-outs of identical forms. The forms drawn are almost in miniature and ate 
about one-tenth the size of Colour Forms. 

Mode of presentation ■ The sheet is placed in front of the child. Then 
the cut-outs ate placed before him, one by one, and he is asked to find out 
the parallel form from the sheet and place die cut-out on it. 

Table 3 gives average time in seconds taken by children in different 
Form Discrimination tests. Time given in bracket has been reported by 
Gesell. 

TABLE 3 

Aperage taken in form tests 

I 

I 


Age Time (in Seconds) 



Three-Hole 

Three-Hole 

Goddard 

Kuhlmann Termon 


Form 

Form 

Form 

Form 


Board 

Board 

Board 

Recognition 

2ii+ years 

16-8 

22-8 

115-1 


3 -i- years 

12-5 

76-1 

110-4 

4 -1- years 

10-5 


(96) 

48-7 

111-0 



(55) 


S + years 

7-6 

8-6 

39-1 

S6-6 



(34) 



Age trends 

The 2i-year-old succeeds in the Three-Hole Form Board but his tecogoi- 
tion is yet not clear. He is still at the hit-or-miss stage. S till more difficult h 
the case when the board is rotated, and the time then taken is mnaidetatily 
high. Being conditioned to the unrotated board, he invariably puts, at lea# ‘ 
at first, the circle in the square hole. He also takes time to undptstand how 
to adjust the apex of the triangle. He tries to force the block in the hole,.- 
Bht he is able to do the test in less than 23 seconds, 
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On the Goddard Form Board, the two^d-a-half-yeat-old seldom corrects 
an error once committed. Over 40 per cent find it difficult to insert the hexa¬ 
gon, diamond, star and cross. 

The Colour Form Test is easily done by the children of all age-groups, 
right from 2i years onwards. But the 2i-year-old finds it extremely difficult 
to manipulate or identify the Kuhlmann-Terman forms. 

The 3-year-old is able to do the Three-Hole Form Board without much 
difficulty, though his adaptability to rotation is not yet complete. His growing 
awareness makes him realize his error and he thus hastens to correct himself. 
He takes, on an average, 15 seconds to complete the task. He does recognize 
forms in the Goddard Form Board and is inclined to pick out the familiar 
ones. However, the star, diamond and cross continue to be difficult to recognize. 
He takes 76 seconds to complete this test. 

The 3-year-old is not yet at ease with Kuhlmann-Terman Forms. Over 50 per 
cent of the children are imable to do this test. Others find the octagon, trapi- 
zium and cylindrical shapes difficult to recognize. 

The 4-year-olds and 5-year-olds do the Three-Hole Form Board with ease 
and without any difficulty. They having perceived forms are well adapted to 
the rotated board. The time in the two tests do not vary; this proves that 
in difficuity levei these tests are equal. The 4-year-olds take 11 seconds and 
5-year-olds, 8 seconds. 

Children at these age-levds are also able to do the Goddard Form Board 
with ease though 30 per cent children still find the diamond form difficult. 
The time taken by 4-year-olds is 48’7 seconds and by 5-year-olds, 39 ■! seconds. 
In the Kuhlmann-Terman Test, 50 pet cent of the 4-year-olds do not succeed, 
but at 5-|- years, all do it with ease. 

III. Drawing 

The ability to hold a pencil, brush or crayon properly is an essential pre¬ 
requisite of writing readiness. Gesell considers the ability to draw and write 
second in importance only to oral language for the advancement of the race 
and the individual. 

The following tests ate included in the series: 

a. Spontaneous Drawing, 

b. Draw-a-Man, 

c. Incomplete Man, 

d. Imitative Drawing, 

e. Copy of Forms. 
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111. a. Spontaneous Drawing 

Mode of Preientation : The child is given a drawing sheet and a thick ' 
red pencil and is asked to draw whatever he desires. Many children ask, "What 
should I draw?" but the examiner maintains that the child should draw what¬ 
ever he likes to. 

Ill b, Draw-a-Man Test 

Mode of presentation . Immediately after the spontaneous drawing, when 
the child IS at home in the drawing activity, he is presented with another 
sheet of drawing paper and asked to draw a man Many children are 'still 
likely to say that they do not know how to draw a man but the child is 
persuaded to draw in the way he feels he can. 

Ill c. Incomplete Man Test 

Mode of presentation : The child is shown the drawing of an incomplete 
man and he is asked to identify it. After this he is told that this drawing has 
been left incomplete by some one and that he should complete this. If he 
fails to respond, he is told, “Look, there is only one ear; please draw the 
other one," and so on. This test does not follow the Draw-a-Man Test so that 
practice effects, if any, are avoided. 

Ill d. Imitative Drawings 

This includes imitation of vertical, horizontal and circular lines, and the 
aoss. The examiner first attracts the child’s attention Then he draws a 
vertical line and a horizontal line, one after the other, and requests die child 
to draw the line in the same way and of the same size on the same sheet 
of paper. 

ni e. Copy of Forms 

Copy of Forms Test includes copying of a cross, circle, square, triangle, 
diamond and rectangle with diagonals and mid-point lines. 

Mode of presentation : The child is shown die geometrical form drawn 
on a paper and is asked to draw a similar form on a drawing sheet of the 
same size presented to him. 

Antdysis and discussion 

In Spontaneous Drawing, children at the ages of 4 and 5 draw a variety 
of objects, though the drawings are mosdy centred around familiar objects 
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like gnitnals and birds. At the ages of 2i and 3 years, the children tend to 
scribble, though at the age of 3 the attempt to make meaningful objects is 
found to begin. 

Table 4 below gives the results. 


Age 

TABLE 4 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 


children who 

chilaren who 


scribble 

make meaningful 

2J-I- years 

100 

objects 

3 -f years 

60 

40 

4 -h years 


100 

5 -i- years 

• • • • 

100 


In the Draw^-Man Test too, the 2i-year-olds only scribble and cannot 
draw a man The 3-year-olds make an attempt to draw a man. They draw a 
partial, yet, recognizable man though with unproportionate features. More 
than 30 per cent of the children draw the head, eyes, legs and mouth, and 
30 per cent of the children also draw the body, arms, fingers, ears and neck. 
The 4-year-olds and 3-year-oIds are able to draw a distinctly identifiable and 
more proportionate man and include all the important features. More than 
30 per cent of the 4-year-olds draw the head, eyes, legs, mouth, nose, body, 
feet, fingers and ears. Just 50 per cent draw arms. At the 5-year-level, the 
difference that is observed between this age and the 4-year-level is that at 
the 5-year-level the body, feet and ears ^^ot characteristically drawn. (Only 
40 per cent of the children draw them.) But the percentage of children draw¬ 
ing arms increases from 50 per cent at the 4-year-level to 70 per cent at the 
5-year-level. Similarly, hands also emerge at this stage; 60 per cent of the 
diildren draw them. 

Taking over 50 per cent as the cut-off point, the parts drawn by the 
children at different age-levels are as follows * 


Age 

2^+ years 

3 -I- years 

4 + years 

5 -1-years 


Parts drawn 
Nil 

Head, eyi,, legs, mouth, nose 
Btoad, eyes, k mouth, no„f, body, 
feel, fingeis and eirs 
Head, eyes, legs, mouth, nose arms, 
hands and fingers 


In the Incomplete Man Test, taking over 50 per cent as the cut-off 
point, the following features were completed by children at different age-levels. 


Age 

2^+ years 

3 -h years 

4 -1- years 

5 -i- years 


Featurts completed 
Nil 

Leg, arm, eye 

Leg, arm, eye and ear 

Leg, arms, eye, oar, fingeis, foot 
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Gesell found in his sample that 46 pec cent of the chlldcen at 3 yeats 
did not tespond. The leg, atm and eye which were completed at 3 yeats in 
the present study were completed only at 4 years in Gesell’s Study. At 5 
years, the results are nearly equal. 

In Imitative Drawings, taking over 50 per cent as the cut-ofiF point, the 
success at different age-levels is as given below: 

Age Drawings imitated 

2^ yeats Vtciical line, horizontal line 

3 to 5 years All drawings 

Gesell administered this test only up to 3 years. In the present study, it 
was found that although children are able to do it at 3 years, they differ 
more with respect to the direaion and size of drawings. It was therefore 
decided that the subsequent study should keep a record of these variables. 

In Copy of Forms, taking over 50 per cent as the cut-off point, the success 
at different age-levels is as given below; 

Age Drawings copied i. 

21 and 3 years Nil 

4 and 5 years Irian gle.square 

The other forms could not be copied by the children in the age-groups 

under smdy. Gesell reported in his study that the ability to copy any of the 

forms (taking over 50 per cent as the cut-off point) emerges only at 6 yeats 
whereas the present study indicated that children at ages 4 and 5 years ate 
able to copy the square and the triangle. As in the case of Imitative Drawings, 

in Copy of Forms too it was decided that future studies should take into 

consideration also the size and direction of the drawings. 

Age trends 

The 2i-year-old child predominantly scribbles. His hold on the pencil is 
still not firm. He identifies the incomplete man as a man or a boy but is 
not able to complete any features of the drawing. He can imitate a vertical 
line and a horizontal line and, to a certain extent, a circular line (only 44 pet 
cent) but not the cross. He is not yet in a position to copy any of the 
geometrical forms. 

The 3-year-old child does scribble still, but he also attempts to draw mean¬ 
ingful objects. In the Draw-a-Man Test the common features he draws ate the 
head, eyes, legs, mouth and nose. He is also able to complete die leg, arm and 
eyes in the Incomplete Man Test. He is able to imitate all the drawings but 
is unable to copy any of the forms. 
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The 4-year-oIds and 5-year-olds are much better in drawing ability. Their 
drawings are distinct, though the concept of proportion comes only at age five 
years. In the Draw-a-Man Test, they draw all the important features. They 
clothe the child in the Incomplete Man Test, and complete all essential fea¬ 
tures. They ate able to imitate all the drawings and copy well the figures of 
a triangle and a square. 

Number Concept 

The following tests were included for understanding the concq)t of num¬ 
ber in children: 

1. Coin Identification,' 

2. Counting Objects: counting of objects up to 16, 

3. Counting Fingers .• concept of the number of fingers on both 

4. Addition": addiS:^ up to 5, 

3. Subtraction: subtracting within 5, 

6 . Drawing of Marbles : drawing marbles up to 5 in different dirffitinn* 
Coift Identification 

Mode of presentation : Children ate shown coins of the value of 1 paisa, 
5 paise, 25 paise and 50 paise and currency notes of the value 1 rupee, 5 rupees 
and ten rupees, and are asked to identify them one by one. 

Counting Objects 

Mode of presentation : Sixteen one-paisa coins are spread on the table in 
a line and the children are requested to count the coins on the table one by one. 

Counting Fingers 

Mode of presentation : Children are asked questions like: "How many 
fingers do you have on one hand?" and "How many fingers do you have on 
two hands?” 

Addition 

The task of counting is presented to children by making examples of con¬ 
crete objects such as toffees, pencils and so on. The total counting is within 
5 and consists of five sequences ■ 2-j- 1; l-j- 1; 

4-1- 1; 2-f 2; 

3-1- 2. 
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Subtraction 

Mode of presentation : Subtraction, like addition, is done through eyam| > V| | 
using concrete objects. The total units do not increase over 5 : 4-2; 3-1; 5-2; ' 
2-1; 3-2. 

Drawing of Marbles 

Mode of presentation ; A drawing of a child playing with marbles is pro 
sented to the child. After this, he is asked to draw one marble at the bottom, 
two at the top, three in front and one at the back of the picture of the child 
The test aims to understand the child's understanding of number and ditectioa . 

Immediate Memory 

Mode of presentation : This is a simple test of recall of numbers spoken 
to a child in sets of two, three, four and five. The sets are non-sequentiaL 
There are three sets for every pair. 

The following pairs are included in the test: 

Stage 1: 7-2, 5-9, 4-1 
Stage II: 4-fi-l, 2-7-3, 5-2-8 
Stage III: 3-9-2-6, 1-5-8-3, 4-7-9-2 
Stage IV: 6-2-7-9-1, 7-1-4-5-2, 5-3-7-8-6 

Comparative Judgment 

Under the Comparative Judgment Test are included tests that measure 
perceptual discrimination, though this test is culturally determined when related 
to comparative aesthetic judgment 

The tests included were as under: 

a. Comparison of lines, 

b. Comparison of weights, 

c. Aesthetic comparison. 

Comparison of Lines 

Mode of presentation: This consists of the original Biner-Shnon Test of 
presenting to the child two lines drawri on the same card. The child is requested 
to point out the bigger and the smaller lines. The card is presented in a mmlnm ^ 
way every time. 
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Comparifon of Weights 

This test assesses the ability to discriminate between weights of the dimea> 
sion of 6, 9, 12, 15 and 18 grams. 


The test is presented in the following two forms: 

a. Two block tests—^weights 3 and 15 gm. 

b. Five block tests—^weights 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 gm. 

The test expects the child to serialize the five weights in the second test. 
Aesthetic Comparison 

This was an Indian adaptation of the Binet-Simon Test on aesthetic com¬ 
parison. The test did work tliough it was found not to be adequately 

Analysis and Discussion 

Table 5 gives the percentage of children who were able to do the number 
tests. If over 50 per cent is taken as the cut-off point for all the tests, 

even the 5-year-olds arc not found to have much understanding of numbers. One 
can however say that from the age of four years onward, children start developing 
some understanding of numbers Gesell also reported that the 5-year-oIds err 
in counting, in number of fingers and in drawing bubbles and that this ability 
comes adequately at 6 years. 


TABLE 5 

Percentage of children who -were able to do the number tests 



Can count 

Can 

Can 

Can add 

Can 

Can 

Unable 


objects 

count 

either 

or subtract 

Count 

count 

to do 

Age 

fingers 
add and 
subtract 
and do 
marble 
test 

objects 

fingers 

adUand 

subtract 

adder 

subtiact 

at least 
two items 
out of 
five 

only 

fingers 

and 

objects 

and add 
only 


5 -h years 

40 

20 

10 

30 

. p 

,. 

10 

4 -1- years 

30 

20 

40 

.. 

33'3 

22-2 

3 -i- years 

, . 


.. 


44-4 

2i+ years 



•• 

■■ 



100 


In digit repetition, it was found that the Indian child fates much better. 
He is able to repeat four digits at 4 years which Gesell reported at 4i years. 

In comparison of lines, it was found that this test does not discriminate 
beyond 3 years. Gesell, too, reported similar results, and he found that 4-year-old 
diild mgV^.i no error in this. In order to make the comparison of lines effective. 
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it was decided that subsequent studies should design this test in the following 
manner; 

a. Comparison of lines should be graded and the test enlarged to cover 

five lines, 

b. The lines should be drawn on different sheets, and 

c. The comparison should be graded between; (i) two lines, (ii) three 

lines, and (iii) five lines. 

Similar suggestions were also made with regard to comparison of weights; 
weights should be compared in three stages instead of two as suggested 
by Gesell. 

• Children were able to discriminate' between weights 3 and 15 grams 
blit- they found it difficult to serialize five weights. Only 20 per cent of the 
children at 5 years were able to do this. 

Other modifications in the adaptive tests 

It was suggested that for subsequent studies the Aesthetic Comparison Test 
be adequately modified to suit out cultural background for subsequent studies. 

B. Language Deveiopment 

Description of tests and 
analysis of results 

Acquisition of language is vital to the development of .the .young child. 
This is what helps the child to comprehend, to understand and to communicate 
with the outside world. This process is continuous and results in the broadening 
0^ hiS vision and the deepening of his knowledge. At early stages, language 
primarily serves to fulfil his emotional, intellectual and personal-social needs. 

The pre-school child at 2i years has acquired this ability only recently and 
IS thus very enthusiastic to make use of it in narrating his experiences, real or 
imaginary. Experimentation with language is a novel and challenging task 
for him. 

'.This section is an-inquiry into the structure of the child's thought, his com¬ 
prehension of day-to-day terms, his development from the concrete and the 
specific to the abstract and the general, his concept pf time, .aqjl, finally, 
his concept of'self. 'The following tests, used by Gesell, were employed in the 
testing programme: 

a. Action Agent Test, 

b. Comprehension Test, 

c. Concepts of Name, Age, Address and Ttm& 
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A. Action Agent Test 

This test consists of 19 action-stimulus words. The child has to discover 
the specific agent for these stimulus words. Most of the action words chosen 
are such that they easily lend themselves to multiple usage and elicit responses 
according to home conditions and/or individual experiences. Most of the terms 
are of daily use and are not alien to children. The following words were used 
in the test: 


What sleeps 

What walks 

What flies 

What barks 

What bites 

What eats 

What swims 

What cleans 

What burns 

What speaks 

What cuts 

What falls 

What boils 

What laughs 

What roars 

What grows 

What mews 

What blooms 


What writes 

The nine stimulus words 

in the left-hand column are the same as those 


given by Gesell. The remaining words used by Gesell were either not so familiar 
in our cultural set-up or were difficult to translate, and were therefore replaced 
by the words given in the right-<hand column. 

Scoring 

All the replies were recorded verbatim. Wherever the object or the agent 
was given correctly it was taken as a correct response and given the score 'one*. 

TABLE 6 

Analysis of the responses to the Action Agent Test by 2i, 3, 4 and 5-year-old children 

Aoe in Years 


Porcontact of -implo corwct 

2H- 

57-31 

3-1- 
70-17 

4-i- 

76-31 

5-1- 

84-73 

re ponsos 

Porosntaso of m 'Itiple rosponsos 

4-08 

(33)* 

14-16 

(56) 

7-43 

(73) 

13-05 

Porci:nta;;o of simplo incorroct 

15-20 

(1) 

15-78 

(5) 

10-52 

^^^36 

rest onses 

Porcontas'i of ‘don’t know’ 

2-33 

a 

(10) 

0 52 

a 

roipnnsos 

Perejntaco of no rojponscs ' 

23-98 

.Pn 

(11) 

11-57 

(5) 

5-78 

Poremtase of ‘ I ‘ To.t'oonscs 

57-43 


(2) 

7-14 

(2j 

10-05 

Percontaso of ‘ wo ’ ros lonsoi 

5-88 

17-64 

58-82 

17-64 

N,mbor of avtrage responses per child 

9-08 

12-0 

14-5 

16-05 

* Figures in brackets 

give results 

published by Gesell 
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Compatiog Ats results of the present study with those published by Gesell 
(given in brackets in Table 6) it is observed that in the present study the 
percentage of simple correct responses increases gradually from 37*31 per cent 
at years to 84*73 per cent at 5+ years. The increase in the interval from 
3-1- years to 4-|- years is relatively low (only six per cent) whereas Gesell 
reported a steep rise from 33 per cent at 34* years to 73 per cent at 5-1- years 
(which is more than double). However, the percentage of correct responses in 
the present study is higher than in Gesell's results at all ages; there is a differ¬ 
ence of over ten per cent at 5-|- years. 

The percentage of multiple responses given by the children in the pilot 
study are not steady; neither is this so in Gesell’s smdy. In the present study, 
the multiple responses rose from 4*48 per cent at 2i-l- years to 14 *16 pet 
cent at 3-1- years; they fell steeply down to 7*43 per cent at 4-1- years and 
rose again at 5-1- years to 13*5 per cent. Thus multiple responses show fluctuat¬ 
ing tendencies. The highest percentage at 3-1' years is about three times diat 
reported by Gesell at 4-f- years. Thus, along with a high rate of correct res¬ 
ponses, the percentages of multiple responses are also higher, but both show 
fluemating trends. The spurt that Indian children show at 3-1- years has been 
shown in Gesell’s study at 4-1- years. 


Summary analyjit of the responses to the Action Agent Test by 2i, 3, 4, and 

5-year-old children 


Age 
2i+ years 


3 + years 


4 + years 


5 -I- years 


Genetic Sequence 
Pattern 

About nine correct responses; personal references 
to the child himself (‘ I responses *) predotnim to; 
one in every six responses is incorrect; child 
give no response to overy fourth woro. 

About twelve correct responses; family responses 
predominate; half the children give multiple 
response; one in every six responses is incorrect; 
child gives no response to every nine response. 

About fourteen correct responses. Responses have 
t ecome more generalized though the predominant 
response is still the family. Fersoiw responses 
occur occasionaliy; one in every temh response 
is incorrect; child gives no response to every 
nine response. 

About sixteen correct responses. Abstract, social 
and general responses emerge, such as children, 
all, women, riKn. Mriltiplo response froqrrent. 
how incorrect responses (one in every fifteen). 
‘No response’ structure is rare. 


The percentage of incorrect responses decreases gradually from 15*20 ptt 
cent at 5i years to 7*36 per cent at 5 -f- years although it increases slightly at 
3-t- yeats Gesell's study did not show any decreasing trend in incorrect res-, 
ponses and the percentages remaiaed mor^ or less stationary; thus with the' 
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increase in the percentage of correct responses, the percentage of errors also 
inaeased. Though the percentages for errors in the present study were invariably 
higher than those in GeseUs study, they still show an inverse relation with age 
and correct responses. Similar is the case with the ‘no-responses’ category. 

B. Comprehension Test 

The Comprehension Test is a little difficult and is altogether different from 
the action-agent test. This test calls for maturity on the part of the child 
regarding how far he understands his day-to-day needs and in what way he 
meets those needs. In other words, the child is expected to enlist steps he takes 
to fulfil his needs. 

The test elicits responses based on an understanding of the concepts Of 
‘hunger’, ‘sleep’, ‘loss’, ‘hurt’, ‘hot’ and ‘cold’. The following questions are posed 
to children; 

1. What must you do when you are hungry? 

2. "What must you do when you are sleepy? 

3. What must you do when you have lost something? 

4. What must you do when you are hurt? 

5 What must you do when you feel hot? 

6. What must you do when you feel cold? 

Gcsell included (1), (2) and (3) for the age-group 3-4 years and (5) 
for the age-group 4-5 years. He also included the item, "What must you do when 
you cross the street ?’’ This item is not found suitable for the Indian environ¬ 
ment and was therefore rqilaced by (4) and (6). The test was given to all 
the children in the age-group 2i years to 5 -j- years. 

Procedure 

Wherever the concept was clear, a unit score was given. But since the 
test is quality-biased, a verbatim recording was also done. 

TABLE 7 

Percentage of children giving correct, incorrect and no responses at different age-levels 

on the Comprehension Test 

Correct Resptnses Incorrect Responses No Responses 


Concept 

Age in yeais 


Age in years 


Age in years 



244- 

34- 

4-1- 

5-f 

24+ 

3+ 

4+ 

5+ 

24+ 

3+ 

4+ 

5+ 

Hungry (13 

555 

100 

100 

100 

11-1 




33*3 

•. 

. . 

,. 

Slaopy (ij 

.. 55-5 

100 

100 

100 

11-1 



. . 

33-3 

33-3 

30 

,. 

Cold (3) 

.. 44-4 

55-S 

70 

80 


IM 

, , 

, , 

55-5 

20 

60 Hot (4) 

., 33-3 

55-5 

40 

60 


IM 

10 

, , 

66-6 

33-3 

50 

40 

Lost (5) 

.. 55-5 

66-6 

90 

90 

22-2 

22-2 

10 

10 

22-2 

11-1 

• • 

. . 

HurtC^ 

44-4 

55-5 

90 

100 

33-3 

33-3 

10 

• - 

22-2 

IM 

- 

• • 
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Genetic sequences 

Table 7 shows the following genetic sequences. 

Age 2i years. At this age, the concepts of ‘sleep’, 'hungei' and 'loss' me 
dear to 55'5 per cent of die children; others could give no answer or answered 
incorrectly. What steps are to be taken when it is cold, or hot or when the 
child is hurt, is not clear to them. 

Taking a concept to be cleat when it is correctly used by over 50 pet 
cent of the children, the concepts of sleep, hunger and loss are dear to the 
2i-year-old at marginal level. 

Age 3 years : At the age of three years, the child is growing out of ilis 
uncertainty and is getting more dear about 'hot', 'cold' and 'hurt' as well. The 
variety in response is greater and the attempt is made to respond to all terms. 

Taking over 50 per cent correa responses as the base, the children at 
3 -f- years have started understanding ail these concepts thought still in a 
rudimentary way. 

Age 4 years: At this age, all the concepts except 'hot' become clear and 
dicit a variety of responses showing sufficient signs of the effect of education, 
culture and technology. The children are now much more aware of their sur¬ 
roundings and of social agencies. But it is strange to note that the concept of 
'hot' was correctly understood only by 40 per cent of children; the other 60 
per cent did not respond. 

Age 5 years ; At this age, all the six concepts are clear to the child. Yet, 
perhaps, 'hot' is the most difficult for them too as only 60 per cent are able 
to give correct responses, 

C The Concepts of Name, Age Address and Time 

Another test related to comprehension was to know how far children under¬ 
stand the concept of self-name, father's name, age, sex and address. All the 
children were asked the following questions: 

1. What is your name? 

2. What is your father’s name? 

3. Where do you live? 

4. Are you a boy or a girl ? 

5. How old are you ? 

All these questions were included by Gesell in his language tests. 

Mode of scoring: The following mode of scoring was adopted for the 

different concepts: 
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1. Self-name, and (2) fatber^s name: Responses giving siuname ot first 
name ■were taken to be correct. 

3. Age : Responses giving age correctly up to whole number in years were 
taken as correct. 

4. Residence responses giving full^address such as locality or street or house 
n'umber were taken as correct. 

Concept of time. In order to know the child’s concept of time, the ques¬ 
tions were framed in such a way that he could give some idea of morning, noon 
and evening. The questions asked were as follows: 

1. When do you go to school ? 

2. When do you come back from school? 

3. When does your daddy come back from ofiBce? 

It was found that though these items are suflSciently discrim in ating, the 
response pattern does not give a clear picture of the child’s thoughts. In order 
to know the child’s concept of time better, it was decided the questions should 
be modified for future work in the following form • 

1. What do you do in the morning? 

2. What do you do in the afternoon? 

3. What do you do in the evening? 

4. What do you do at night? 

'These questions are activity-centred and equally well-suited for response- 
flexibility so that the child can narrate events at ease. 

Table 8 shows the following generic sequences: 


TABLE 8 

Percentage of children at the different age-levels giving the different responses on the 

Test of Concepts 


Correct Responses Incorrect Responses No Responses 

Concepts Age in years Age in years Age in years 


2J-i- 3-i- 4-1- 5-1- 
Solf-name 55 ■ 5 30 60 
Path p's IM IM 20 20 

namo 

Arjj 22-2 IM 20 40 

Address 22-2 55-5 50 50 

Concept of Time 
Momino ll-l 66‘6 70 80 

Noon 11-1 44-4 70 80 

Evening 11 ■! 55-5 80 90 


2i-l- 3-1- 4+ 5+ 
44-4 33-3 40 30 
44-4 55-5 80 40 

33-3 66 6 50 30 
44 . 440-4 40 30 

35-5 11-1 20 10 
55-5 33-3 30 10 
44-4 22>2 20 10 


2J-|- 3-t- 4-1- 5-1- 

55-5 11-1 30 10 
44-4 33-3 .. 40 

44-4 22-2 30 30 
33-3 .. 10 20 

33-3 22-2 10 10 
33-3 22-2 , 10 

44-4 22-2 .. 
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Age 2i years. If 50 pa cait is taken as the cut-off point, a 2i-.year-oI 
child is unable to give his full name, his father’s name, his age, or his plac 
of residence No idea of time has y« developed in him. 

Age 3 years. Self-name is becoming more clear at this age and the 3-year 
old child takes pride in giving his full name. He is able to tell his house numbei 
and the locality where it is situated. His father’s name and his own age are 
still not cleat to him. The 3-year-old understands morning and evening but 
not noon. 

Age 4 years. At this age, the first name is preferred as against the full 
name. The father’s name and the child’s age are still given incorrectly, and 
residence is identified predominantly by locality. The 4-year-old has developed 
a fairly good understanding of morning, noon and evening. 

Age 5 years. The child at five can give his full name, but is not yet clear 
about his father’s name. The child is just learning to tell his correct age. He 
identifies residence predominantly by locality, house number and street. ’The 
concepts of morning, noon and evening are clear to him. 

Thus it appears that even at the 5-yeat-Ievel, concepts of father’s name and 
age are not yet clear to the children Even with regard to self-name and resi¬ 
dence, only 60 pet cent and 50 pet cent respectively could give correct res¬ 
ponses ; this shows that these are clear to them only at the marginal level. 

However, as regards the concept of time, the concepts of morning, noon 
and evening are fairly clear to the child, at age 5 yeans. 

C. Motor Development 

Objectives 

’The main objectives of testing the motor development of children dating 
the pilot study were to develop and standardize ■ (a) testing equipment, and 
(i) observational schedules. The Gesell’s Schedules available in India included 
only the adaptive tests but not the equipment for testing motor development. 
All this equipment had to be devised and tested before starting the final testing 
programme. 

Description of test items 

'The following items to test motor development were included in the pre¬ 
sent study: 

a. ’Throwing a ball, 

b. Kicking a ball, 

c. Catching a ball, 

d. Standing on one foot^ 
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e. Walking on walking boards and other types of walking, 

f. Running, 

g. Ascending and descending, 

h. Sikpping, 

i. Jumping, 

j. Threading beads, 

k. Cutting with a pair of scissors. 

All items excepting items (;) and {k) were included in the Gesell’s 
scale also. 

Equipment devised in the study 

The following equipment was devised in the present study: 

a. High Jump Stand, 

b. Jumping Table, 

c. Walking Board, 

d. Steps. 

a. High Jump Stand. This consisted of the normal high jump stand bat 
instead of the usual holes, it had nails fixed at a distance of every two centi- 
mettes. A bamboo stic, about 4 mietres in length, was placed on the nails at 
required heights. The stick ensures more safety because in case the child is 
unable to clear the heights, the stick fails ofi and the child escapes being tripped, 
(In the ordinary form of the stand there is a string whicli is liable to get 
caught in the child's foot.) 

b. Jumping Table, This consisted of a table, 40 centimeaea in height, the 
legs of which could be adjusted to four times more different heights: S3 cm, 
70 cm, 80 cm and 90 cm. 

It required considerable amount of experimentation to arrive at the proper 
design for this table. It was necessary to avoid two things: (1) any shaking 
as it made the children anxious; (ii) any suppon to the child to hold on to 
while jumping as it altered the child's posture. The design finally arrived at 
eliminated both these diffic ulties. 

c. Walking Board : This consists of four planks of width 8 cm, 6 cm, 
4cm and 2cm. Bach plank has the same length of 2*5 metres. They are 
fitted at about a height of 10 cm from the floor level by means of square plat¬ 
forms at each end of the board; this makes it possible for the child to start 
flush with the walking surface of the board and to finish with bodi feet at 
this level, The following had to be kept in view while preparing the boards: 
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(i) The board should be heavy so that there is no shaking but it should 

at the same time facilitate easy manipulation, 

(ii) The board should be tightly fitted to the platform but at the same 

time it should be possible to dismantle it easily so that the other 
boards could be fitted in. 

4. Steps: A portable staircase consisting of five steps and a railing was 
designed. The problems to be faced were more or less similar as in the case 
of the walking board. For portability, the staircase had to be light; at the 
same time it was necessary that it should be stable. It should also be tightly 
fitted but at the same time it should facilitate easy dismantling. A model was 
finally devised after considerable experimentation. 

Preparation of observation schedules 

The other objeaive of the present study was to prepare uniform observation 
schedules for all the motor items. An attempt was made to make the schedules 
as objeaive as possible, first by analysing each behaviour into meaningful ele* 
meats and then by illustrating it to facilitate the understanding of the terms 
under reference. 

1. For instance, the test item on 'Throwing a Ball" was broken into six 
elements: (1) Standing or tunning with the ball before the throw; (2) Feet 
position; (3) Position of the body; (4) Position of the arm; (5) -Release 
of the ball; (6) Distance of the throw. These she elements were further 
divided into sub-items and were accompanied by illustrations. For example, the 
'position of arm’ included six elements such as: (1) upper arm at shoulder 
level; (2) arm above the head; (3) arm in triangular position below shoulder 
level; (4) cyclic action; (5) atm down in front of the body; (6) arm 
near the chest. * 

Each of the motor tests were dealt with in a similar fashion. It was neces¬ 
sary to itemize them in such a way because a large number of workers had 
to be involved in the forthcoming major study and there was the likelihood 
of an element of subjectivity creeping in if the tests were left gbbal. 

D. Personal-Sociai. Development 

The objective here was to develop an interview schedule working round 
the items of behaviour on which Geseil's results are available. Gesell did not 
report having used a schedule for this piupose. But in the present study it 
was necessary to have the interview in a more structured way in order to ensute 
uniformity and completeness of the information colleaed. 
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The schptinie did not involve any testing as such but observations were to 
be obtained, wherever possible, from three sources; mother, teacher and exa¬ 
miner. It included the following types of personal social behaviour : (i) eating; 
(li) sleeping; (iii) elimination; (iv) dressing; (v) personal hygiene; 
(vi) communication; (vii) play activities; (viii) developmental detachment. 

After considerable observation and disaission, a schedule that was objective 
and comprehensive was developed. 

One of the units is described in order to give an idea as to what the 
schedule is like. For instance, take the first unit on Eating. The unit on Eating 
has two major categories: (A) Self-feeding; (B) General Response to Meals. 
Self-Feeding includes: (1) Hold of the cup and the glass; (2) Use of the 
spoon; (3) Spilling while eating. General Response to Meals includes infor¬ 
mation on: (i) bottle-feeding; (ii) assistance required in feeding; (iii) eat¬ 
ing difficulties, such as food fussiness, dawdling and food refusal; (iv) willing¬ 
ness to serve self and others. The sub-items are further categorized. For in¬ 
stance, the item on 'Hold of the Cup’ is divided into: (i) holds cup with both 
hand.s while lifting the cup, while drinking and while replacing the cup; 
(ii) holds cup with palm while lifting, drinking and replacing; (iii) holds cup 
with digital grasp while lifting, drinking and replacing. Along with these 
descriptions, illusuations are also given so that the items are clear to the field 
workers. All the imits in the schedule ate dealt with in such detail so that 
the observers face the minimum difficulty in entering the required information. 

Conclusion 

The pilot study thus achieved the following. 

a. It led to the development and adaptation of the testing equipment and 

test items used in Gesell’s Development Schedules, for use with 
- children in India. 

b. It led to the development of meaningful record forms for all the tests 

included in the study in order to ensure objectivity in observation. 

c. It also led to the development of procedure booklets for administering 

diffierent tests so as to maintain uniformity in the testing work 

diffierent field woikers. 


Rajalakshfoi Muralidbaran is Reader in the Department of Psychological 
foundations. National Institute of Education, Neui Delhi. 



State-wise Disparities 
in Sectoral Allocations 
in Indian Education' 

S. N. Pandit 


The miestmetK on education in India varies from Stan 
to State, and the variations between the allocations for 
the various stages of education within a State ate eeia 
sharper. In this paper the author makes a cross-sect^ 
analysis of the disparittes in sectoral allocations in Indim 
education, State-wise, with special reference to school : 
e^caiiou. 


The availability of physical capital, taw matetials, market, entrepieneutial 
ability and technical and skilled manpower are some of the crucial factors which 
determine the capacity of an economy for its development. These factors can 
be grouped under two headings: human capital and physical capital. The 
nature and siae of human capital in the final analysis of growth economies 
appears to be the most strategic and aitical determinant of over-all develop¬ 
ment. Despite the crucial role of human capital, the emphasis on the investment 
in education has not been uniform in economic literature It is only recently 
that trained manpower has been accepted as a produced means of ptoduaion, 
Many empirical studies in the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., U.K., Venezuela, India and othot 
countries have revealed that investment in education is as profitable (even mote 
in some cases) as investment in physical capital.® Therefore, it has been accept- 

^ The present stiuly is based on the author's investigation as a research fellow at the' 
Institute of Econonuc Growth, University of Delhi, during 1967. The views expressed 
in this papee are those of the author aod not of the organization where he is presently 
working. 

® See : 

1. C. A, Anderson and M. J. Bowman (Ed.). Education and Eeonomu Development,' 
UNESCO, 1964. 

2. Baljit Singh (Ed.). Education as Investment. Meenakshi Prakashan, Delhi, 1967$.^ 

3- King Hall et al. (Ed.). Year Book of Education : Educational Planning, i967|| 

Evan's Brothers, London, 1967. 

4. H. N. Pandit (IM.). (i) Measurement of Cost Productivity and Efficiency of Edett- 
Uon (forthcoming). National Counal of Educational Research and Traioine, 
1969; (ii) Monogr^h on Plan of Studies in Economics of Education, New 
Delhi, NCERT, 1966. 
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ed that la all developing countties the human capital formation is as necessary 
a condition for economic growth as is the physical capital formatioa In India, 
the expansion after 1947 in both modern and traditional sectors of the educa¬ 
tion industry has been impressive. Due recognition seems to have been given 
to the investment in education all along in the Five-Year Plans of the country. 
But a closer examination of the whole system of education reveals that there 
are wide variations in the sectoral allocations in education. These variations 
are investigated here with the help of cross-section data pertaining to Indian 
States, for 1960-61. 

Investment in the Indian education industry: A historical perspective 

As early as 1944, the Sargent Committee on the Post-War Development of 
Education projeaed the financial effort to be made by the country on a long¬ 
term basis. The whole effort was re-examined by the Kher Committee in 1951; 
it ^ggested that the Central Government should spend ten per cent of its bud¬ 
get on the development of education and that every Indian State should spend 
at least twenty per cent of its budget on the development of education. How’- 
ever, it was only in 1964-66 that the Education Commission in its report, Mdu- 
catton and National Development, projected the size and structure of the 
national financial effort requited during the next twenty years on a more 
scientific basis.^ 

Since 1950-51, educational expenditure has been rising. It has risen from 
Rs. 144 crores in the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan to Rs. 600 crores 
at the end of the Third Five-Year Plan. In terms of the National Income, it 
has risen from 1*2 pet cent to 2-9 per cent during the same period. Now, the 
Central Government is spending three to four per cent of its budget on educa¬ 
tion, and most of the States ate spending over one-fourth of their budget. It is 
with this background in view that the State-wise variations in expenditure allo¬ 
cations among different sectors in school education and in over-all education 
are examined here. 

Approach 

The financial effort made for education varies from State to State and 
variations between the various stages of education within a State are even 
sharper. The two forces responsible for these variations in the supply of resources 
for education are: (/») the capacity of the State to support education, and 

^Mioistry of Education, Governmeat of India. Educatton and National Development, 
1966. 
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(b) its willingness to support education. On the demand side, the social dpmatu 
load for education is examined here. The over-all relationships are examinm 
with the help of the mathematical model given below: 

E, = A, Xi"‘ Xa,“» .... .(1) 

where = educational expenditure per pupil in the «h level of education, 

Til —per capita State income (power to support education), 

Xa = percentage of State income spent on education (willingness to 
spend on education in the fth level of education), 

Xa = number of school-going children pet thousand of population in 
the ith level of educatioa 

i = primary, middle, higher secondary and entire educatioa 
Aj = constant, for »th level of educatioa 
a, h and c are elasticity coefficients. 

limitations and sourees of data 

The per pupil expenditure, number of school-going children per thousand 
of population and percentage of State income spent on education have been 
computed from the data available in Education in the States 1960-1961 : A 
Statistical Survey (Ministry of Education, Government of India, New Delhi). 
The data relates to the year 1960-61, and for the sake of uniformity, the 
academic year has been taken to coincide with the financial year, i.e., to extend 
from 1 April I960 to 31 March 1961. The statistics relate only to registered 
institutions, i.e., those in which the course of study followed is either prescribed 
or recognized by the Government or by a University or a Board of Secondary 
and Intermediarte Education constituted by law, and which satisfy one or more ' 
of these authorities as the case may be, and attain a reasonable standard of 
efficiency. They are open to inspection and their pupils ate ordinarily eligible ; 
for admission to public examinations and tests held by the Government or the ; 
University or Board. Only those research institutions have been taken into 
account which provide facilities for teaching. For definiteness, the enrolment in J 
the institutions on 31 March 1961 has been taken. The total expenditure could' Jj 
not be obtained for each level of education separately and therefore only diracti;.^ 
expenditure has been analysed for the first three levels of school education. For 
assessing the over-all position, total expenditure, including direct as well as 
indirect expenditure in relation to total .number of students, has been analysed. 
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‘Direct expenditure’ includes money paid to teachers in the form of salaries 
and other forms of expenditure not included m indirect expenditure. 'Indirect 
expenditure’ represents the amount incurred on direction, inspection, buildings, 
furnitiure, scholarships, hostel charges and other miscellaneous items. 

The fer capita State income figures foi the year 1960-61 have been taken 
from DistnbtiHon of National Income by States (National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, New Delhi). 

Disparities in educational development deepened 

Article 45 of the Indian Constitution reads, "The State shall endeavour to 
provide within a period of ten years from the commencement of the Constitu^ 
tion, free and compulsory education for all children until they complete the 
age of 14 years." Even after tlie completion of 20 years^of planning, we have 
not been able to achieve the target enshrined in the Constitution. In the Third 
Plan emphasis was again laid on the implementation of the above directive. In 
view of the magnitude of the task, however, it was agreed that as a first step 
facilities should be created for education for all children in the age-group 6-11 
years in the Third Plan to be followed by expansion of eJucation of the age- 
group 11-14 years during the Fourth and Fifth Plans ^ Even after these vigorous 
efforts, targets have been achieved in terms of enrolment of boys only; we are 
still lagging fat behind in girls’ enrolment.- In higher education, large imbalances 
between sectors and regions have deepened during the last three Plans. There 
is today the paradoxical situation of both surpluses and shortages of educated 
mimpower.* In this paper ate presented only State-wise variations in the ’effort’ 
made to meet the 'need' for facilities during 1960-61. 

Capacity and teillingne^s to support educational expansion 

At the outset, let it be mentioned that there are conceptual and statistical 
difficulties iA comparing State income estimates, and comparisons without adjust- 

^ See Third Pive-Year Plan, Government of India, Planning Commission, p. 378, 
and J. P. Naik Constitattanal Directive on Tree and Compulsory Pdacation. Bducation 
Commission, New Delhi, 1965. 

- Please see the State-wise variations in the enrolment rates as revealed by the NCERTs 
nation-wide survey, {Second All-India Educational Survey), 1966. 

° See ; London School of Ecoaomics/Indian Statistical Institute Document entitled, Man- 
poioer and Educational Development in India (1961-86), and H. N. Pandit, Nature 
and dimensions of unemployment among educated persons in India, Manpower Jomnal, 
Vols. 3 and 4, 1966. (New Delhi: Institute of Applied Manpower Research) gives 
general matipowet situation in India. 
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meats Ln the estimated income figures give misleading conclusions. Keeping 
in view the limitations of income data and those in the operating expendituie 
for education mentioned earlier, the analysis made here has to be used cautiously 
for policy purposes. In Table 1 we present a summary of the State-wise varia¬ 
tions in the capacity to support educational expansion and the States’ willingness 
to undertake the same. 


TABLE 1 


State-wise variations m capacity and willingness to support educational expansion, 1960-61* 


S. No. Item 

Average 
for Aijl 
States 

Coeffi¬ 
cient OP 
Variation 

Kange ' 

1. Capacity to support education (Income 

per capita) 

2. Willingness to support educational 

effort (Educational expenditure as 
percentage of national income) 

334-54 

97-40 

468-54^220-69 

2-35 

81-98 

3-64— 1-53 

* Source: Appendix Tables 1 and 2. 





It is seen from Table 1 above that the States are more homogeneous io 
respect of willingness to support education than in terms of capacity to support 
educational expansion. In Table 2 below, States have been allocated in a 
bivariate table according to the capacity and effort to support educational 
expansion. 


TABLE 2 


Allocation of States according to income pec capita 
and Effort to support Education, 1960-61** 


Effort to 
Support Education 
Income per capita 
I Category 

(468-54-334-09) 
n Category 

(333-34-297-35) 
ill Category 

(287-01-220-67) 


1 Category 
• (3-64-2-46) 

Madras 

Maharashtra 

Kerala 

Mysore 

Andhra Pradesh 


il Category 
(2-35-2-19) 

Gujarat 

Assam 

Biliar, Madliya 

Pradesh 

Rajasthan 


111 Category 
(2-10—1-53) 

West Bengal 
Punjab 
Uttar Pradesh 

Jammu and 

Kaslimir 

Orissa 


* * Source : Appendix Tables 1 and 2. 


From Table 2 we observe that the correlation between the capacity and .^ 
the effort to support educational expansion is not very strong. The average',. 
all-India per capita income is Rs. 334-54. Four States—^Maharashtra 
(Rs. 468-54), West Bengal (Rs. 464-62), Punjab (Rs. 451-31), and Gujarat 
(Rs. 393-39)—have per capita income above the national average. The remain-? 
ing eleven States—^Madras (Rs. 334-09), Assam (Rs. 333-34), Keralai 
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(Rs. 314’86), Mysore (Rs 304*71), Uttar Pradesh (Rs 297-35), Andhra 
Pradesh (Rs. 287-01), Madhya Pradesh (Rs 285-35), Orissa (Rs. 276-22), 
Rajasthan (Rs. 267-43), and Bihar (Rs 220-69)—^have per capita incomes 
below the national average The per capita income used hete to measure the 
capacity to support education shows that a great diversity obtains among Tntlign 
States Coming to the effort made by the States, we see that in the country 
as a whole, about 2-35 pet cent of the national income is spent on education. 
Kerala ranks seventh in per capita income, but in its effort to invest in education 
it is leading all the States in the country. 

The States are investing between 1-5 per cent and 3-6 per cent of their 
incomes on education. 

Table 3 below shows the extent of State^wise variation in the operating 
cost per pupil according to the level of education. It is seen from the table 
that the cost per pupil varies considerably as we move from die primary to the 
middle and from the middle to the higher secondary levels. 


TABLE 3 

Average Operating Cost Per Pupil and Coefficient of Variation 
according to Level of Educatton, 1960-61* 


S.No, Level 

Average 
Operating 
Cost per Pupil 

Coeffi¬ 
cient or 
Variation 

Ranol 

1. Primary 

21-50 

91-80 

30-90-13-94 

2. Middle 

59 08 

177-78 

125-29-19-72 

3. Higher Secondary 

219-15 

101-38 

347-08-96-65 

4. All levels of education, including 
higher education 

71-80 

71-63 

87 36-44-47 


• Source Appendix Table 1. 

The highest operating cost (Rs. 31) per pupil in primary education is in 
Madhya Pradesh, and the lowest (Rs. 14) is in Bihar. In Orissa, Gujarat, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Mysore and Jammu & Kashmir, the operating cost per pupil ranges from 
thirteen to nineteen rupees. In Uttar Pradesh, Assam, Madras and Punjab, the 
expenditure per pupil ranges from nineteen to twenty-five rupees In Andhra 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, West Bengal, Kerala and Madhya Pradesh, the operating 
cost per pupil ranges from twenty-six to thirty-one rupees. 

In middle school education the average operating cost ranges from twenty 
rupees to one hundred and twenty-five nipees. Such a high degree of variability 
in operating cost is not present in primary school education The highest average 
per pupil operating cost is in Maharashtra and the lowest is in West Bengal. 

In higher secondary education there is a lesser degree of variability in 
average operating cost, compared to middle school education. The high'”“^-“ 
pupil operating cost (Rs 347) is in West Bengal and the lowest pet 
operating cost (Rs. 97) is in Bihar, 
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At all levels of education, there is a lesser degree of comparability in 
average per pupil operating cost compared to the above-mentioned three levels of 
education. It varies from Rs. 44 in Orissa to Rs. 87 in Punjab. 

Socml demani load 

The educational load varies from State to State and from level to level 
Table 4 below shows the variation in educational load from State to State and 
from level to level. 


TABLE 4 

Sectoral Social Demand Load 
for Indian States, 1960-61* 



S. No. Level oe Educ ation 

All 

India 

Average 

Coeffi¬ 
cient OF 
Variation 

Range 

1. Primary 

78 

85-93 

126-55 

% Middle 

17 

234 44 

53- 5 

3. Higlier Sacondaiy 

7 

185 00 

20- 3 

4. Ail levels including liiglicr education 
* Source ; Appendix Table 2. 

109 

100 35 

197-76 


The highest educational load is in Kerala where 197 students pet 1,000 
of population ate studying in various levels of education. The lowest educational 
load is in Rajasthan where 76 students per 1,000 of population ate in edua- 
tional institutions On the national level, there are 109 students per 1,000 of 
population studying in educational institutions. Maharashtra (143), Gujarat 
(139), Madras (132), Assam (130), Mysore (122) and West Bengal (117) 
have an educational load above the national average Punjab (106), Andhta 
Pradesh (104), Bihar (97), Orissa (96), Jammu & Kashmir (89), Madhya 
Pradesh (79), Uttar Pradesh (77) and Rajasthan (76) have an educational' 
load below than the national average. The variation in educational load from 
one level to another, from one State to another State, is not marked. 

Sensitivity Coefficients of determinants of Operating Cost Per Pupil 

The elasticity coefficients of determinants of operating cost pet pupil ate' 
given in Table 5 on page 99. From this table the following inferences can be 

made: ' 

1. The over-all cost per pupil is more sensitive to the capacity of the- 
States to support education than the power to support educational expansiphi 

2. Variations in primary school educational ei^enditure ate mtiMi 

accounted for by the variation in the will to support education than the powef'S 
to support education. The elasticity of the will to support education is 102 pet;' 
cent as shown by the model against 90 per cent in the case of power .t(S|S 
support education. , ’( 
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TABLE 5 

Elasticity Coefficients of the Operating Cost ter Pupil 
for the different levels of education, 1960-61 


S. No. Level of 

Constant 

Per 

%OF 

No. of 

R’ 


Education 


Capita 

State 

Children 





Income 

Income 

per 






Devoted 

Thousand 






to Edu¬ 

OF 






cation 

Population 






{Willing¬ 

{Social 






ness to 
support 

Demand 

Load) 






Educat'on) 


1. 

Primary 

1-1966 

0-9083 

1-01S7 

-0-9833 

0-9061 

2. 

Middle 

1 0902 

0-9771 

0 9550 

- 1-0511 

0 9366 

3. 

Higher Secondary 

0-9385 

0-9838 

0-9903 

-0-8843 

0 9183 

4. 

All levels, including higher 

0-9653 

0-9806 

0-9428 

- 0-9490 

0-9961 


education 

3. So far as middle and higher secondary education is concerned, the 
per capita income is more powerful in influencing the expenditure at these 
two levels than the will to support education. 

4. The Social Demand Load has a decisive effect in increasing the pres¬ 
sure for expenditure on education, and its pressure varies from level to level 
as given in the table. 

APPENDIX TABLES 

TABLE 1 

Average operating cost per pupil in variom levels of 
education and capacity to support educational 
expenditure in Indian States, 1960-61 


S State Averagb Operatino Cost 

No. 




Primary 

Middle 

Higher 

All levels of 

{Amount in 





Secondary 

edttcationg 

rupees) 






including 

Per cap ita 






higher 

State 






education 

Income 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

25-56 

40-76 

273-80 

68-91 

287-01 

2. 

Assam 

19-79 

45-21 

150-81 

58-14 

333-34 

3. 

Bihsr 

13-94 

49-31 

96-65 

50-14 

220-69 

4 

Gujarat 

15-76 

90-94 

132-42 

66-07 

393-39 

5. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

18-11 

53-07 

283-05 

64-73 

289-02 

6. 

Kixala 

27-19 

yi-iE 

129-78 

58-21 

314-86 

7. 

Madhya Pradesn 

30-90 

81-02 

246-25 

78-55 

285-35 

8. 

Madra- 

21-84 

60-38 

231-72 

71-35 

334-09 

9. 

Maharashtra 

17-55 

125-29 

284-41 

86-45 

468-54 

10. 

Mysore 

18-10 

104-08 

140-89 

61-06 

304-71 

11. 

Orissa 

14-61 

74-51 

129-43 

44-47 

276-22 

12. 

P.'.njab 

24-85 

39-04 

265-35 

87-36 

451-31 

13. 

Rajasthan 

26-20 

85-96 

321-12 

83-12 

267-43 

14. 

Uttar Pradesh 

19-18 

33-16 

265-16 

70-34 

297-35 

15. 

West Bengal 

26-72 

19-72 

247-08 

83-55 

464-62 

All India 

31-50 

69-08 

319-15 

71-80 

334-54 


9 ? 
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Effoit and 
S. No, State 


TABLE 2 

Social Demand Load m Indian States in 1960-61 


Pepcentaqe of State 
Income Spent 


Number of Children : 
1000 Population 


Primary Middle Higher All levels Primary Middle Higher All levels 
Seam- including Secon- includ^ 






dary 

higher 



dary 

higher 






education 




ediicatm 

1. 

Andhra Pradesn 

O' 74 

0-16 

0-52 

2-49 

83 

11 

5 

104 

2. 

Assam 

0-56 

0-25 

0-48 

2-27 

95 

19 

11 

130 

3. 

Bihar 

0-43 

0-26 

0 31 

2 20 

69 

12 

7 

97 

4. 

Gujarat 

0-35 

0-56 

0-44 

2-33 

88 

24 

13 

139 

5. 

Jammu and 










Kashmir 

0.37 

0-31 

0-62 

1-99 

59 

17 

6 

89 

6. 

Kerala 

104 

0-64 

0.81 

3-64 

126 

53 

20 

197 

7. 

Madhya Pradesh 

0-67 

0-28 

0-33 

2-19 

62 

10 

4 

79 

8. 

Madias 

0-65 

0-37 

0-55 

2-82 

99 

21 

8 

132 

9. 

Maharashtra 

0-37 

0-51 

0-52 

2-64 

100 

19 

10 

143 

10, 

Mysore 

0-55 

0-53 

0-33 

2-46 

92 

15 

7 

122 

11. 

Orissa 

0 43 

0 13 

0 IS 

1-53 

80 

5 

3 

96 

12. 

Punjab 

0-39 

0.19 

0-49 

2-05 

71 

22 

8 

106 

13. 

Kajasthan 

0-54 

0-33 

0-46 

2-35 

55 

10 

4 

76 

14. 

Uttar Pradesh 

0'36 

0.12 

0-43 

l-Sl 

56 

11 

5 

77 

15. 

West Bengal 

0-44 

0-09 

0 47 

2-10 

76 

22 

6 

117 

All India 

0-30 

0-29 

0-47 

2-35 

78 

17 

7 

109 


S. N. Pandit is Lecturer in Economics at D.A.V. College, Butandshakn' 
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Educational Provisions 
for the Gifted: 

A Review 


Supriya Mookherjee 
Debnath Mookherjee 


The authors review significant studies in the area from 
1928 to 1967 and discuss in detail the findings regard' 
mg the different types of programmes—the (pedal class, 
acceleration and enrichment—that have so far been tried 
out for the gifted. 


The present paper deals with the educational provisions for only a segment 
of today's children, namely, the gifted or the talented, "who must be the leaders 
and guides of the next generation in every field of activity," (Joshi, 1967.) Any 
special treatment for those few fortunate to be more intellectually equipped 
than the rest may seem like a deviation from the democratic principles of India, 
but as has been proved in other democratic and advanced countries, "paradoxical 
as it may seem, equality requites special treatment of such talent". (Datta, 1967.) 

At the eve of an educational renovation, India is faced with the respon¬ 
sibility of perceiving the need of and empirically evaluating the efiicacy of edu¬ 
cational systems and provisions best suited for a growing nation. The need for 
special provisions for the gifted, starting at an early level, has been recogniaed 
by the Education Commission (1964-66) and by several educators in India 
(Kumar, 1967). Joshi (1967) suggested: 

It is necessary that students belonging to these categories (gifted, talented, etc.) 
should be located at an early age, offered a challenging curriculum beat suited to 
their talents, and educated through less traditional and more dynamic methods of 
teaching so that their creativity is not blunted by the tyranny of formal teaching 
methodology, which is aimed at teaching the average—^itself a statistical abstraction— 
and which often {proves a retarding factor in the education and learning of the 
intellectually endowed. (Joshi, 1967.) 

Once the need for special provisions for the gifted is established or accept¬ 
ed, educatots and administrators face the question as to whether there is one 
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01 a combination of several special provisions best suited for this purpose 
Research can suggest some possible guidelines to the answer, and the need of 
research for educational planning has also been recognized recently by the Edu¬ 
cation Commission (1964-66) (Leonard, 1967). In spite of the fact that any 
educational provision in India would have to be moulded according to the 
country’s environmental requirements, the research findings, opinions, and 
thouglits of the educators of other countries could also be helpful contributions 
towards the enrichment of ideas for educational planning in India. This paper 
is an attempt to present only a brief segment of the vast wealth of materials in 
the field of educational provisions for the gifted in the United States over the 
past four decades. The United States has been going through the same experi¬ 
mental fervour that is so imminent in India today and it is hoped that a selected I 
review would be of some interest to the educators of India today. 

Since the 1860's, the nature of the proper teaching procedure for gifted j 
children has been a matter of concern and controversy in the United States j 
(Goddard, 1928). This is even stronger in the present decade. As Odell (1951) 
has pointed out, "there is genetal agreement that schools are failing adequately 
to educate the superior child But there is no agreement on the 'best' provision 
for the solution of thi sproblem.” The Sub-Committee on Needed Research on 
Gifted Children of the APA Division of School Psychologists suggested that 
more research is needed to find out the relative merits (emotional, social and 
intellectual) of various administrative plans for the gifted (O’shea, I960). Since 
a coverage of the vast literature in this area seems to be almost an impossibility, 
only a few selected sources will be discussed, primarily at the school level. 
Because of the controversy regarding the definitions of 'gifted’, 'talented’, ‘supe¬ 
rior’ and such other terms, and because of their interchangeable use throughout 
the literature, these terms will be used as somewhat synonymously through the 
succeeding discussion, and no particular definition of 'gifted’ wiil be set for 
this paper. 

The scope of this review would be confined within some of the major pro¬ 
visions in the teaching of the gifted, namely, acceleration, enrichment and spe¬ 
cial classes (including the homogeneous and heterogeneous groupings) In spite 
of the fact that the discussion of these provisions in the literature, mostly over-, 
lap or depend upon each other an eflEort would be made here to treat each of 
them separately as far as possible. 

Acceleration 

As Goddard (1928) has pointed out, acceleration was one of the first 
methods used in recognition of the needs of the gifted pupils. Several types 
of acceleration have since been adopted and practised in the schools of the; 
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United States, grade-skipping, advanced placement, telescoping and early 
admission are but a few of them. There are arguments both for and against 
each of these methods, but writers .seem to be more or less unanimous about 
the imdesirability of grade-skipping, Martense (1933) has termed it a "dan¬ 
gerous practice”, and Barbe (1963) thought of it as the "least desirable method 
of acceleration." The most common argument against this and most other 
methods lies on the probability that the child may not be socially and physically 
mature enough to adjust with the chronologically older children, and social and 
emotional maladjustment might be the consequence. Though Odell (1951) has 
mentioned some advantages of grade-slopping as a challenge to the more able 
student, as an opportunity to avoid frustration and bad word habits, as the 
easiest administrative procedure to utilize and as a time and money saver, he 
himself and some others have pointed out that the socio-emotional growth rate 
of the child should be carefully considered before any grade-skipping is adminis¬ 
tered (Odell, 1951; Barbe, 1963; Baker, 1959; Kirk, 1962; Wilkins, 1936). 
(It seems that this caution holds true in the case of any other accelerating pro- 
cediue such as early admission, advance placement, and so on.) The possibility 
that the skipping of some grades may be of disadvantage in mastering later 
learning materials has been another factor of concern in this matter, and to 
place a child in double grade (where he can do the work of two grades) is 
sometimes thought of as a probable solution to this problem (Martense, 1933; 
Barbe, 1963) The results of some of the studies on these different types of 
acceleration may be of some interest in this context 

Unzicker (1932) reported a study "to determine the achievement in the 
ninth grade of pupils of superior ability (no information about the IQ), who 
had been permitted to do the work of the seventh and eighth grades . .in one 
year in comparison with the achievement of a group of equal ability who had 
taken two years in which to finish the first grades.” The results failed, "in aggre- 
fate, to show a significant difference for either group ” Another finding of this 
study seems to be of enough interest to be mentioned. Unzicker found out 
that after a period of two years (with the experimental groups) and three 
years (with the control groups), the top ten per cent of both groups spread 
over to the sixty per cent, as a result of which he raised a reasonable question; 
"What evidence is there that the bright child who has ranked high in 
Grade VII B and who ranks below the median of the class in Grade IX A is 
benefited by having been accelerated ?” He consequently stated that "one hesi¬ 
tates to conclude that mass acceleration is the best solution to the problem." 

Wilkins (1936), however, came to a somewhat different conclusion after a 
study of n group of 282 pupils chosen by the single criterion of graduation 
at least one month before the age of seventeen. Though he could not get any 
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data on the control pupils, a limitation which he himself recognized, he came 
to the conclusion that "pupils who ate accelerated in the elementary school, 
achieve more than satisfactorily in the secondary school”. (The information 
on what particular method of acceleration was employed in this case, does not 
seem to be very clear.) 

Two studies on the socio-intellectual adjustment and progress of children, 
as a result of early admission to the primary grades, have been reported by 
Hobson (1947) and Birch (1954). On the basis of the individual records over 
a ten-year period of a group of children who had been admitted to the kinder¬ 
garten and first grades and were as much as nine months or more below the 
regular chronological age but were admitted on the basis of their mental age, 
Hobson stated that these childten were superior to their fellows academically 
and .showed no personal or social maladjustment. Birch’s (1954) report was 
based on the study of “43 mentally advanced children, who were accelerated one 
full year in school age-grade placement by early admission to first grade," and 
he concluded that “early admission to first grade seems to combine most of the 
favourable features associated with acceleration and to minimize the imfavout- 
able feanites." It is noticeable in their studies that both of them stressed the 
unfavourable consequences of later acceleration, implying thereby that they did 
not support grade-skipping. 

Flesher and Pressey (1955) did a follow-up study of 145 young women 
(who during the war years, completed a four-year undergraduate programme 
in three years or less) and compared them with their matched control groups, 
after ten years of dieir graduation from college. The authors mention that "a 
previous study had shown the accelerates doing slightly better academic work 
than their controls and participating about as mudi in campus activities." The 
purpose of the follow-up was to investigate about their careers and opinions 
about the college programme. They found out that "very few accelerates 
thought their acceleration programmes unfortunately afifected health, school 
work or social life. A majority felt acceleration a desirable challenge and 
saving of time. The non-accelerants were throughout more critical and dubious 
about acceleratioa" (Flesher and Pressey, 1955.) 

Klausmeier and Ripple (1962) and Klnusmeier (1963) reported the 
results of two consecutive studies of a group of bright pupils, who were accele¬ 
rated from second to fourth grade after a five-week summer session in which 
they were taught the third-grade materials. The authors came to the conclusion 
that acceleration had no undesirable effect either intellectually, socially or emo¬ 
tionally upon the pupils and suggested that the benefit of this early acceleration 
would manifest itself in early graduation of these students. 
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Apart from early admission, grade-skipping, double grading and so on, 
advanced placement is being considered as another important and controversial 
method of acceleration (which 'offers the students the opportunity to complete 
some of their college work while still m high school' and get credit for it), 
As a matter of fact, Tliegler and Bish (1959) have described it as "the most 
important recent method of acceleration," and suggested that it “undoubtedly 
can improve high school curriculums and articulation between high school and 
college." Jones and Ortner (1954) described a system at the University of 
Buffalo to give college credits to superior entering students on the basis of 
an examination for achievement beyond that required for high school gradua¬ 
tion They reported a Study of 188 of these students and their matched control 
group, where it was found that there were few significant differences between 
the two groups, but the college grade averages were “slightly in favour of the 
group who took the examination.” The drop-out rate was lower in this group, 
.tnd though they were younger than the other group in graduation, they were 
as active in extra-curricular activities as others. In a follow-up study after 
several years, they found that there was a somewhat greater chance for rhe 
"examination group" to take post-graduate work or professional studies. Gerritz 
(19(>5) supports advanced placement on the grounds thaf (i) it provides 
for individual differences; (ii) it provides strong incentive and confidence; 
(iii) it saves some college cost and time; (iv) it provides good transition 
from high school work to higher education; and (v) it prepares students 
better for college work and tends to encourage graduate work Haywood (1965), 
however, in spite of admitting that the basic objectives of the advanced place¬ 
ment are highly desirable, maintains that: 

It has four tathec distucbing tendeiides : («) to saccifice a sound cuccioilum in 
order to bask in the prestige of offering courses for the elite , (b) to foist specializa¬ 
tion on the student at too early an age ("in a day when a learned botanist can 
communicate with a learned sociologist only about the battering average of Midcey 
Mantle, the further narrowing of interest is a danger of no little magnitude", p. 24); 
(c) to divert the better, more imaginative and superior teacher into areas not essen- 
ually a part of the high school's responsibility; and (d) to sacrifice academic 
enrichment for the sake of acceleration. (Haywood, 1963.) 

It is evident that arguments both for and against advanced placement (as with 
the case of most other procedures), seem to be equally strong and valid, but 
since this is a relatively young method, it can be hoped that time would prove 
Its worth. 

Before proceeding to the literature on special class and enrichment, one 
point may be touched upon parenthetically. Throughout the literature on 
acceleration, it has been noted that time-saving has been considered as a major 
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benefit of administrative acceleration. It is thought that acceleration would 
permit the "gifted individual to enter his life's work early and thus to fill g 
desperate need for high ability in our national and industrial life.” (Freehill 
1961 .) There may be some truth and foundation in this expectation, but the 
comment of Goddard (1928) seems to be worth mentioning in this context. 
He maintains that: 

The rapid promotion and early graduation is a will-o’-the-wisp which is not wonh 
chasing. The period of childhood and youth up to manhood and womanhood seem; 
to be required to prepare the individual for the more serious duties of adult life, 
and it does not seem very reasonable to expect that, with the increasing complies, 
tions of civilization, die preparation for adult life can be shortened. Rather, it 
would seem that it ought to be lengthened. (Goddard, 1928.) 

The opinions and counter-opinions on this point may be of considerable intetesi 
to the future citizens of India. 


Special class 

The discussion, however, should be brought back to its track and the litete- 
ture on special classes for the gifted may be briefly explored. "The term 'special 
class' refers to the organizational scheme which seeks out the gifted cfaildtcn 
and places them together in a group for instructional purposes.” (Sanders, 1961.) 
There is a strong diversity of opinion regarding the desirability of special dsss 
versus tegular class or homogeneous vi^sus heterogeneous grouping, and as has 
been pointed out by Sanders (1961) there is no firm conclusion on this point, 
Persons in favour of the special class and/or homogeneous grouping have fre¬ 
quently cited the Major Work Programme and its success in Qeveland, Ohio. 
They contend that in special classes the teachers can take note of the individual 
differences, interests and needs of the gifted pupils, which is sometimes impos¬ 
sible in a regular classroom (Barbe, 1963). Besides that, "because of the higher, 
standards required, ability grouping has the advantage of challenging the mote 
able students to a greater degree than does n heterogeneous class” (Odell, 1951; 
Baker, 1959). Contrary to the general opinion that gifted students in thej 
special class may be conceited and egotistic, the proponents of special classes 
assert that in a special class among others as bright as he is, the gifted chUd’’ 
is less apt to develop these complexes than in a regular class, where he cOri--' 
stantly finds himself to be superior to others (Martense, 1933). As Makovife^ 
(1953) and Baker (1959) have pointed out, the opponents of special class and/c^ 
homogeneous grouping indicate, on the other hand, that the gifted childrA,;' 
should be in the regular heterogeneous classroom in order to avail themselv^’ 
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of the association of "other types of minds, interests and abilities, which is an 
actuality in adult life”, and to provide stimulation and competition to the 
average students. However, Baker (1959) notes that "specific evidence is needed 
10 prove or disprove the merits of thrae considerations.” Johnson (1943) 
opined that some of the gifted children are likely to have some emotional pro¬ 
blems and suggested that "to deal with them,... obviously does not require 
placement in segregated groups. It requires individual guidance, the modifica¬ 
tion of viewpoints, the creation of new purposes, the development of new 
interests. Usually the attainment of these ends is easier in a regular class 
than it is in a segregated group.” 

In between these two extremes of regular class—^heterogeneous groping 
and special class—^homogeneous groupmg, there is a third school of thought 
which believes in partial segregation. Pregler (1952) is one of them. In partial 
segregation, the gifted children spend some of their class time in their home 
rooms with their chronological age-group, and some time in the special clSses 
with their intellectual age-group. Pregler has described the Colfax Plan in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. In this programme the children spend half of the day 
in the workshop (to read, discuss, work and plan) and the other half m the 
home room (for art, music, physical education and other cultural eiqieriences) 
(Pregler, 1954) Considering all the pros and cons of the two extremes of 
classroom groupings, the worth of partial segregation seems to be less contro¬ 
versial and more effective. 

So far mosdy the theoretical viewpoints about special and regular classes 
have been considered. At this point some of the work that has been done on 
this aspect may be briefly mentioned. In 1940, a special class was set for a 
group of sixteen third and fourth grade pupils (IQ 129-159, median 134) of 
the Brockton Public School System at Massachussetts, and a matched control 
group was established. These children had their studies with their intellectual 
equals in the special class, and recreation and social activities with children of 
their own age (Carlson and Wiles, 1943). The curriculum for the children 
in the special class was enriched through different ways (Handy and Lindstrom, 
1944) and both the groups were evaluated after a period of three years. As a 
result of a Stanford Achievement Test it was found that both of these groups 
showed high acceleration but "the special group only slightly mote than the 
control group”, and the investigators concluded that "this would seem to indi¬ 
cate that bright children will show acceleration in school subjects whether or 
not they have special class training". However, they noted that there was marked 
difference in their respective intellectual development from the qualitative point 
of view, as was evident from the reports of the junior high school teachers who 
did not know which child was in whicli group (Nelson and Carlson, 1945). 
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In 1953 and 1954, Justman published three reports of his study of two 
matched groups of intellectually gifted pupils of junior high school level, ftom 
'special progress’ and 'normal piogras' classes, who were compared in both 
peisonal-social adjustment and academic achievement. For tlie forma, they wetc 
compared by means of 'standardized group test of personality and a series of 
sociometric measures’, and he found little diflference between the two groups 
(Justman, 1953). For the comparison of academic achievement, both of th^ 
groups were tested in the areas of mathematics, science, social studies, woik 
study skills and creative expression in language arts and the experimental group 
was found superior to the control group At the senior high school level, the 
difference in the academic achievements between the accelerants (who had coni' 
pleted the jmiior high school course in two years instead of the regular three) 
and non-acceleiants was minor, and the accelerants were found to have main¬ 
tained their academic adiievement of junior high school (Justman, 1954ai,i), 
Consequently, Justman suggested that segregation of gifted pupils in a special 
class, though of no consequence to their personal and social adjustment, is of 
"some value" in case of academic achievement. He considered the saving of 
one year without loss as a strong argument for the retention of special pro¬ 
gress class in junior high school organizational framework. 

Bai'be (1955) did a siuvey of all the high school graduates of the Majoi 
Work Programme in Cleveland, Ohio, between the years 1938-52. Question¬ 
naires were mailed to these people seeking their opinion about (among other 
things) the influence of the programme on ihcir later adjustment. As a result 
of this study, he commented that "about two out of three of the respondents 
... believed that the Major Work Programme aided them in making a good 
adjustment. Whether this means that the others felt the programme hindered 
them fioin making a good adjustment or that they did not believe ±e pro¬ 
gramme had any particular influence in either way, or both, cannot be ascer¬ 
tained from the data” (Barbe, 1955, pp. 61-62). Flory (1957) dlsoissed an 
experiment in a special class for the "exceptionally endowed children" in Cali¬ 
fornia, and mentioned that the students in special class showed very satisfaemtj 
intellectual, emotional and social achievement. She strongly supported the ides 
of special classes for the gifted. 

In 1957, Miller pointed out a drawback in the contemporaiy research stu¬ 
dies. She said that in most of the cases "the evaluation of the success of did 
programme compares the children receiving a specific type of enrichment with’ 
a control group which did not receive it, but in no case have the diffr-fPiir 
plans been tried out on groups of equal ability compared witli one another" 
(Miller, 1957). Fortunately, after two years, in 1959, a study of this nature 
was done by Abramson (1959). Three representative comprehensive high' 
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schools and one special high school were selected for this investigation, The 
schools and their metliods of grouping of the gifted were as follows: (i) hetero¬ 
geneous grouping of high ability pupils, (ii) honour classes in one or two 
subjects—^less than half, (iii) selected for membership in an 'honour school’ 
assigning them to honour classes for most of their major subjects, (iv) only 
gifted pupils admitted—on the basis of a special examination [IQ levels: 
{a) 115-24; {b) 125-30; (c) 135-60]. As a result of this smdy, Abramson 
concluded; 

The major conclusion derived from the findings of this investigation is that, when 
compared by the measures of achievement which were used, no superiority of pre¬ 
paration for college can be claimed for cithei the special high school or the honour 
class programme as contrasted with the comprehensive high school which had 
grouped students heterogeneously. The over-all achievement of students, as indi¬ 
cated by grade point averages and honours, is associated with their level of intelli¬ 
gence rather than with the particulai high school they attended (Abramson, 1959.) 

It is to be noted that even in diis study the effects of eniiclunent and adminis¬ 
trative acceleration were not compared. 

Pielstick (1963) referred to a study by Auld (1961), where he compared 
58 sixth-grade children in a school, with a comparable group of 56 children 
in a similar school The former group was categorized while in the second 
grade by teacher judgment and reading ability into 'high’, ’average’, and ’low’ 
groups No ability grouping had been done with the second gtoup. Pielstick 
(1963) pointed out that "she (Auld) r^orted that there were no statistically 
significant differences between the Metropolitan Achievement Test scores of the 
pupils in the two schools at the end of the sixth grade who were in the 
high or average groups”. After reviewing the two studies by Abramson and 
Auld, Pielstick commented ■ 

It would seem from these studies that gtoupiog in itself guarantees nothing. What 
happens after pupils are grouped is probably the crucial matter It may be that 
carefully planned grouping may facilitate, but not assure, more effective efforts with 
gifted children (Pielstick, 1963.) 

The significance of this statement is worth pondering. 

In I960, Gallagher (Gallagher ef d., I960) did a study of 54 "highly 
gifted children” (Binet IQ 150 and over) in the elementary grades, who were 
examined by case study methods. "Each child had an adjusted programme 
planned on the basis of the individual needs revealed during the case study.” 
Subjective evaluations by teachers and parents showed satisfactory results but 
objective tests revealed "little, if any, benefit obtained by the group in areas 
of academic achievement, self-concept, or social status”. However, in this study, 
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Qfillagher noted that students from low referral schools, were slower than tho* 
fcjt liigli referral schools, and as a possible solution to this problem he recom. 
mended that we may "group these intellectually superior children together so 
tijat they would not remain in a relatively isolated intellectual environmeat’ 


In coruse of reviewing the literature on enrichment it has been found tk 
j-^ports on actual researcli experiences are far less nimierous than general dii 
cessions of this provision. Pielstick (1963) suggested that this paucity ma 
jjP due to an inconsistency in the definition and scope of enrichment. Thisj 
opinion of Pielstick about the ambiguity and inconsistency of the term 'enrich- 
^eat' is also shared by a number of educators (Lessinger, 1963; Betnetts, 
l957; Barbe, 1958; Lucito, 1963 and some of them have indicated that "diii 
Ifick of agreement on what die term should really include explains the teasoa 
for the objection to enrichment programmes" (Barbe, 1958). 

However, no objection against enrichment as such, has been found by 
the present investigators; rather, almost all the writers have stressed that enridi- 
tjjenc is essential for the gifted children mespective of the administrative set-up, 
sUCh as special class, acceleration and so on. But, as has been pointed out 
f^reehill, "enridiment is often limited to mean 'enrichment in the regular dass-j 
j;oom'" (Freehill, 1961). And at this point the readers are confronted with' 
•different opinions which are more related to the controversy between tegulut 
(dass 'versus special class, rather than between enrichment versus non-enrichmeSt i 
J>tegler (1952), for instance, opined that regular classroom enrichment may be- 
disadvantageous because of the lack of time and opportunity of the regulai'j 
(cachet, and because of the possibility that the individual attention of the teacbei: 
(O the enriched gifted would be resented by his classmates. This view of Pregl{(, 
was also shared by Barbe (1958). But the former mentioned'at the same tifflej 
that “here in enrichment in regular class, provision can be made for an unlimit¬ 
ed range of abilities and the dangers of social maladjustments are not as serious. 
)f properly planned and managed, programmes of enrichment are more desk 
tible than acceleration practices” (Pregler, 1952). 

In 1955, Dunlap (1955) repotted a programme of enrichment for the gif^ 
children (IQ =140 generally), in six elemental^ schools of Missouri, wheth 
these children were grouped in groups of eight to ten and met their enrichmhht 
teacher for 40 to 45 minutes twice a week. In n follow-up study of die ftst- 
23 of these students to enter junior high school, Dunlap noted that this enrlchhif 
programme was particularly effective in motivating a substantial number iif 
'"the most able’ pupils to make more effective use of their abilities". In 196ji; 
hessinger and Seagoe (1963) repotted a study by Lessinger (1956) in whi^ 
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the "subjects were 56 students-, .above 118 IQ in second semester Geometry” 
in a large suburban high school. They were compared with a matched control 
group, who had the same instructor, assignments, tests and homework, but not 
the enrichment practices which were given to the former group. The enriched 
group showed an equal or better grasp of second semester plane geometry, a 
greater understanding of mathematics in general, a greater ability to apply 
principles of geometry to other fields of knowledge and a greater creativity 
and originality. But they were not superior to the other group so fat as the 
ability to assimilate new mathematical materials or deep interest in mathema¬ 
tics were concerned. However, it seems that systematic studies like these are 
relatively rare in the atea of enrichment. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, some basic points may briefly be discussed. It is clear in 
the light of the preceding discussion that opinion in the field of proper adminis¬ 
trative procedure for the gifted is far from conclusive. In acceleration, educa¬ 
tors are undecided about the best way to provide it, the amount- to be provided, 
and the grade and IQ level where acceleration would be best suitable, even if 
they do decide to introduce acceleration in their schools. There is every pos¬ 
sibility that one type of acceleration would be better suited for one grade or 
intelligence level, than the other How would the teachers know the right 
answer? The same ambiguity clouds the issues of special class (groupings) and 
enrichment. In the latter, for example, even though the worth and' necessity 
of enrichm ent for the gifted students are more or less well-established, the 
answer to the question as to whether it should be vertical or horizontal, is still 
subject to controversy Some educators think that the enrichment materials 
should be provided at the grade level of the gifted, others think that there is 
no use of supplying mere quantity, because only the materials having challenge 
would be more interesting and beneficial to them. On one point, however, 
more or less unanimous opinion could be noted. Every person concerned witli 
the educational provision of the gifted, including those who proposed hetero¬ 
geneous grouping, indicated the same awareness that the Indian educators are 
showing at the present time, namely, that something special should be done for 
these individuals. Rex (1952) described a successful heterogeneous class and 
recommended keeping the gifted children in the regular classroom, but even 
in this case, enrichment, scopes of individual reading, units and projects, 
were present 

It has been further indicated in the foregoing disaissions that there is no 
specific definition or criterion of the 'gifted' in literature. As a result, different 
researchers have dealt with 'gifted students’ of different IQ levels, examined the 
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efficacy of various procedures, and have come to conclusions which, srfi<t)y 
speaking, are by no means comparable to one another because of the diffpr ^nt 
intelligence levels of the populations. Besides, even from simple pedagogic 
point of view, die difference between the various ranges of giftpdness sho^ 
be considered and examined adequately. This necessity was pointed out by 
Nelson and Carlson in 1945, who wrote: "One feels that children with IQ's 
as high as this (IQ 159) realty need still another kind of programme from 
that provided for children with IQ’s in the 130’s and 140’s. It is necessary 
to do more work along these lines” (Nelson and Carlson, 1945). ’This necessity 
still prevails even in the 1960’s. The point mentioned by Kirk (1962) also 
seems to be wordiy of consideration by the researchers. He stated that "research 
studies frequently draw conclusions and inferences for a group as a whole. In 
the case of gifted children, however, no conclusion can apply to all”. This 
factor should also be noted by future researchers. 

At this stage of educational planning in India, it is hoped that this review 
study would provide some insights into the nature of the complexities in edu¬ 
cating the gifted pupils and would perhaps evoke some thought toward the 
formulation of the nature of provisions for them. 
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Reading Ability and 
Underachievement’ 


AkhUesh K. Srivastava 

The study discussed in this paper was undertaken to fnd 
out whether reading ability is related to underachieve- 
ment. The sample comprised four groups of 150 boys 
each representing the four categories of achievers—- 
under, over, high and low. Three reading tests, measm- 
ing speed, vocabulary and spelling, were administered to 
these four groups. It was found that reading ability, 
which correlated significantly with achievement, emerged 
as a factor related to the differential achievement patterns 
of these groups. 


The various aspects of the problem of reading as an end in itself have 
been investigated very thoroughly; yet the reading skills of underachievers, aod 
how they differ from the high and overachievets in this respect, remain to be 
similarly explored. The ladings of the studies done so far differ. Some of 
them report that the high and overachievers, in comparison to the undetachievets, 
possess better reading skills (Angelino, I960; Dowd, 1952; Gowan, 1957s, 
1957 J); others fail to find any significant difference between them (Faiquhar, 
1963; McQueen, 1957; Shaw and Brown, 1957). Dienet (I960) even found 
the underachievers possessing better reading skills than the overachievets. 

Many of the past studies have been criticized on sevetal grounds, e.g,, 
for having a very low sample, for their vague and defective experimental 
design, or for using a method for identifying the ovetacbievers and undet- 
achievets that fails to control the effects of measurement errors and regression 
on the discrepancy scores between the predicted and the actual achievement. 
The conflicting and inconclusive findings, it has been suggested, ate pattly 
due to these deficiencies (Thorndike, 1963). Moreover, most of these studies 
have sometimes compared the underadiievers with ovetacbievers, and some¬ 
times the uodetachievets with high achievers; this fails to give a global 

^ Paper read at the 55th session of the Indian Science Gingress held at Varanasi io 
January 1968. 
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and compiehensive picture of the various patterns of achievement represent¬ 
ing various segments of ability. Besides, these comparison groups in the con¬ 
trasting group design give rise to different problems (Thorndike, 1963). For 
f)ip<!p reasons, it is always a better procedure to compare all the four patterns 
of achievement; this will also bring to focus the charaaeristics of the under¬ 
achievers as compared to the other four patterns. 

In order to see whether reading ability is a factor related to underachieve¬ 
ment, it was therefore considered d«irable to plan a fresh study involving 
the comparison of the reading skills associated with the four patterns of 
achievement, endeavouring at the same time to avoid the pitfalls into which 
many studies have fallen. Moreover, the lack of Indian studies on this pro¬ 
blem, and the fact that there has been only a limited application of foreign 
studies to Indian conditions further suggested the need for a fresh study. 

Method 


Sample 

The four groups—^underachievers, overachievers, high achievers and low 
achievers with 150 schoolboys in each, were selected out of a random sample 
of 1837, obtained from students of Classes X and XI on the basis of their 
scores in three tests' of ability; Mohsin’s (Undated a, Undated b) Verbal Intelli¬ 
gence Test and Science Aptitude Test, measuring verbal comprdiension and 
numerical facility respectively, and Raven’s (I960) Progressive Matrices Test, 
measuring abstract reasoning. These t^ts served as the predictor variable, and 
the average of examination marks, obtmned in the various academic subjects 
in six consecutive examinations, served as the criterion variable. The top 
27 pet cent in ability tests but below the average in achievement and vice 
vefsa comprised, respectively, the underachieving and overachieving groups. 
Again, the top and the bottom 27 per cent, both in ability and achievement, 
defined the high and low achieving groups respectively. 

Instruments 

Three reading tests were used: (i) a Hindi adaptation of Greene's 

(1937) Michigan Speed of Reading Test; (ii) Sharan's (1964) Hindi Voca¬ 
bulary Test prepared for senior high school students; and (iii) Mohsin's 
(Undated c) Hindi Spelling Test. These tests were administered to the four 
groups of subjects. A high score on each of these tests denotes better reading 
skills. The scores obtained on these tests were added together to form a com¬ 
posite score, measuring general reading ability. 
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Analysis 

Separate analysis was done for the composite score and for the three 
reading tests. The data were treated by the method of analysis of variance, and 
the r-test was further used to identify the groups that showed significant dif¬ 
ference. Bartlett’s test was also used in order to satisfy the assumption of 
homogeneity of variance (Guilford, 1965). In addition, phi-coefficients were 
worked out between reading ability (composite score) and achievement, and 
reading ability (composite score) and general ability 


Results 


All the B values, except for the vocabulary test scores, were si gnificant 
(^< -01); this, ordinarily, would not satisfy the assumption of homogeneity of 
variance for using analysis of variance and the #-test. It was decided, however, 
to use these tests as the sample covered in the present study was very large 
and the four groups were of equal size, diis decision was taken also on the 
strength of some repotted evidence supporting the application of these methods 
even under such conditions (Boneau, 1960; Edwards, I960; Wert, Neidt and 
Ahmann, 1954). 

All the F-ratios (<i/'= 3/596; p<-01) were significant, which showed 
that the four groups differed significantly on all the measures of reading ability. 

Table 1 gives the means and standard deviations of the four groups. On 
each of the three tests as well as on the composite score, the high achieven 
appear to have the best, and the low achievers the poorest, reading skills. The 
overachievers and underachievers come in between, with the former scoring 
higher, than the latter on all the measures, except reading speed test. 

TABLE 1 

Means and SDs of the four groups on the reading tests 
(N for each group is 150) 

Test UA Oa HA LA 



Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SI) 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Reaaingtests (Composite 
score; 

81-60 

18 70 

86-00 

24-20 ' 

'112 70 

19-50 

53-80 

14-70 

Reading speed 

33-08 

10-44 

32-24 

13-ia 

45-08 

11-52 

21-38 

7-02 

Vocabulary 

31-00 

8-65 

33-95 

9-25 

42-45 

7-50 

20 60 

7-90 

Spelling 

17-42 

6-04 

19-94 

7-48 

25 18 

6-72 

12-38 

5.24 


UA = underachiever; OA = overachiever; HA = high achiever; LA = low achiever. 
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Table 2 presents the significance levels of inter-group differences. In all 
the comparisons, the differences in the means of the groups were significant 
(p<-01 ), except those between overachievers and underachievers, who dif¬ 
fered significantly neither in the composite score nor in the speed test. 

TABLE 2 

Significance of tater-group differencu 
bePuieen groups 


Groups CoMPARto 

CoMPosiiF Score 

Re/ ding Speed 

Vocabulary 

Spelling 


i 

P 

t 

P 

t 

P 

t 

P 

UA V. OA 

1 76 

NS 

•62 

NS 

2-84 

•01 

3-23 

•01 

UA V. HA 

14-07 

01 

9-52 

-01 

12-31 

•01 

10-63 

01 

UA V. LA 

14‘33 

-01 

11-47 

•01 

10-95 

•01 

7-75 

•01 

OA V HA 

10-51 

01 

9-04 

•01 

8-76 

•01 

6'39 

•01 

OA V. La 

13-94 

01 

8-29 

•01 

13-35 

•01 

10-22 

•01 

HA v. LA 

29-65 

-01 

21-56 

•01 

24-83 

•01 

18-55 

•01 


The phi-coefficient between reading ability (composite score) and achieve¬ 
ment was ‘60, and between reading ability (composite score) and general ability 
was ’61; both these phi-values were significant (p<’01). There is a con¬ 
tamination of the general ability factor in the relationship between reading 
ability and achievement, which considerably underscores the high value of cor¬ 
relation between the two. 


Discussion 

Beading ability is found to be an important factor related to the differen¬ 
tial achievement patterns of school-going pupils; this is evident from the 
significant F-ratios (p< -Ol) which significantly differentiate the four aiterion 
groups, and the significant phi-coefficient (p<-01 ) between reading ability 
and achievement, which indicates a positive relationship between the two! 

The significant differences found in the reading abilities of the under¬ 
achievers and high achievers, high and low achievers, and overachievers and 
low achievers are in the expected direction, and they all emphasize the important 
role that reading ability is likely to play in achievement (Table 2). However, 
the significant differences that have been found between the underachievers and 
low achievers, and high achievers and overachievers were not expeaed (Table 2). 
But when the high correlation of '61 between reading ability and intelligence 
is considered, the fact gets easily explained. Both the high achievers and 
underachievers are superior to the low achievers and overachievers in intelli¬ 
gence; and since the two tests have much overlap, as indicated by the high 
correlation, this difference in intelligence should influence their relative posi¬ 
tions in the reading ability tests. 
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The ins igni fi cant difietence between the underachievers and overachievets 
is, however, most unexpected (Table 2). In view of the superior achievement 
of the overachievers, despite their inferior intelligence, it was expected tha 
they would possess better reading skills than the underachievers; in fact 
they should have come nearer to the high achievers. But the high correlatioi 
between reading ability and general ability explains this unexpected findioj 
also. The common components between these two tests are positively helpinj 
the underachievers to score high and negatively influencing the overachievet 
to score low in the reading ability tests. Nevertheless, the correlation betweei 
the two, though high, is far from perfect, which indicates that the reading 
ability tests also measure some factors not tapped by the general ability test. 
These independent components are leading the overachievers to score high and 
the underachievers to score low on the reading ability tests. The reading 
ability scores of the two groups are thus counterbalanced; this prevents any 
significant diflerence coming up between them, though, as expected, the ovet> 
achievers score higher than the underachievers (Table 1). In fact, in vocabu¬ 
lary and spelling tests, the overachievem are significantly superior to the under¬ 
achievers (Table 2). This shows that for achieving high in heavily verbally-, 
loaded school curricula, a good knowledge of vocabulary and spelling is needed, 
as the answers have to be written in langitage; therefore, the overachievers, 
by dint of their superior knowledge in these areas, achieve significantly better 
than the underachievers. 

The highly significant correlation of *60, between reading ability and 
achievement, would have considerably diminished had the ability factor been 
partialled out; as a result, the contribution that reading ability makes to 
achievement would have been minimized. However, the significant difference 
in reading ability between the high achievers and underachievers (despite die 
fact that they are almost equally hi^ in intelligence) and the insignificant 
difference between the underachievers and overachievers (despite the fact ±at 
the former are significantly superior to the latter in intelligence) show that 
reading ability influences achievement independently of general ability. Read¬ 
ing ability, therefore, is a factor in achievement, though the correlation bet¬ 
ween the two may not be as high as reported by the present investigation. 

Conclusions 

On the basis of this study, the following conclusions could be drawn about 
the reading skills of the underachievers, as compared to the other patterns of 
achievement: 

1. First, in comparison to the high achievers, underachievers are slow 
readers, and as speed and comprehension are related (Tinker, 1932), they also 
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lack the capacity to derive much meaning from what they read. The high achievers 
are more familiar with, and can give more thought to, what they are reading. 

2. Secondly, the underachievers, in comparison to both the high achievers 
and overachievers, are poor in their stock of words; consequently, they lack 
the power of expression, and whatever they express is full of spelling mistakes, 
as they ate poor at spelling too. 

3. Both these factors—^poor speed and comprehension, and the poor 
power of expression—^seem to be related to the poor achievement of the under¬ 
achievers. 
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Cost and Quality of School 
Education: A Review 
of Researches 

Harbhajan Singh 


The author cnHcdly reviews significant researches in the 
field during the period 1920-^1963 and suggests con¬ 
siderations that shoidd guide further research. 


The field of cost and quality in education has fascinated a large number 
of research workers duriiig the last fifty years Because of its complexity, it 
involves some of the 'following issues : 

1. Formulating criteria of quality m education. Educationists 
usually do not agree on what quality of education is and this has 
made die description of the concept a difficult task. Researchers 
in the field were rather free in enunciating their own definitions of 
quality and therefore they defined it in a number of ways. So much so 
that, if the relationship between cost and quality was found significant 
or otherwise, it explained hardly anything beyond relating a particular 
aspect of quality to, costs which were, again, generally not uniform. 

There are numerous ways in which quality of education has been 
described Meaningful spade work about the concept has been provided 
in the publication of the New York State Education Department, the 
Instimte of Administrative Research, the National School Boards Asso¬ 
ciation and the American Association of School Administrators. Quality 
has been described "as a relative description of the school systems’ effec¬ 
tiveness in meeting specifically defined objectives” Within this context, 
improvement in the quality of scliools can best be described in terms of 
improvements, either in the processes of education or m the produas of 
the schools. The advocates of the 'process’ approach to quality improve¬ 
ment lay emphasis on individual attention, envitonmental improvements, 
realistic organization and presentation of educational programmes, greater 
variety in courses and opportunities offered for the development of spe- 
cial skills and talents in pupils, and skilled teaching. The studies reviewed 
in this paper, and especiafiy those reported by Mort, Vincent and the 
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New York State Educational Conference Board provided specific data oa 
which these directive statements are based. 

The protagonists of the 'product' approach to quality of educatioi 
usually use achievement scores of pupils as the basis for rating the .<rh(V|[ 
system—a quantitative criterion of quality. 

2. ControUmg facPors other than schooling which affect quality, 
The pupil’s intelligence, motivations, physical and mental health, the socio¬ 
economic background of his family, and regional difiPerences and the com- 
inunity culture may have to do a lot with his performance in a .■irlini) | 
simation. Therefore, in a study on cost and quality of education, if such 
intervening variables are not controlled the validity of the conctosioo! 
arrived at may be contested. 

3. Obtaining miform and comprehensive cost data. Some of the i 
expenditure heads maintained by educational institutions are so divene ^ 
that they cannot be considered comparable. The main problem in the am | 
of cost analysis is to define various items of expenditure clearly so that j 
comparable answers may be obtained. Then there is the problem ol' 
identifying the categories of expenditures which are most commonly found 
in the highest quality schools, What does education cost? This is not 
such a simple question as it appears to be. Broadly, the elements of cost 
of educaton may be : (a) private cost, i.e., cost borne by the parenn/ 
guardians or on their behalf by the pupils themselves in exceptional 
circumstances; {b) opportunity costs, i.e,, the earnings forgone by die 
pupils (of certain minimum age) while attending schools; and (c) insd- 
tutional costs, i,e,, the costs incurred by the institutions on land, build¬ 
ings, playgrounds, equipment, furniture, library books, etc., (capital costs) 
and teachers salaries, salaries of non-teaching staff, school contingencies, 
science contingencies, ciurent expenditure on library service, co-curriculai 
activities and auxiliary services, etc. (current costs). 

The real costs, social costs, opportunity costs and private costs have 
generally not been computed for the purposes of the cost-quality relation¬ 
ship. Generally for purposes of comparison, unit-.pupil institutional costs 
have been worked out by dividing the total yearly costs by the number 
of pupils being served by the school. In so doing, current costs and 
capital cost are first separated. To the current costs amount, considered 
replacement cost in respect of capital costs has been added, and the average 
daily attendance has served as denominator. It may be seen that this 
is far from what is actually required. For instance, there are some cate¬ 
gories of expenditures in education which besides being educational id 
nature are more than that, i.e., establishment and maintenance of 
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museums, art galleries, etc. Besides, there may be certain educational ser¬ 
vices being provided by the administrative departments of Community 
Development, Defence, Labour and Employment and Information and 
Broadcasting which need to be accounted as educational costs. 

4. Controllmg factors other than finance, which affect the school. 
For example, the teacher’s competence in the subject-matter, and the 
motivation and involvement with which he handles the instructional situa¬ 
tion need mention in this connection. Furthermore, with the same 
amount of human and material resources, the afifairs of the school can 
be managed within a wide range of difference depending upon the per¬ 
sonal and professional qualities of the head of the institution and other 
staff members. 

Hence the complexity of the relationship is obvious. In the review of 
some 25 research studies which follows, it has generally been established that 
schools with high quality spend more money per pupil than schools poorer 
in quality. Nevertheless, it has been found that thou^ quality schools have 
to spend more money per pupil yet more increments in costs per pupil do 
not lead to inaease in 'quality' in a school system. Erudition bn the subject 
has contributed to the development of insights into the nature of the pro¬ 
blem, yet we are far away from significant conclusions in this respect. There 
may be various reasons for this. Among others, comprehensive identifications, 
generalized desuiptions, over-simplified concepts, insufficient research designs 
and inadequate (but readily available) instruments were the features of some 
such studies. There has generally been a need for a precise and scholarly 
approach in such studies, for such an approach only has characterised a signifi-. 
cant breakthrough in research in other fields. Perhaps in the very process of 
improving the methodology of research in this field lie the ingredients of 
quality improvement programmes in Indian schools. 

Some research studies 

There have been many attempts to measure the quality of education and 
to relate it to cost. These studies may be classified into following four cate¬ 
gories ; 

1. The earlier studies which depended on efficiency indices like those 
developed by Ayres, Norton, Ferrell, Mort and others. 

2. A second group of studies have attempted to relate the level of school 
expenditure with the pupils’ achievement scores on standardized tests in res¬ 
pect of different subjeas and basic skills in elementary and secondary schools. 
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Studies by Powell, Grimm, Bloom and Statler, and a- Connecticut study ate 
worth mentioning in this connection 

3. A third category of researches which claim methodological promise 
especially as 'far as measurement of educational quality in comprehensive and 
valid terms is concerned, has been developed by Mort, Vincent and Newell 
Mott and Cornell, Grace and Moe, Sirayer, McLure, Smith, Griffs and the 
New York State Education Department. In studies of this category, quality 
is measured with the help of a carefully formulated rating instrument. The 
instrument purports to fate the processes of schools, judging the extent to 
which the entire education in school is based upon the findings of modem 
psychological research and upon the analyses of the educational needs of 
.society. 

4. Other studies dealing with miscellaneous aspects of the cost-quality 
ielation;ship. 

Some of these studies may now be examined briefly. 

A. Expenditure and educational activity/faciliHes 

Ayres (1920) for the first time reported a study of school expenditures 
and of certain provisions for education in all the States of the US.A. from 
1896 to 1920. He found a significant correlation between the level of expendi¬ 
ture and such items as. (i) percentage of school-age population attending 
schools, (ii) length of the school year, and (iii) average daily attendance, 
etc. 

Norton (1926) in an analogous study "The Ability of States to Support 
Education” foimd that the financially well oft state.s .spent more money pet 
pupil and quality in terms of percentage of literacy, teachers' salaries, expendi¬ 
ture on non-salary items, and that the experience of the teachers, etc., was 
higher in these states than in tlie poorer states 

It may be pointed out that this was perhaps merely verifying the faa 
whether there existed a correlation between effort in the form of expenditure 
and achievement in the form of educational activity in the states. Providing 
evidence tliat high educational aaivity in respect of these items was accom¬ 
panied by high financial figures in all tlie states was but an humble begin¬ 
ning, these studies were by no means cost-and-quality studies. 

Eeriell (1937) in a study entitled "Relation Between Current Expendi¬ 
tures and Certain Measures of Educational Efficiency in Kentucky Country and 
Graded School Systems” found a strong relationship between quality and 
expenditure when quality was defined ts; (i) the attracting and holding 
power of the sdiools; (ii) the training and experience of teachers; (iii) pupil- 
teacher ratio; and (iv) the school year. 
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■ Perrell concluded that there eixisted a very definite relationship between 
rotal current expenditure and educational "efficiency” thus defined. Ferrell at 

■ least introduced an element of quality m the form of the above-mentioned 
four variables. But a word of caution would be in order here. The concepts 
of quality of education and efficiency of education should have not been mived 
in this as in many other studies. There may be in a school situation some 
level of quality at some specific level of efficiency. While efficiency is regarded 
as die total production per imit of tune, quality is the charaaeristic of the 
unit produced. They are therefore distinct and may be regarded as such. 

Wliile studying the financing of the public schools of Maine in 1934. 
More (1934) reported that high-expenditme schools generally made adequate 
provisions for textbooks, instructional supplies and libraries. This evidence 
IS of some value though limited. The flaccid point here that has often been 
raised is the assumption that enough trained teachers and more teaching 
facilities result in better educational quality. Thus a crucial aspect of quality 
of education was assumed rather than substantiated Ky his study. The aaual 
educational returns were not measured at all. 

B, Expenditure and test scores 

Powell (1934) condutted a study on "Educational Returns At Varying 
Expenditure Levels." It was a longitudinal study aiming nt the relationship 
between school expenditures per pupil and pupil achievement. He gave tests 
both in school subjects and of general mental ability. He matched students of 
equal mental ability in low- and high-expenditure schools. He thus eliminated 
mental ability as a cause of difference in achievement. Powell found that 
pupils in the top-expenditure schools were on the average superior to those 
in the low-expenditure schools in all the nine phased school achievement 
measures. It was therefore inferred that schools in the lowcst-ciqjendituie 
groups were getting a significantly lower educational return on each unit of 
expenditure compared with those in the top groups. 

■ Grimm (1938) studied in detail the phenomenon of educational oppor¬ 
tunities in relation to their costs in 24 elementary school districts in Illinois. 
He compared levels of expenditure with scores on tests of pupil achievement 
and with the type of educational opportunity provided. A direct relationship 
between cost and quality in education Was established. 

The Committee on Sthool Education of the Connecticut Citiaens (1957) 
for Public Schools in their report indicated that more money per se did not 
necessarily provide better education. It was a significant finding which was 
at variance with the other literature on the subject. It stressed the necessity to 
isolate the crucial factors controlling the quality of education. Similar results 
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have beea arrived at by a study on Delhi schools by Harbhajan Singh ( 1967 \ 
The criterion of quality of education applied was the performance of fanJ' 
as judged by marks secured in the higher secondary examination. The ^ | 
costs taken into account separately were instructional, administrative at^ 
liary, co-airricular and library costs. The multiple regression model witl, 
quality as the criterion-variable and the above-mentioned five categories f 
per-pupil costs as predictive variables, was appUed. It was found that n 
significant cost-quality relationship existed. ° 

The study suggests the plausibility of the operation of some intervenine 
variables like the morale of the teachers, the professional skills of the prind- 
pals in organizing and managing school affairs and the low reliability of th' 
examination system. It was therefore suggested that for a more profitabk 
study in Indian conditions all the relevant factors which intervene should 
be concepraalized, indentified, described, measured and controlled. 

Bloom and Statler (1957) were engaged in an extensive study concerned 
with the factors associated with educational achievement as measured U 
standard tests of 'general educational development’ (GBD) in English Com 
position. Social Studies, Natural Science, Literature and Xests io 

these areas were designed to measure the attainment of some of the 
objectives of the entire programme of general education. Tests were riven 
to 35,330 seniors in 814 high schools in 48 states by E. F. Lindquist in 1943 
and to 38,773 pupils in 834 high schools in 48 states by B. S. Bloom in 1935. 

1. The differences among die states on tests of GED were as aignifi. 
cant in 1955 as in 1943. Although they had the same amount of farnijil 
education, the high school seniors in the lowest states were at a grppt 
disadvantage when compared with the seniors in the top* states. 

2. There appeared a significant relationship between scores of f iRP 
tests and financial support for education on the one and level of 
formal education in the adult population on the other. The latfoi- may he 
due to the value placed upon education as reflected by the 

status of the adult population. 


Bloom and Statler (1957) appraised the importance of other factors besides 
expenditure on pupil achievement. It was pointeed out that teaching personnel 
and school facilities were only means for achieving quality in education. They 
did not measure quality. SimUarly, standardized tests measure only a fraction 
of what the terminal behaviour of the pupil who has spent one school year 
is supposed to be. 
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C. Exfenditme and quality rating instruments 

A number of studies for working out the cost-and^uality relationship deve¬ 
loped their respective guides for judging quality as the extent to which the 
educational programme of a school is based upon the findings of modern psy¬ 
chological researdi and upon analysis of the educational needs of 
society. Mort^ Vincent and Newell (1946) prepared one such instru¬ 
ment. Among others the check list which had 64 items for elemen¬ 
tary schools and 85 items for secondary schools included: (i) provision for 
i-e aching the basic skills according to tested procedures; (li) provision for 
teaching fundamental areas of knowledge with proper emphasis on their scope 
and meaning; (iii) provision for identification of the talents of individual 
pupils and providing learning situations accordingly; and (iv) provision for 
the development of certain fundamental behaviour patterns such as good citi¬ 
zenship, ethical character and ability to think. Mort and Cornell (1941) in¬ 
ferred that money was. the most important factor in educational adaptation. 
They also warned that money was by no means the only factor. Nevertheless 
it was more closely related to such a programme than any other single factor. 
Grace and Moe (1938) revealed considerable correspondence between cost and 
quality which became substantial when the factor of sparsity of population 
was partialled out It was found that no low-cost district got distinctly superior 
educational returns and that educational efiSciency could not be achieved with¬ 
out high expenditute. 

The Commission on the Legal Structure of Rhode Island Public Education 
(19 ) studied educational returns for money spent on schools. Th^ used 

the instrument developed by Mott and Cornell on high, medium and low pet- 
pupil expenditure schools. Improved practices in schools were found to be most 
common in the high-expendiure group of schools and least common in the 
low-eiqjenditure groups. This smdy also recognized that a number of factors 
other than expenditure were involved in producing a school of high quality. 
Whatever the other conditions may be, they were not found sufficiently strong 
to offset the lifting effect of expenditure. 

Sttayet (1945) studied the problem on a sample of 138 large elementary 
schools in West Virginia which were classified into three expenditure groups. 
He used a check list of several hundred items. Strayer concluded that "the 
quality and breath of educational offering of the schools in the high-eiqiendi- 
ture level are considerably greater than in those not so well supported". 

McLure (1948) in his study of about 100 Mississipi schools used a check 
list of 200 school practices. The schools were divided into three expenditure 
categories. His findings revealed that low expendinue resulted in serious losses 
in educational returns. 
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A study by the New York State Educational Conference Board (1945) on 
over 100 schools, using standardized tests and observing classroom practices 
and procedures, concluded that top-expenditure schools averaged highest in 
educadonal achievement as measured by the tests. Specifically, the top-expen¬ 
diture schools at the sixth-grade level on the average exceeded the lowest- 
expenditure gioup by a year and a quarter in arithmetic, a year and seven 
montlis in reading vocabulary, a year and eight months in reading compre¬ 
hension. The schools that had most comprehension as well as achievement in 
school subjects spent most per pupil These schools were using more effective 
teaching methods. They were making better use of boolcs, radio and television. 
They were providing courses in music, art and dramatics. The study concluded 
that "schools which achieve the highest mastery of essential skills and do the 
most to promote all objectives, cost the most". 

Smith (1954) in a cost-and-quality study on 229 central rural schools in 
New York State attempted to find a relation between school quality (through 
a check list observation) and the following five major characteristics: 

(i) Quality of administration, 

(ii) Size of school system, 

(iii) Type of community, 

(iv) Geographic location, 

(v) Level of expenditure. 


He found that item, (v) was more closely related to school quality than 
any of the other four characteristics. Griffe (1955) studied school facilities 
and procedures at three levels of expenditure in 44 school systems in south¬ 
east Texas. The schools were rated by direct observation on 100 modern edu¬ 
cational practices. It was reported that educational services consistently in- 
aeased with increased expenditures. 

The New York State Education Department (19(53) developed methods 
for assessing ±e quality of a school system in a quality measurement projea, 
The project yielded significant data on the cost-quality relationship in education. 
The first phase of the project was conducted in 100 schools. Two measures of 
quality were: (i) two batteries of tests (Iowa test of basic skills, and Iowa 
test of educational development); (ii) a set of tests for secondary schools to 
measure understanding of basic social concepts, background in natural sciences, 
appropriateness in expression, ability to do quantitative thinking, ability to 
interpret reading material in the social studies and in the natural sciences, ability 
to interpret literary material, general vocabulary, and use of sources of informa¬ 
tions. The tests were given to 27,692 fourth-grade pupils in elementary schools 
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and to 27,178 seventh-grade pupils in junior high schools. Among the signifi¬ 
cant conclusions of the study was the existence of a strong positive relationship 
between the level of per-pupil expenditure for instruction and the scores on 
the Iowa tests, both at the fourth- and the seventh-grade level. The relationship 
held good even when the effect of parental and community influences on the 
educability of pupils were eliminated. 

The second phase of the project made use of "The Growing Edge"—an 
observational check list developed by Mort, Vincent and Newell (194(5). It was 
found that there was a strong and positive relationship between educational 
expenditure and the ratings of trained observers on general educational effec¬ 
tiveness. 


D, Same other studies 

Encouraged by the conclusions of cost-and-quality studies, Woolatt (1948) 
undertook an exercise on the operation of the law of diminishing returns among 
the highest-expenditure-level schools in the U.S.A. His results, however, denied 
any such possibility. 

With BrickcII (1958) a further question arose, i.e., the possibility that 
there could be certain small-expense items which were responsible for raising 
school quality. Brickell found that small-expenditure items had a considerable 
relationship to quality. Brickell's findings suggest that good schools do not 
spend mote money on everything. There is a high correlation between some 
items of current expense and quality of education; the correlation with other 
expense items is low. Brickwell emphasizes the importance of discrimination 
in allocation of budgetary items for quality optimization. 

An interesting srady by Furno (1956) is concerned with the relationship 
between school quality and level of expenditure over a period of 25 years. He 
found that the cost-and-quality relationship is cumulative. An important policy 
conclusion is thus evident, i.e., for developing quality schools an intelligent, 
long-range policy for their adequate financial support is essential. 

The findings of smdles on cost and quality relationship have been sum¬ 
marized several times. The work of Mort (1952), Ross (1958) and Clark 
(1963) is to be noted in this context. Ross (1958) emphasized that school 
quality is an exceedingly complex concept and that a number of factors affect 
the cost-quality relationship. He points out that' all areas of school performance 
do not necessarily improve with increased expenditute. 
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Scope for further research 

It seems from the brief review attempted above that the researches so far 
have provided useful hypotheses which need to be substantiated. Among others, 
further research in this direction may fruitfully take note of the following con¬ 
siderations : 

1. Quality at a point of time is likely to be related to expenditure 
over a period of time than to expenditure at the given time. 

2. A positive rektioniship between quality and part expenditure- 
levels will exist only when the level of expenditure is rhe result of sound 
budgeting of resources. A high expenditure-level resulting solely from 
non-productive expenditures could not be expected to result in high 
quality. 

3. A positive relationship between quality and past expenditure 
will not result from the expenditure factors alone but from a combination 
of expenditure factors and other essential factors. 

4. These other factors may produce high quality without a high 
expenditure-level to the extent that able personnel can be recruited, re¬ 
tained and stimulated to do a good job without monetary incentives. 

5. A specific problem which needs thorough examination in Indian 
secondary schools is the effect of specialization (greater division of work) 
among the teachers with respect to subject-matter areas upon the quality 
and efficiency improvement in the school situations. This factor has long 
since been recognized in economics but its contribution in school pro¬ 
ductivity and quality still remains to be seen in a systematic smdy. 

The studies reviewed here have tended to substantiate the correlation bet¬ 
ween various measures of school quality and expenditure levels. Two studies 
stand at variance with these results The general conclusion stands that high 
expenditure schools tend to produce high quality. This poses problems of 
identifying *e right combinations of factors to produce high quality and 
finding means to bring about these combinations in poor quality schools. 
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Traditional Values of the 
Indian Society and 
College Students' 

S. P. Ruhela 


The author reviews the significant studies in the sociology 
of students' values in India and reports an empirical study 
conducted by him on a sample of college students drawn 
from some institutions of higher education in Delhi, 
i his study reveals that in spite of their middle-class and 
even upper-class origins, urban living, modern education 
and awareness to modern values, the college students of 
Delhi are dominated by the traditional Indian values in 
their actual behaviour. 


The sociology of -values has been one of the most attractive fields of study 
in India during the last twenty-five years or so, A number of sociologists have 
eiitiched this field by their contributions to theory and by their empirical 
studies. Outstanding for its contribution to Indian society is the work of 
Radha Kamal Mukerjee (1949) and R, N. Saksena (1965, 1967). 

Since values have a kaleidoscopic nature, sociologists have been interested 
not in one but in a multiplicity of their dimensions. The study of values 
of individual communities has been an established tradition for the sociologists 
and social anthropologists In this cotmtry. Of late, however, there has been 
a phenomenal tide of thinkers and researchers in the sociologies of innova¬ 
tion, modernization, social tension, personal and social disorganization, com- 
muhity development, family planning and so on, all of which may, for the 
sake of convenience, be put under the umbrella of the sociology of social 
chaih'ge in India. 


t This study was undertaken in the Department of Foundatioiu of Education, National 
Ipaitute of Education, during 1966-67. 
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The sociology of the values of Indian students \ A review 
of studies and writings 

In the field of sociology of educarion, sociologists and interested educa¬ 
tionists have shown their concern for studying the values of the Indian society 
vis-a-vts its students and teachers. So far as the values of the Indian teachers 
ate rnnrpfnptl j only a few studies are available; but on the values of the 
Indian students, we have a number of studies and writings. 

While the values of the students at the school stage have been studied 
in only three significant empirical investigations carried out by I. P. Desai 
(1953), Bhatt and Advani (1966), and B. G. Desai (1967), no less than 
a dc&en studies concerned with the values of college students, directly or in-i 
directly, are available. Besides these, we come across a number of writings 
by sociologists, educationists and other social scientists which add to our know¬ 
ledge of the values, value tensions and problems of Indian college students. 

The earliest theoretical contribution to the sociology of students’ values 
came from D. P. Mukerji (1946) of Lucknow University in his book Pro¬ 
blems of Indian Youth i A Collection of Papers. With his characteristic sensi¬ 
tivity, clarity and brevity of expression, Mukerji has presented in six papers, 
which were more or less the full text of speeches delivered to the students 
of his University, an excellent sociological analysis of the values, value con¬ 
flicts and other problems of the Indian college youth actively involved in the 
national struggle for independence during 1939-45. As a university teacher 
closely associated with the students, he was able to observe and feel inti¬ 
mately the upsurge of new aspirations and, at the same time, the growing 
intellectual suppression and emotional frustration and discontent among them 
resulting from their failure in their progress towards the creation of a new 
social order in the country. He remarks on the “marginality of the Indian 
youth” hovering between "a world that is dead and another that is afraid to 
be born”, and his analysis of the causes of value-conflicts in the college 
students holds good even today. 

The pioneering empirical study concerning the values as well as the 
socio-economic conditions of high school students was done in Poona by 
I. P. Desai (1953). His study was confined to the students of senior classes 
of the city high school. He studied the impact of several social factors like 
residence, caste and the effect of the occupation and economic condition of 
the householders on their school-going wards. As he himself has rightly pointed 
out, the most striking feature of the results of his study was "... .in opposition 

to popular notion, the students' voluntary acceptance of family regulations_ 

It seems that the pattern of the students' relation to hfs locality, via bis family 
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and his caste is based on the same principles as those of the village (immuni¬ 
ties in India.” 

John Useem and Ruth Hill Uscem (1954) studied the values, attitudes 
and roles of 110 Indians of the Bombay Province who had received higher 
education in the West and had returned to India between 1938 and 1953. The 
case-study method was used in this interesting study which showed a great 
deal of Western impact on the attitudes and values of the respondents. 

Margaret Coaneck. (1961) in her empirical investigatioit. She Who Rides 
a Peacock, studied the awareness, values and attitudes of the college and uni¬ 
versity students towards social change related to ‘traditional’ India becoming 
‘modern’. This study was conducted by her in about twelve university depart¬ 
ments or colleges, chosen from diroughout the country, through questionnaires 
and interviews. In all, 404 students (234 males and 170 females) in the final 
B.A. year or doing their post-graduate studies were included in this study. The 
study has revealed mixed responses from the students—in favour of as well as 
a gaiiKf the traditional values. Despite its disappointing lack of methodological 
rigour, this study is of much help in understanding the values and attitudes of 
our college youth. The over-all conclusion that can be derived from the study 
is that the college youth are still greatly under the influence of their traditional 
social institutions. 

Edward Shils (,1961 a, b) contributed a very interesting paper: "Indian 
Students: Sadhus rather than Philistines” (1961 a) and an observational study, 
The Intellectual Between Tradition and Modernity! The Indian Situation (I 96 I). 
He has presented a brilliant sketch of the values and attitudes of the Indian 
college students in both these works. He has, in particular, underlined the pas¬ 
sivity, uncreativity and lack of scholarship in them and also attempted to dis¬ 
cover the causes of unrest in the students and teachers of the higher educational 
institutions in this country. Althou^ Shils’ analysis and some superficial re¬ 
marks have annoyed several intellectuals in India, yet they certainly have had 
a very stimulating effect on our students and teachers. Shils’ studies are, un¬ 
doubtedly, landmarks in the history of sociological research on the values of 
Indian smdents. However, it must be pointed out that his work, lacking as it 
does in any methodological rigour, is mainly impressionistic. As such, one often 
finds that while he has highlighted the weaknesses, failings and difficulties of 
the Indian college students effectively, he has not been able to assess properly 
the other side of the picture. 

B. V. Shah (1961) surveyed the opinions of a sample of college students 
of Gujarat on occupations, friendship, inter-dining, caste endogamy, etc. On the 
basis of this study, he concluded that caste-consciousness had not weakened 
among the students belonging to the upper castes in his State. 
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B. V. Shah (1961, 1964) later presented a full-dress study, "The Social 
Background of the Smdents of the Maharaja Sayajirao University, Baioda" 
(1961) as a doctoral thesis in sociology based on structural interviews con¬ 
ducted by him during 1957-58. The same study was published under the title, 
Social Change and College Students of Gujarat (1964). Shah studied 200 Hindu 
Gujarat male students (20 per cent random sample) of the Baroda University, 
This was the first systematic study of Indian students after I. P. Desai’s (1955) 
monograph on Poona high school students. Shah studied the non-verbal beha¬ 
viour of the students in nine social situations, viz., caste endogamy, joint family, 
gainful employment of married women, adult boy-girl relationship, caste com- 
mensality, when he marries, selection of bride, livelihood place and occupation. 
The first two have been treated as central situations while the rest as the peri¬ 
pheral ones. The responses were measured on a three-point scale, one end of 
which denoted conformity to the traditional norms in these situations and the 
other non-conformity; there was a mid-point between the two. Shah concluded 
that his respondents had remained fully or highly traditional in the central areas 
concerning joint family and caste endogamy. A close examination of his data, 
however, shows that it does not fully support this conclusion. His conclusion 
that "the traditional values still hold considerable sway and the traditional insti¬ 
tutions still perform some useful functions" does not appear to have emerged 
clearly in the study. However, this study has presented a valuable data on the 
sociographic characteristics and values of the college students and has thrown 
up some interesting hypotheses explaining the causes of student unrest in the 
country. 

Humayun Kabir (1961, 1962) has focussed on the melancholic mood of 
the Indian youth in the existing period of transition. In an impressionistic 
vein, he has written about the attitude of negation and cynicism rather than 
of rebellion in Indian youth. According to him, they reveal the tendency to 
tun after unrealizable goals, and the three elements which cause the greater fer¬ 
ment in them are: ideas of nationality, socialism, and a sense of frustration 
and purposelessness. In a brief summary of the causes of student imrest and 
the remedies suggested by him appended to the Report of the Committee on 
Students' Welfare and Allied Matters (1967), he has enophasized the loss of 
idealism, passivity and lack of any special aptitude for higher studies in the 
college students. 

An empirical study of the values and attitudes of Indian youth was con¬ 
ducted by the World Assembly of Youth, India (1963). It was based on the 
responses of 1578 randomly contacted youths (both collegiates as well as non- 
collegiates, although their respective numbers have not been mentioned), in the 
age-range 16 to 30 years, throughout the country. The purpose of the enquiry 
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,fas to- Study ^he bstsic sequences and directions of development as slio^n in 
the behaviour of youth towards the values of life in the following ateas: aspects 
of the individual's personal life, images and aspiiationsj stimuli dealing with 
the dynamic factors in the personality of the individual and how he sees and 
directs his life; and the reactionary tendencies or overt behaviour of an indivi¬ 
dual. The enquiry was conducted on the basis of three central points, namely, 
sex, age and membership of youth organizations. In spite of a lot of tabulated 
the study has not been able to arrive at any conclusion. This failure has 
been mainly due to two reasons: an important basis, that of education, was 
not taken into consideration; and no methodological rigour was observed. The 
data pertaining to the different age-groups was also not subjected to any proper 
comparative analysis. The investigators did not even mention the exact num¬ 
bers of each category of youth, whether on the basis of age, sex or education, 
and the places or areas in India where this study was conducted. 

An intensive study of tlje attitudes, values and problems of 35 female (half 
of the total number) under-graduates of the Raj Rishi College, Alwar, Raja¬ 
sthan, was conducted by a team of 15 sociology students during the year 1962-63 
(Ruhela, 1963). Each investigator used an interview schedule relating to one 
aspect of the study. Most of the respondents (ranging from 36 per cent to 
38 per cent) ‘disagreed’ on a Eve-point scale m cose of items like; Hindu 
girls are not interested in their parental property, undesirability of women enter¬ 
ing services, restrictions on widow remarriage, deaih-feast, purdah system, res¬ 
trictions on inter-casie marriages, too much expenditure on marriages, not allow¬ 
ing the would-be life-partners to meet before marriage, giving alms, and un¬ 
desirability of co-education. They have disagreed most with the social institu¬ 
tions of dowry, child-marriage and bride-price. Most of the respondents have 
revealed that they wish to enter service, the medical profession being the most 
favoured one for respondents belonging to the science faculty and the teaching 
profession for the Arts students. Political dissensions, language controversy, cas- 
teism, religious differences and untouchability, in the descending order, have 
been mentioned as the main obstacles to the achievement of national integration 
in the country. The study has revealed that in their leisure-time the majority 
of the girls see ‘stunt’ or romantic films, sing filni songs, wiite stories, read the 
daily papers and novels, listen to the film music broadcast by Radio Ceylon, 
talk about other girls, cook food, and enjoy tea in the college canteen—^but, of 
course, all this in the company of gith only. These responses clearly show that 
the attitudes, values and acmal behaviour of the female collegiates in the sample 
have become modern to an appreciable extent due to their college education. 

An interesting study of social dwtance observed by college girls was con¬ 
ducted by two psychologists, P. Nataraj and N. 5. Murihy (1963). A total 
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number of 163 students of the Mahajrani's College, Mysore, belonging to the 
Brahmin, Lingayat, Vokkaliga, Vysya, Harijan, Coorgi, Sindhi and Uni mmir) ,,. 
nities were included in the study. It was found that the Vokkaliga and .Sin^h j 
girls were less conservative and they expressed the least social distance towards 
o±ers, while greater social distance was expressed by others towards the .Sin,<i, j, 
Vokkaligas and Coorgis. 

In his paper, "Crisis in University Education”, M. S. Gore (1965) haj 
brilliandy analysed the faaors responsibie for the low intellectual values and 
disinterestedness in the students of undergraduate colleges in India in 
His portrayal of the typical Indian undergraduate is a cl a ssipl one. According 
to him; ^ 

The poorly motivated, self-deoigtating student follows his own routine and rhythm, 
He attends college regularly, puts in the required attendance but does not study. 
He has no set purpose... .The,college is his hans.out. He enjoys the sheltered 
freedom and the newness of his environment hut he soon tires of it, because inside 
him he is worried and helpless. He stits himself into aaivity three months befote 
a University examination, burns midnight oil, nervously completes the examination 
and awaits the result... .The non-cteative teacher and the unenthused student ate 
apt counterparts of each other. (Gore, 1963.) 

Very few college teachers in any part of the country will be able to refute the 
truth contmned in this intellectual portrait of the average Indian undergraduate 
of today. 

The problem of values vis-tnds the education bf college students has been 
briefly discussed in Climbing a Wall of Glass: Aspects of Education, edited by 
three educationists J. W. Airan, T. Barnabas and A. B. Shah (1965). P. N. 
Mathur sees the main problem in our overemphasis on "Western materialism 
which he wants corrected by Eastern spirimalism, while A. B. Shah feels that 
"the dominant Indian tradition and the attitude of life.... ate, by and large, 
antithetical to the emergence of a modern society". 

Yogendia Singh (In Shah, 1965) while discussing the role of elites and 
intellectuals in India informs us that “according to the Indian tradition, the 
elite could only interpret and not innovate”. India’s contact with the West 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has resulred in the emergence 
of three patterns: "first, total rejection of a small group of traditional thinkew 
and the rise of revivalist leadership; second, the movement for complete accq>t- 
ance, which was a shortJived process; third, the effort to bring about a syn¬ 
thesis between the Western and Indian traditions, which was the strongest”. 

Wilfred Cantwell Smith (1965) has also made certain comments on the 
values and attitudes of the Indian intellectuals (college students included 
therein). His exposition reveals scanty information on the subject. 
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Aurthur Koestler (I960), V. S. Naipal (1964), Ronald Segal (1965) 
and Nirad C Chaudhiuri (1966) have in their own respective ways tried to 
analyse the socio-psychic and cultural make-up of the Indian intellectuals in 
universities and colleges. They seem to be agreed on the illogicality, ambi¬ 
valence, schizophrenia, lack of intellectual values, ingrained reluctance to take 
decisions, tendeticy to evade responsibility, and lack of individuality that they 
find in the Indian intellectuals. 

D. S. Chauhan (1963), in a small empirical study conducted by him 
among college students in Agra, has found the Indian educated youth enmashed 
in the complex ■siwation of flux caused by multiple socio-economic changes in 
the country. 

Uma Shahaiii (1966) has presented a brief yet penetrating analysis of the 
attitudes and values of students in Indian colleges and universities. According 
to her: 

"The bankruptcy of intellectual life and integrity is there for all to see. What 
makes it sadder is that we do not expect anything better. Is it not a fact that 
most of out soi-dkant, self-styled intellectuals ate ‘Westernized ?’ Is there nothing 
‘ in Indian life to serve and sustain them ? Or, is an intellectual a contiadiction 

in terms Be that as it may, our bright young things continue to chew the 

cud of dead knowledge. .. .with such a crowd, of the unwilling and the unfit, 

in the class the teacher does not know what to do and could not care less.” 

On the other hand, she finds the younger generation to be; 

"basically decent, as much hero-worshipping as ever before. Only today they have 
no heroes to worship, neither among the so-called "leaders” nor among the leaders 
of thought. That is where the shoe pinches ” (Shahani, 1966 ) 

An empirical study in the sociology of college administration based on 
the questionnaire responses of 216 tmdergraduates of the final year classes in 
the Faculties of Arc, Science and Commerce, and the responses of 38 teachers 
of the Raj Rishi College, Alwar, Rajasthan, by Ruhela (1966), highlighted the 
low level of intellectual values in the students. 

V V. John (1966) has underlined the disobedience and rebelliousness of 
Indian youth. He has, however, failed to present a balanced and comprehen¬ 
sive assessment of the values of the students and to trace the reasons of the 
growing phenomenon of indiscipline among them. 

In an effort to analyse the causes of student unrest in the country, Yogendra 
Singh (1966) has written: "It is true that most of the students in India 
neither appear to be engrossed in self-search nor in critical appraisal of values 
in the same sense as students might do in some other countries. Nevertheless, 
even students in our country are critically aware of the happenings in their 
surrounding milieu." He has attributed the unrest in college students to the 
social malaise prevailing in the contemporary Indian society. According to 
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him, "a vulgar form of pragmatic ethic seems to permeate our systems of 
values in daily life. Opportunism and short-sightedness are natural consequea- 
ces of such a scale of values". 

Rahul Singh (1966) has noted that the educated youth in India suffer 
most from "ideological vacuum" in the psychologically painful period of tran, 
sition. Chandra Lekha Mehta (1966) has focussed on the sense of insecurity 
in the Indian educated youth due to shifting values and conditions. S. Radha- 
krishnan (1966) has underlined the absence of a clear perception of the values 
and culture of the country in the students. 

The socio-cultural background and values of the Hindu adolescent girls 
of tlie Sadhna School of Educational Research and Training, Bombay, were 
smdied by Shukla (1966) This small investigation informs us about some 
of the changing values of the respondents. 

Bhatt and Advani (1966) have studied the social behaviour of 200 stu¬ 
dents of Class X in a school of Gujaiat in eight areas: norms relating to 
adolescents' behaviour towards parents, norms relating to adolescents' behaviour 
towards teachers, moral values, social values, civic values, religion, educatior 
and boy-girl relationship. Four conclusions of tlie study are available: (i) ot 
the whole, girls have more favourable attitudes than boys; (ii) deviant boys 
have less favourable attitudes than normal boys in all the areas studied; 
(iii) boys have most favourable attitudes towards parents and teachers and 
least favourable towards boy-girl relationships and religion; and (iv) deviant 
boy-s have most favourable attitudes towards teachers and parents and least 
favourable toward social and civil values. Despite the overlapping of some of 
the areas of social behaviour which have been studied, the results of the 
study have added to our knowledge of the attitudes and values of high school 
students 

A very interesting empirical investigation has been conducted by Damle 
( 1966 ). The major focus of this depth study was the analysis of the behaviour 
of the development of twenty-six academically as vrell as intellectually gifted 
college students of Poona in terms of the processes of socialization and indivi¬ 
duation. The investigator ha.s used a number of sociological as well as psy¬ 
chological research tools and the concepts of identity formation, competence 
and effective feeling in this snidy. ^ 

-Bani Mahadev (1967) interviewed 6 OO fourth year students in Jamshed¬ 
pur, Cuttack, and Banaras between August and November 1966, and concluded 
that real communication between their parents and them was lacking. A large 
majority of the respondents (80 to 90’ per cent), irrespective of their per¬ 
sonal qualities, family background and academic performance, agreed that 
"injustice prevails more than justice these days”, and about half the respondents 
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(50 to 60 per cent) believe that It does ncvt pay to be honest, sincere and 
hard-working. An interesting finding of die study is that a majority of stu¬ 
dents (397 out of 600, or 66 per cent) have denied the existence of any gap 
between their thinking and that of their parents. 

Desai (1967) studied the social background and the changing values and 
aspirations of 540 high school students in the Baroda District of Gujarat 
lytati. The study revealed that whereas the students’ inclination for further 
studies is the highest in percentage in case of the city students (85-60 per 
cent), the urban students (77-34 per cent) come next, followed by the rural 
with the minimum percentage (62-15 per cent). The students plan¬ 
ning for service is higher (32-14 per cent) in case of rural students than 
in the case of the urban (18-66 per cent) and the city (10-80 per cent) 
students. The number of smdents of the upper castes who have expressed a 
choice for further studies is almost twice (between 71-14 and 87-90 per 
cent), that of the smdents of lower castes (36-63 per cent). A majority of 
students (52-75 per cent) like their parents’ occupations but would not choose 
these for themselves. The percentage of smdents who like their guardian’s 
■ occupation and would also like to choose it is only 26-65 per cent. A majo¬ 
rity of smdents (43-38 pet cent) prefer to settle in a city and 30-56 per 
cent in a village, whereas 18-89 per cent have shown their preference for 
both city and village. These and some other findings throw some interesting 
light on the values of our high school students. However, the smdy seems 
to be a very narrow or limited one, as it has not tried to discover the attitudes 
and values of smdents on a number of impoiHlant points. It is too much to 
conclude only on the basis of the choice of future occupation and choice of 
setting in a city or village whether the social aspirations of smdents are chang¬ 
ing or not. 'This smdy presents a very parochial view of the personality and 
value sttucmre of the high school smdents. 

Gore and others (1967) have presented valuable data, colleaed through 
questionnaires, on the social background and values of smdents of high schools, 
colleges and professional colleges, based on field smdies in the sociology of 
education in eight States, namely, Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal, Gujarat, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan. As many as 5,346 high school 
'.smdents (2,960 males and 2,386 females), 3,734 college smdents (2,028 males 
and 1,706 females), and 2,551 smdents of professional colleges (2,291 males 
and 260 females), i.e., a total number of 11,631 smdents were smdied. So 
far as values are concerned, smdents’ responses on five important value items 
have been taken. These are: secularism, activistic approach to life, optimism, 
achievement orientation and acceptance of citizenship responsibility. 'The find¬ 
ings of the smdy are very revealing. The percentage of secular response is 
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generally high in each category of the students but it is the highest ni the case 
of the professional college students, the range being between 60 per cent and 
84 per cent. Similarly, among the professional college students, there is a higher 
percentage of caste rejectors than among other students. The college boys have 
also a higher percentage of caste rejectors than the high school boys in a 
majority of States. Most of the students in each category think that the changes 
around them ate for the better. More males than females consider themselves 
in the position of being able to influence the changes taking place around them. 

A lesser percentage of girls than boys at die high school stage, but a greater per¬ 
centage of girls than the boys at the college stage, consider that they have bright 
chances of achieving the goals they have set for themselves. College students 
have a somewhat higher proportion of 'hopefuls' rather than the schools have, 
and males have more 'hopefuls’ than females have in so far as the belief that 
improvement in one’s social status is easy to achieve is concerned. An over¬ 
whelming majority of students (65-90 per cent in all the States and at all 
levels) chose a 'this-wotldly’ or materialistic orientation in life. In five States 
boys at the high school level choose it more often than the girls (the diflerence 
being not more than 50 per cent) whereas at the college level girls seem to 
choose it much mote than the boys. Among the professional college boys, again, 
the percentages ate higher in six States than they are among students either in 
high schools or in colleges. Boys have been found to be more modern than 
girls, and among boys the professional and college boys are mote modern than 
high school boys, showing that education is an important variant. West Bengal 
students rank fltst on modernity while students from Maharashtra, Andhra and 
Gujarat tank low. All these findings, along with others relating to the social 
background and study habits of students, add significantly to our knowledge of 
the attitudes and values of our students. In view of its large coverage and 
methodological sophistication, this study has been a very si gn ifi can t one. But 
even so, as one goes in to the details of the full report, one feels that the treati 
ment given to the study of values in this study has been rather limited to yield 
anything sufficiently definite about the modernity of otir students. 

B. N. Ganguli (1968) has dealt with the problem of the alienation of the 
intellectual, "a phenomenon which is explained by ±e lack of adjustment be^ 
ween the life of the mind and the life of the community” since colleges and 
universities in India have become 'islands in a sea of ignorance and obscurantism”. 

As is clear from the above review of studies in the sociology of the 
values of Indian students, a number of research methods have been used in 
them. While the case^tudy method, projective techniques and other phychologi- 
cal methods and tools have been used In only two studies, questionnaires Of 
self-administered schedules, observation and documentation or study methods 
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have bees used i° them, ptobabl 7 because they are less expensive and 

less fimp-^nnanuing than the former methods. Evea vhere interviews could 
have bpff" possible, it seems that the researchers have preferred to administer 
schedules or questionnaires rather than to interview students individually or 
ia groups. This might have been done to save the adolescents under study from 
the embMrassment caused to them by asking them to give verbal responses to 
j.UratP questions relating to their values. In all these studies, the trends in 
attitudes and values of the student-respondents have been expressed by simple 
tteatment of data in the form of percentages. Often doubts ate expres¬ 
sed by scholars from other disciplines about this sort of statistical treatment of 
values, since values ate intangible, slippery and qnalitative things and unless very 
large samples are studied, no clear-cut and reliable trends can be established. This 
may be true to an extent, but the fact is that quantification and statistical 
of data, though it may not be very sophisticated, certainly has 
an edge over a mere descriptive presentation of qualitative data. 

One very important shortcoming of all these studies seems to have been 
that in each of them the selection of value items, on which the responses of the 
and for the smdents were sought by an individual researcher, was 
arbitrary. Apparently, in no study so far has any effort been made to first 
evolve an ideal construct or type or a comprehensive picture of either the 
tradition gl value-structure or the modern value-structure of the Indian society, 
and then to assess the value orientation of smdents against that background. 
That would have required interdisciplinary research in sociology, social anthro¬ 
pology, philosophy, history, indology and law. During the last ten years or 
so, the need for conducting such studies of fundamental value has been empha¬ 
sized in India' by leading sociologists like Louis Dumont, R. N. Saksena, M. N. 
Stinivas, Kewal Mocwani, and others but still no such studies have been under¬ 
taken 


The Study 

The purpose of this investigation was to smdy as to which of the tradi¬ 
tional values of the Indian society have become ineffective and which ones 
still have a hold on the beliefs and behaviour of college students in Delhi. 
Ubtary fesearch 

Before the investigation proper was commenced, a considerable amount 
of library research in the traditional values of the Indian society was under- 
t^en. It was found that in spite of the existence of innumerable writings 
on the traditional culture of the Indian society, no commonly accepted 
portrait of it has so fat emerged. 
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It was therefore decided to make a comprehensive study of die related 
writings of sociologists, social anthropologists, phildsophers, historians, Indo¬ 
logists and political thinkers.^ This included the works of sociologists hke 
R. K. Mukerjee, G. S. Ghurye, M. N. Srinivas, R. N. Saksena, Edward Shills 
and others; social anthropologists like hfcKim Marriott, P. N. Prabhu and 
others; philosophers like S. Radhaktishnan, Albert Schweitzer, S. C. Chatterjee, 
D. M. Dutta, and others; historians like A, L Bhasham, Sisir Kumar Mitra, 
K, A NUkantha Shastri, Radhakumud Mukerji and others; journalists and 
others like Koestler, V. S. Narvane, Nitad Chaudhuri, Taya Zinkin, Ronald 
Segal, and others; educationists like K G. Saiyidain and A. B. Shah, and 
political scientists like G. S. Halappa, Vera Micheles Dean, A. H. Somjee, and 
Myron Weiner Some primary sources of Indian religions were also tapped. 

This study enabled the present researcher to locate the salient traditional 
values upheld by the different religions, sects and cultural movements in India, 
Value statements, one for each value, of the values thus studied were prepared, 


The instrument 


The value statements thus formed were classified into the following eight 
categories according to the typology of values suggested by W. M. Urban 
(1947): 

1, Organic Values 3. 

2. Economic Values 6. 

Recreational Values 7. 


3 . 


4. Associational Values 


8. 


Character Values 
Intellecmal Values 
Aesthetic Values 
Religious Values 


Thus a tentative list of 123 value items was prepared. A panel of ten 
social scientists was requested to suggest omissions or additions to the list or 
a revision of the wording of any of the value statements included therein, 
Five members in the panel responded to the request. On the basis of the 
responses received from them, a check-list of 131 values of the traditional 
Indian society was finalized. 

The check-list was kept open-ended so that the students, to whom it was 
to be administered, could make funher additions to it if they so liki-d No 
caption or heading to denote a particular type or set of values was given la 
the final list, and a running number was assigned to all the 131 value states 
ments. Two columns were dravrn facing the value items: 

A. Belief: This was divided into three sub-columns: Yes’, 'No* aqd 
*Uncettain'. 


^Sources listed in the bibliography and refeiencei. 
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B. Practice: This was divided into two sub-columns: 'Practising in 
my life’ and "Not practising in my life’.' 

Instructions to the respondents for recording their reactions to the value 
statements were given at the top of the checkJist. They were allowed to give 
thf if detailed reactions in the blank space at the back of the list. 'The basic 
data demanded from each respondent was about his or her academic class, 
college, family occupation, age, sex, religion and caste or sect. The respondent 
was given the option of revealing his or her name, or otherwise. 

The santple 

The subjects comprised a random sample of 100 students (39 boys and 
41 girls), undergraduate to post-.gtaduate, drawn from the-various arts, science 
and commerce colleges and professional institutions of Delhi. The sample was: 
kept deliberately small as the present investigation was designed only as a 
pilot study. 

Background of the respondents 

'The background of the students includedi in the sample is indicated in 
the following tables: 

TABLE 1 

Paculty-ufhe diitribunon of the respondents 


Faculty 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Arts 

8 

18 

26 

Science 


17 

17 

Commerce 

10 


1C 

Law 

6 


e 

Engineering 

23 


- 23 

Ed cation 

7 

5 . 

12 

Nlcdicine 

• 5 

1 

6 

Total 

59 

41 

100 


TABLE 2. 

Academic lei/els of the respondents 


Faculty I/nder Post Doctoral Total 

Graduate Graduate Level 


Arts 


Level 

14 ' 

level 

9 

3 

26 

Science 


17 

• 0 


17 

Commerce 


10 



10 

Law 


6 



6 

Engineering 


23 



23 

Ed cation 



11 

1 

12 

Medicine 



6 

.. 

6 

' 

Tola) 

79 

26 

4 

100 
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TABLE 3 


Age-groupt of the students constituting the sample 


Faculty 

Sex 

Below 21-25 26-30 

31-35 

Above 

Total 



20 



35 


Arts 

Milo 


4 3 


1 

8 


Fondo 

14 

4 



18 

Srionca 

Fanalo 

17 

• . ■ ■ 



17 

CoriRiorco 

Milo 

8 

2 



10 

Law 

Milo 

. , 

4 1 


1 

6 

Encinoorirm 

Milo 

11 

12 

, , 


23 

Ed. nation 

Male 


3 

2 

2 

7 


Fnmalo 

• » 

1 3 

1 


5 

M dicino 

Milo 

• 0 

5 

, , 

, , 

5 


Fonialo 

• • 

1 

• . 

. . 

1 

Total 

Mil 

19 

22 12 

2 

4 

59 


Focialo 

31 

6 3 

1 


41 

Grand Total 

• 0 

SO 

28 15 

3 

4 

100 



TABLE 4 





Pemilf euupelions of the informants 



Faculty 

Sex 

Ser- Bun- Ajori- 

Other 

Not 

Total 



VICB NESS CUL- 


MEN- 





njRB 


TIONED 


Arts 

Boys 

4 1 

1 

1 

2 

9 


Girls 

9 6 

• t 

1 

2 

IB 

Scicnco 

Girls 

8 2 


1 • 

6 

16 

Cor.iniorco 

Boys 

10 

s • 

.. 

10 

Law 

Bo/s 

2 

1 

t 1 

3 

6 

Enijir.onring 

Boys 

It 

3 

s t 

S 

23 

Ed. cation 

Boys 

2 3 

2 

t • 

,. 

7 


Girls 

3 1 

, , 


1 

5 

Medicine 

Boys 

2 3 

, 


.. 

5 


Girls 

1 


». 

., 

1 

Total 

Boys 

21 21 

7 

1 

10 

60 


Girls 

21 9 


1 

9 

40 

Grand Total 


42 30 7 

2 

19 

100 


This table clearly shows that a majority of out respondents have emerged 
from the middle clasSi 

TABI£ 5 

Religions ufiUationt of the ntpondenti 
Hindiis Muslims Sikhs Christians Jains Others Total 
79 1 13 .. 7 100 


Findings 

Students' relations to tradUiotul values 

Organic values: Seventeen value statements relating to the needs of the 
body like eating, sex, good health, etc,, and the related institutional behaviour 
were presented. A majority of the respondents, both boys and girls, have 
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revealed that they are believing in as well practising the following values in 
their own lives: 

One should eat to live and not live to eat. 

One should eat meat. 

One should not eat beef. 

Sex should be enjoyed with one’s married partner only. 

One should remain a bachelor till his studies are over. 

One should have only one husband or one wife at a time. 

One should be free to marry any person of his/her choice. 

The first duty of a person is to keep himself healthy. 

Some interesting changes are noticeable in the respondents’ reactions to 
mme at the values, as discussed under. 

Whereas 51 per cent boys do not believe in the desirability of controlling 
hunger by fasts and 63 per cent boys actually do not observe fasts, a majority 
of girls (53 per cent) certainly believe in observing them; like most of the 
boys, however, they are not acmally observing them in their own life. 

In response to a value statement that one should marry a person selected 
by his or her parents, a majority of boys (51-8 per cent) have replied in the 
negative, although 30 per cent of them have submitted that in actual practice 
either they have already bowed down before the wishes of their parents or 
will have to do so in the future. 'The girls revealed a cognitive dissonance on 
thb value; 15 out of 41 37 pec cent) girls ticked in favour of the value 

statement whereas 14 girls 34 per cent) replied in the negative; 

22 per cent girls, however, could not decide anything about it. As many as 
12 (or 29 per cent) of the girls have stated that they would have to yield 
before their patents when the question of their marriage would arise but 36 
per cent of the girls have stated that they would not bear parental interference 
in this matter. 

Values relating to hypergamy and hypogamy have been rejected by a 
majority of the respondents—^both boys and girls. 

An interesting vBlue<onflict has been discovered in regard to the value 
that one should marry within his/her own caste only. A majority of boys 
(36 out of 59, i.e., 6l per cent) as well as that of the girls (21 out of 4l, 
approximately 50 pet cent) have stated that they no longer believed in 
this value. A majority of boys (approximately 36 per cent) were quite firm 
that they would not let it happen in their cases, but the girls were again 
caught up in a value-tension. While 11 girls have agreed that 
they would, in all probability, marry within their own castes whether they 
Uked it or not, 12 girls have disclosed their firm intention to break away 
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with tradition and go in for inter-caste, inter-religion or inter-community mar , 
riages. The fact that 43 per cent of the female respondents have not given 
any response possibly indicates that a good number of them also wish to 
rebel against the tratlition in their own lives, but due to their modesty, they 
have chosen silence here. 

An overwhelming majority of boys (69 per cent) and girls (51 per 
cent) believe that sexual enjoyment is a ditty thing after all, as most ancient 
Hindu philosophers held. However, as many as 45 per cent boys (27 out of 
59) and 19'5 per cent girls (8 out of 41) admitted that they have already 
experienced sex. As many as 20 girls (48 per cent) have chosen to be silent 
on sex experience in their lives. 

Economic values: A majoritj' of male as well as female respondents have 
expre-ssed their belief in, and their practice of or their desire to practise, the 
following economic values; 

One should earn as much wealth as possible in his married life. 

One should accumulate wealth for his children. 

One should save for his future. 

One should not run after wealth all the time. 

One should be honest in his professioa 

However, in the cose of some other economic values there are significant 
divergences in the views of the respondents. A vast majority of boys and 
girls neither believe in, nor like to follow in their own lives, their family 
occupations. Similarly, most of the respondents belonging to both the sexes, 
do not consider it proper to make excessive profit in their business or occu¬ 
pation anyhow. A majority of girls would not enter business themselves but 
they will certainly exert their opposing influence in regard to this value if 
they happened to be the wives of businessmen. The boys appear to be almost 
equally divided on this issue. 

An overwhelming majority of both boys (81 per cent) as well as girls 
(83 per cent) have disagreed with the value statement that a wife must 
carry dowry with her to her husband’s house. However, strangely enough, a 
majority of boys (20 out of 59, about 34 per cent) could not hide their wish 
to receive dowry as it meant a significant economic gain to them- The girls 
were almost equally divided on the issue. Whereas 13 (32 per cent) girls 
would not like to oblige dowry-seekers, about 29 per cent of them' are quite 
realistic in their approach as in view of the great force of the prevailing 
custom they have felt that, whether they liked it or not, they would have 
to carry a dowry with them if at ail they wished to be marniH, 
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Recreational values: While there is a great deal of agteement in the 
respondents' bdief and pcaetice as regards playing games as a means of teaea- 
tion, significant difiFerences ate noticeable in their reactions to issues like gam¬ 
bling and hunting as means of amusement. A majority of boys (31 out of 
59, i,e,, 33 pet cent) do not consider gambling to be a worthwhile means 
of amusement but they are equally divided as regards practising it, being un¬ 
able to say whether or not they would actually adopt it in their lives. Strangely 
enough, an equal number of girls, i.e., 21 in each casp, believe as well as dis¬ 
believe in the desirability of indulging in gambling as a means of amuse¬ 
ment, and a majority of them (23 out of 4l, i.e., 56 per cent) actually prac¬ 
tised it. This alarming degree of permissiveness towards gambling as a means 
of amusement on the part of the college girb included in our sample may 
be due to the facts that have mostly had a middle-class family background and 
abundant opportunities of mixing with boys freely in hostels, clubs and hotek. 
Hunting as a form of amusement is acceptable in principle to a majority 
of boys as well as girls, but obviously a majority of girls actually do not foresee 
any possibility of praaising it in their own lives—possibly because it is an , 
outdoor activity which is considered to be unwomanly in our society. 

Associational values : A majority of the respondents belonging to both 
the sexes believe in and practise, or at least tty to praaise, these associational 
values: having kinship feelings for the people of one's sect or fanth, observ¬ 
ing equality amongst themselves, having many friends, contributing towards 
one's joint family, leading a peaceful life in one's society, serving others, help¬ 
ing poor people, educating one's children properly, being hospitable towards 
one's guests, being sympathetic towards others in difficulty, cooperating with 
others in desirable social activities and believing in the unity of mankind. 

However, in the case^f as many as thirteen values significant social changes 
are discernible. It is to be noticed that whereas a vast majority of boys and 
girls (78 per cent and 90 pet cent respeaively) have expressed their disbelief 
in one's having social relations mostly with persons of his or her own caste, 
strangely enough a majority of both sexes (50 per cent) in case of boys and 
53 per cent in case of the girls) have not hesitated to tell the bitter truth that 
most of their social relations are in fact with persons of their own caste. 

While boys seem to be equally divided on whether it is one's duty to favour 
those of his own caste or sect, and a majority of them have stated they ace 
doing that, as many as 75 pet cent of the girls have strongly repudiated this 
idea. In actual practice, however, the girls are equally divided among themselves 
on this particular value. 
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A majority of the boys as well as gills mostly have relations with theii 
own kin, although on lational gcouods they often question the desiiability of 
having such a narrow value. 

As many as 36 per cent boys (33 our of 39) and 83 pec cent girls (34 out 
of 4l) no more consider it proper to obey one’s parents and teachers 'unciitb 
cally’, but the paradoxical situation is that a majority of boys as well as the 
girls (32 per cent and 66 per cent respectively) do not actually question the 
wishes, dictates or doings of their parents, teachers and elders—although they 
might frequently resent it at heart 

An overwhelming majority of boys as well as girls disapprove of the value 
statement that one should not have social relations with untouchables as their 
levels of intelligence and character may be lower than that of 'clean caste’ 
persons. 

As many as 6l per cent boys and 63 per cent girls do not believe it to be 
proper that a husband should have full control over his family 'like a king'. They 
seem to be inspired by the new concept of the husband's role—that of his being 
a democratic leader of the members of the family instead of being a despotic 
or autocratic ruler. 

Most of the boys as well as girls neither believe in the supremacy of the 
Brahmins nor worship or respect them in acmal practice now. 

A little more than haU the girls feel that we should even now have some¬ 
thing like the ancient ashram system of the Hindus. A majority of the boys 
(43 per cent) however do not feel like that, but it should be pointed out 
that 41 per cent boys do actually believe in the desirability of having such a 
system. 

An overwhelming majority of the boys as well as girls do not lend their 
support to, or go by, the traditional Hindu notion about the untrustworthy 
nature or inferiority of women in comparison to mea 

Character values ; A majority of die male as well as female respondents 
have reported their belief and practice in the following traditional values 
relating to good character: 

Aaion is one’s duty and reward is not his concern. 

One should be good to everyone—even to his enemies. 

One should be thoroughly honest under all circumstances. 

One should be industrious in his work. 

One should be loyal to all others. 

One should serve his old parents. 

One should not hesitate to sacrifice his wealth for’ the welfare of 
his younger brothers and sisters. 

One should have pity for others in trouble. 
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One should have high ideals and aspuations in his life. 

One should do the work allotted to him honestly. 

It is good to have high ideals but one should not hesitate to abandon 
them and act differently if the circumstances so warrant. 

In spite of this astounding conformity to the traditional values, a majority 
of our respondents (67 per cent boys and 78 per cent girls) have rebelled 
against the traditional Hindu conception of a loyal wife—that she should 
silently bear all sorts of atrocities or vices of her husband. They think that it 
is a perfealy outmoded and undesirable concept and so it should have no 
place in our society now. 

Intellectual values : Most of the intellectual values nourished by Indian 
traditions have found favour with a majority of our respondents. They have 
informed us about their belief in as well as practice of values like the desir* 
ability of having a good teacher, having absolute faith in one’s teachers, having 
curiosity regarding all new things, considering one’s life useless without acquit, 
ing knowledge, having uninhibited discussions with others, not believing in 
unseen things, being reverent and humble towards teachers and elders, and 
considering only that knowledge to be really worthy which enables one to 
achieve self.realization and one’s rightful place in the society. 

The notable exceptions, however, are as regards having absolute faith in 
the written word and in cramming as a method of learning. Most of the boys 
and girls do not believe in them but they do very often come under its 
influence. 

Although a majority of the boys as well as girls have stated that they 
believe in the proposition that teal knowledge is that only which enables a 
man to earn his living, yet they have admitted that in behavioural terms they 
may have to act contrary to their belief. 

A majority of the boys as well as girls neither think that real knowledge 
must by nature be unworldly, not are they trying to acquire this type of 
knowledge. 

Aesthetic values : In belief as well as in practice, a majority of the boys 
as well as girls accept the traditionally acclaimed aesthetic values of the Indian 
society, such as; beauty is to be admired and enjoyed; one who does not 
love others is not a good person; one should not hesitate to sacrifice anything 
for fulfilling his/her beloved’s desire'; one must have affection for all those 
younger to oneself. 

There is, however, an interesting divergence of belief on the part of both 
the sexes on the value that ’for a beautiful thing one should not hesitate to 
sacrifice anything'. Whereas a majority of the girls (39 per cent) are inspired 
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bf this ideal, a majotity of the boys do not believe it to be a desirable value. 
However, they have admitted that in theit actual behaviour they cannot hflp 
falling prey to the irresistible temptation of anything beautiful. 

Religious values: A number of value statements relating to di£Ferent reli¬ 
gions in India and the elements of morality preached by them through the 
centuries of India’s history have irritated most of die young collegiates included 
in the sample. A majority of both boys and girls have registered rhpir dig. 
belief in, and non-practice of, the following values: 

Non-believers in the prophet of one’s religion should be killed. 
Heathens and barbarians should be converted to Christianity. 
Idol-worship is the best kind of worship. 

It is one’s foremost duty to try to propagate his religion. 

One should care more for improving his life after death rather than 
for this worldly life. 

This worldly life is worthless after all. 

One must eat, dress and behave strictly according to what is tradh • 
ttonally prescribed in his religion, sect or ■pantb. (A majority of 
the girls, however, are habituated to behave as such.) 

Miracles do happen at the command of the gods, or saints and other 
holy persons. 

Ghosts and evil spirits do exist. 

If one’s food is touched by a lower caste person it becomes polluted. 

A majority of male as well as female respondents have revealed theit 
belief and practice in the case of the following values; 

One should have attitude of faith in and help towards hermits and 
saints. 

Every soul passes through an endless cycle of births and rebirths. 

One should not.believe in idol worship. 

One should give in charity to the needy. 

One should feed animals and birds. 

All that is written in one’s religious books is good for one even today. 
’There is only one God. 

God certainly exists. 

Non-violence must be practised by every oad. 

One should believe in nature if he is a religious ihan 
One should pray to God every day. 

All religions must be respected. 

One mu$t work for the Ovation of hi* acEdi 
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Hie mother must be respected above all. 

Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die. 

A man should be pr^ared to sacrifice everything for the sake of 
spiritual attainments. 

That the womenfolk in India are still more religious-minded than, the 
menfolk is amply borne out by the following differences in the beliefs and 
practices of our respondents in respect of some of the value items. Thus, for 
e:y{implp, a majority of girls have revealed their belief and praaice in the 
following values which the majority of boys have not favoured: 

One should worship the cow. 

Those who do not do good actions in their worldly life do not gain 
after death. 

Whenever there is a great threat to religion, a incarnation of God 
is born into this world. 

A very strange fact is suggested by our data on the value concerning 
good and bad omens. While 34 per cent boys believe in them and 42 per 
cent acmally act according to them, the female believers and practitioners are 
only 9 per cent and 34 per cent respectively. This challenges the prevailing 
notion that Indian women are more superstitious than Indian men. 

Similarly, while a majority of both the sexes do not believe in the useful¬ 
ness of observing religious rituals relating to the dea± of their relatives, diey 
have stated that they would have to yield before the force of custom held so 
steadfastly by their elder kinsfolk. 

Although a majority of the respondents themselves do not eat meat, yet 
they have categorically disbelieved in the value that 'a person professing non¬ 
violence must not eat meat'. A majority of the boys and girls do not find any 
rational meaning in observing religious fasts, and a majority of the boys 
actually do not observe them, yet a majority of girls, well over 58 pet cent, do 
observe them. 

While a majority of the boys as well as girls consider it to be improper 
to give charity to religious people and hermits and a majority of die gills never 
do so, it has been stated by a majority of the boys that they do give charity very 
often—^much against their belief. Although they do not kill animals, it is not 
considered to be a sin by a majority of the respondents. 

Limitations of the Study 

This study has had two limitations. Fitsdy, it is based on a very small 
random sample of 100 students only. That is so because, as explained earlier, it 
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was intended to be only a pilot study. Had it been conducted on a bigger 
national sample, ±e trends would have been still more clearly discernible. 
Secondly, it was not designed to discover the causes or factors responsible for 
the reactions given by the respondents. 

Conclusions 

The above analysis of the data of our study indicates three over's!! signifi¬ 
cant trends or conclusions, as discussed below: 

1. In regard to several values, there are significant differences in beliefs 
and practices between the boys and girls. 

2. Although it appears that most of the respondents are quite aware of 
the new or modern values and they seem to realize as to which ones among 
the traditional values are now gening out of date and are worth discarding, yet 
in actual practice they are still under the powerful hold of the traditional values 
of the Indian society. They seem to accept apologetically and helplessly their 
defeat or submission before the traditional values. They suffer from cognitive 
dissonances on many scores, but instead of being able to resolve or overcome 
them quickly by taking desirable decisions, we find that the indecision on the 
part of Indian coUegiates grows and grows till it renders them almost incapable 
of standing up to their own enlightened rationale or new convictions with bold¬ 
ness and courage. For support, they again fall back on their traditional values. 
Thus, despite a good deal of modern education received by them and the much- 
talkcd-about influences of Westernization, we find that basically Indian coUegiates 
ate, more or less, as traditional as ever; their progress in the direction of achiev¬ 
ing and praaising modern values can certainly be rated as being much below 
expectations. 

3. The college students may, however, be given credit for one thing. There 
reactions have shown that they do not disregard some traditional values which 
ate the summum bonim of the Indian culture. In doing so, though their beha¬ 
viour is out of tune with the times in several respects, their great insis tpnrp on 
the cote values of the culture offers a challenge to those scholars in sociology, edu¬ 
cation and other social sciences who have propagated accounts of Indian youth 
caught up in a devastating situation of anomie or having become perfect turn¬ 
coats as a result of the conflicting ptills of tradition and modernity in Tn>iig , 
Indian youth must certainly be given credit to the extent to which they still 
believe in and practise the worthwhile content of the ttaditinnal values, for, 
after all, not aU of these values ate useless today. 

If the social and cultural trends in the beliefs and behaviour of the colle- 
giates as suggested by this pilot study happen to be corroborated by an exten- 
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sive national study, then they would pose one vety serious question before the 
social scientists and educationists of this ojuntry: How can the morale of youth 
be boosted up so that they may learn to stand up to their new and progressive 
beliefs or enlightened convictions gifted them by their modern education and 
enlightened ideals of democracy, secularism and social welfare to which the 
Indian nation has committed itself? It should be of a great concern to the 
educationists that out students in institutions of higher education continue to 
show such symptoms of an avowed tendency of conformity and the instina of 
escapism in the conflicting and challenging situations emerging out of the multi¬ 
dimensional social changes in the country. 
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Innovation in Education 

D, Gopal Rao 


The author interprets the nature of change and the change 
process in education, and draws attention to the exclusive 
features and problems -of educational imovation. In this 
context, he stmmadzes and reviews the mam findmgs of 
significant innovation-diffusion studies conducted during 
recent years. 


Change in education tends to be planned, father than spontaneous. Plan¬ 
ned change vrould attempt to meet various educational needs, and these may 
be individual, local, state, national or international. Many efforts have been 
made to bring about change in the held of education from time to time, but the 
emphasis in diese efforts has tended to be on the contents of the desired change, 
rather than on the nature of change or on the consequences of change process. 
The study of the change process in the field of education is of great value in 
planning and guiding the course of educational change intelligently. We need 
to know for example, why a particular innovation spreads slowly or rapidly, 
what the causes of resistance to change are in educational systems and how to 
induce teachers to accept change so that they may adopt innovations in ±e 
classroom. 

Beginning with the sources of potential change in education, Ross (1958) 
identified three general external forces for change in this field; 

1. Changes in the social setting or environment in which the system 

functions. ' 

2. "The growing body of knowledge” in most fields. 

3. "The growing body of educational innovations." 

In various ways, change in education has been and still is considered as 
being: 

1. Evolutionary, The school is a conservative social, instimtion,' and 

change must develop naturally and slowly so as to 'conserve’ the 

values and purposes for which it was designed. 

2, Voluntary. The school is a aeation of a democratic society and 

change must be the choice of the community. 
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3 Selective. The school should not change ia all its aspects. 
will be determined as needs aiise. 

4. Economic. In a democracy, the schools are tun by die tax paid by 
the people. Qiange must either produce tax benefits or be wichia 
the limits of the public willingness to pay. 

Definition of teems 

At 6is stage it may be useful to define certain terms which are used la 
this paper. 

There are many definitions of education, but the one which seems to be 
of greatest utility in our present circumstances is the following: 

Education may be defined as planned change over a period of time in 
the behaviour of the student. 

This definition is particularly useful in that it focuses attention on the 
student (it is his behaviour we are studying) and suggests that the process 
is planned. 

Change is an undefined primitive term. It generally implies that, between 
two points in a period of time, some noticeable alteration has taken place in 
something. 

An innovation is an idea perceived as new by the individual. It may be 
defined as a deliberate, novel, specific change which is thought to be more effi¬ 
cacious in accomplishing the goals of a system. Innovation is a species of the 
genus 'change*. Adaptability, a synonym for innovativeness, may be defined as 
"the capacity of a school to take on new practices and discard outmoded ones" 
(Rogers, 1965). 

Diffusion is the process by which an innovation spreads. The diffusion pro¬ 
cess is the spread of a new idea from its source of invention or creation to its 
ultimate users ot adopters. The essence of the diffusion process is the human 
interaction in which one person communicates a new idea to another person. 

Adoption is a decision to continue the full use of an innovation. The 
adoption process is the mental process through which an individual passes from 
first hearing of an innovation to its final adoption. A major difference between 
the diffusion process and the adoption process therefore is that while diffusion 
is interaction among persons, adoption is a process occurring within the 
individual. 

The term adoption process, which is proposed and used by the rural socio¬ 
logists, can be traced to the learning theories of psychologists (Rogers, 1965). 
Learning is defined by psychologists as a relatively enduring change in the res¬ 
ponse to stimulus. The heart of most learning theories is the stimulus-response 
relationship. A stimulus is interpreted and causes a response ia the individual, 
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Cbntiflued reinforcement of this response by later stimuli results in a more 
or less permanent change in the individual’s behaviour—this is, learning. 

The process by which innovations ate adopted by individuals is essentially 
a l iTiifpJ example of how any type of learning takes place. In the adoption 
pr of*” , various stimuli about the innovation reach the individual from the 
communication process. Each ensuing communication about the innovation 
until the individual responds to these communications, and evenmally 
adopts or rejeas the innovation. 


The study of change as a concept in education 

Although ’change’ is not a new concept to education, the ways of thinking 
about it have varied with the times. It is the purpose of this paper to review 
some of the ways in which education is beginning to study change and some 
of the implications of the experience of change in other fields for educational 
change. 

As Eboch (I 96 S) points out, educationists agree that there is no com¬ 
prehensive theory of educational change. If the concept of planned change is 
to bring some order out of the chaos existing in today's schools, there must be 
a search for a theory of educational change. Here it may be said that educa¬ 
tion need not be apologetic about using concepts from other fields; all disciplines 
use ideas and methods from other disciplines and each discipline grows through 
this interdisciplinary approach. *1116 task of educators seeking to promote 
planned change is therefore to build a theory using relevant concepts which 
have been discovered in other disciplines and to apply it systematically to edu¬ 
cational practice. We may, therefore, now consider some of tire implications 
of other disciplines for educational change. 

Regarding anthropology, Williams (1966) states that change and per¬ 
sistence are reciprocal universal attributes of culture and that any study of change 
must take into account these cultural attributes, as well as the human charac¬ 
teristics of reflection and ego defence. Accordingly, the problem of change in 
education can be viewed only in the context of the culture in which that 
education exists. Since man can now predict more precisely economic and 
technological events for the next 20 to 30 years, Williams suggests that we 
refocus the educational process to the future, and away from the past. 

Hobbs (I 956 ) reinforces the change-persistence reciprocals from the 
research tradition of rural sociology when he states that social change is normal 
and deviant at the same time. He identifies five stages of social change; deve¬ 
lopment, diffusion, legitimation, adoption and adaptation. According to Hobbs, 
the principal forces for change in education are external to the educational 
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system, as the iaternal forces are oriented toward maiotaining stability. Coa- 
sequently, eduactors primarily react to change-inducing forces instead of nsing 
these forces to bring about change. 

Jung and Lippit (1966) plead for the utilization of scientific knowledge 
for planned change. The structure of the school system is a coordination of 
educational process at five levels of human phenomena; the pupil as a func¬ 
tioning, unique self; the classroom peer-group; direct workers with the pupils 
(the teacher, counsellor, etc.); those who directly facilitate or inhibit the efforts 
of the direct workers; and persons who influence the policy and structure of 
the school system as a total community organization. To improve education, 
they say, we must: 

1 . diagnose the priority needs for change, 

2 . find existing innovations as alternatives for action toward change, and 

3 . locate sources available to work toward change. 

They point out that research itself can seldom be used in the practical 
world; it must first be transformed into useful information. For example, the 
teacher concerned about how to get his pupils to be more aaive in class-partici¬ 
pation is not likely to discover research findings which will tell him exactly 
what to do. To get help from research, he will need to derive implications from 
the findings that might help him to meet the classroom situation. Deriving 
implications from research is perhaps one of .the most overlooked areas in 
education. 

From the point of view of economic development, Sanders (1966) calls 
for a diagnosis or assessment of the present condition of educational services. 
He feels that it is unnecessary to combine various educational innovations under 
the single category of change, which he says needs to be more precisely con¬ 
ceptualized. We need to specify various classifications of change and to invent 
means for analysing and planning for the categories which are most meaning¬ 
ful and useful. This implies that priorities are related to needs must be 
lished. 

The process of educational innovation 

Educational change results largely from the efforts of innovators, whether 
they are individuals or school systems. This process by which innovations are 
adopted by individuals is an example of how any type of learning takes place. 
Based upon approximately 300 studies of diffusion, drawn mainly but not 
exclusively from the field of agticuitural innovations, Rogers (1965) concep¬ 
tualized five stages in the adoption process; ‘awareness, interest, evaluation, trial 
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and adoption At the muarenses stage, the individual is eap)osed to the innova¬ 
tion but lacks complete information about it. He then becomes interested in 
the innovation and seeks information about it at the interest stage. At the 
evaluation stage the individual mentally applies the innovation to his present 
and anticipated future situation, and then decides whether or not to tty it. At 
the trial stage, the individual uses the innovation on a small scale in order to 
determine its utility in his own situation. At the adoption stage, the individual 
to continue the full use of the innovation. Evidence from research 
studies indicates that the conception of the stages of adoption is probably valid. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive analytical framework describing the pro¬ 
cess of an educational innovation is found in the work of Qark and Guba 
(1965). They sotted out four major classes of activities in the innovation pro¬ 
cess—^research, development, diffusion and adoption—^which follow a model 
developed by rural sociologists. In adapting this model, they have defined the 
innovational activities in the educational setting. 

The scheme evolved by Qark and Guba (1965) gives us the following 
«f.riw of linked definitions describing activities in the innovation process: 


Research 

: To advance knowledge 

Invention 

: To formulate a new selection to a pro¬ 

blem, i,e,, to innovate 

Design 

: To systematize the components of the 

invented solution, i,e,, to engineer 

Dissemination 

: To create widespread awareness of the 

invention among practitioners, le., to 
inform 

Demonstration 

; To examine and assess the operating 

qualities of the invention, i,e., to 
build connection 

Trial 

; To provide a basis for assessing the 

suitability of the invention in a par¬ 
ticular instimtion, i.e., to test 

Installation 

To fit the characteristics of the inven- 
don to the characteristics of the 
adopting institution, i.e,, to opera¬ 
tionalize 

Institutionalization 

: To assimilate the invention as an in¬ 

tegral and accepted component of 
the system, i.e., to establish. 
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The agencies and persons pa»^cipatiog in educational innovation include^: 


1 . Students, 

2. Teachers, 

3. Principals, 

4. Parents, 

5. Inspectors of schools, 


6. Boards of education, 

7. Coordinators of extension 

service departments 

8 . Educational research centres. 


Qark and Cuba (1963) illustrate the adoption of innovations with an 
example pertaining to the introduction of changes in the school cutticulum. 
The model* described below represents the two viewpoints referring to the 
hierarchy of the administrative set-up prevailing in an educational instimcion. 

Table 1 represents the 'administiative view’ which places the expertise on 
curriculum innovation with the instructional leaders. This view does not allow 
power decisions to be made by the teachers or students. They ate at the bottom 
of the power stmcture when it comes to the introduction of curriculum changes. 
The teal decisions on curriculum changes are made by the board of education, 
the inspectorate, the curricvilum specialist, etc The teacher and smdent are not 
consulted in any way; they ate only told that to do, 

TABLE I 

Admimisibativb View 

- Smirf of 6'dacaiim -f - Rttearoh 

(Approval of ianovations) (Expenmentation) 

V 

Inspectorate 

(Trial and Institutionalization) 

. "If 

Principals 

(Approval of Trial and Installation) 

Teachers 

(AssUtance in Ti.al and installation) 

Table 2 tq>tesents the 'classroom view’ which assumes that knowledge and 
understanding of curriculum are possessed by teachers and students. The dis¬ 
tribution of decision-making power is a reversal from that in the administrative 
view. The teacher and student are now at the top of the power structure, with 
their roles determining the curriculum iimovations. Qark and Cuba (1965) 
endorse the classroom view, though unfortunately, many teadiers have not 
thought out any point of view as regards curriculum change. ’The viewpoint sug¬ 
gested is an Qtganiaational arrangement that would allow teachers and students the 


Currietilnm SpfriaUst 
(Expvtlmeatatioo) 


I'-e Modified by the pteseitt author to suit Indian conditions, 
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oppottuflicf to pl»Y a central rde in making decisions about the curxiculum. 
The importance of teacher participation in planning the educational develop¬ 
ment is now being recognized everywhere. Teacher involvement is the key to 
the effectiveness of educational innovations. 

TABLE 2 
CLASSaOOM VUV 


TtacHtrt 


(Selection and Trial 
Innovatiora) 


Siu)/en*t 


/ 


/'(Assistance in Trial 
and 

Kvalu.tion) 


Cufrieultm SptdaUst 


■ - Stheal — 

Pnnttpal 

(Approval and Installation) 


Rtttarek 

(Experlmenutlon 


iHspittentt 

(Inatltntlonalizing^ol the innovation) 

Bpard 0 / Edumtim 
(Approval rrf the innovallon) 


Apart from the model put forward by Qark and Cuba (1963) for demon-i 
sttating the change process in education, there ate a few other models, but 
these seem to be more specific and limited in focus. We need to have more 
models representing a comprehensive view of educational change. 


S<m9 studies on educational innovation 

Mort and Cornell's (1941) study at Columbia University is generally ctC' 
dited as the most extensive work in education related to the change process. 

Ross (1938) has reviewed in detail about 13D studies in educational 
diffusion. 

Recently, Mathew Miles (1964) has edited a collection of papers by more 
than twenty authors representing many of the current points of view concerning 
educational change. 

Of late, studies in educational diffusion have been taken up in the U.S.A. 
at the Universities of Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Oregon, and Southern 
California. 

But in India there has been hardly any attempt so far to study the process of 
change in education. However, the Department of Extension Services of the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training has recently initiated 
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a ptogtomme of collecting and disseminating some of the tested good practices 
prevailing in difEerent schools. 

Some findings of studies on educational diffusion 

The majority of the studies on education diffusion have been done at the 
Teachers' College, Columbia University. Ross (1958) has reviewed these studies 
done at Columbia University in 'detail. TThe data were most often gathered by 
mailed questioniiaire from school principals. The unit of analysis was the 
sdaool system in almost all these investigations. The findings have been 
summarized as follows:' 

1. The education diffusion tradition runs through the largest number of ' 
studies, but this tradition is probably one of lesser significance in terms of its 
contributions to understanding of the di^usLon of ideas. The education diffu¬ 
sion smdies illustrate strong intercommunication within the tradition, but no 
close attention to any other diffusion tradition. 

2. Among the great variety of factors related to innovativeness (or adapt¬ 
ability) among schools, the best single predictor of their dim'ension is educa¬ 
tional cost per pupil. 

3. A considerable ‘timie-lag’ is requited for the widespread adoption of 
new edcuational ideas. The average American school lags 25 years behind the 
best practice. The causes for the slow diffusion of educational innovations as 
compared to farm irmovations or medical drugs are as under; 

' (i) The absence of a scientific source of innovations in education, 

(ii) The lack of change agents to promote new educational ideas, and 

(iii) The lack of an economic incentive to adopt the new ideas. 

4. The pattern of adoption of an educational idea over a period of time 
approaches an S-shaped curve. At first only a few (pioneer) schools adopt the 
idea; then the majority think it desirable; and finally the adopter curve levels 

as the last remaining "schools adopt it. 

5. The Innovativeness Scale developed by Mort and Pierce (1947), based 
upon a number of educational ideas, led to improved measurement of innova¬ 
tiveness by later researchers in other traditions. 

The following observations have been made by other researchers: 

1. The first nation-wide diffusion study of any kind was completed in 
the education tradition by . Cocking (1951). He sampled 1,200 United States 
schools regarding their adoption of seven educational ideas such as student work 
experiences, career conferences, popularized budgets, and radio workshops. He 
found no significant differences among the regions of the United States as to 
their' innovativeness in - adopting these new ideas. More cosmopolite schools, 
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located neater to metropolitan cities, were found to be more innovative (Rogers, 
1965). 

,2- Eichholz postulated a theory of rejection of new ideas somewhat paxali 
lei to the adoption of innovations, based upon a study of the analysis of the 
rejection of such audio-visual innovations as films, filmstrips, radio programmes^ 
and television shows for school purposes (Rogers, 1965). 

3 . Rogers and other researchers like Brickell and Bushnell suggest diat 
school administrators could promote innovations within their schools if they 
sincerely accepted the tole of change agents (Rogers, 1965). 

4. ' In most of the diffusion studies the unit of adoption is an individual, 
but in the educational studies the unit of adoption is a school system (Rogers, 
1965). 

5. In general, the more flexible the system of interaction, within a system, 
the greater the opportimity for diffusion of innovations. But in a formally 
organized system like a school, informal communication among teachers is a 
less significant factor in diffusion of educational innovations (Mort and Cor¬ 
nell, 1941). 

6 . There are many barriers to change, as both Willower and Eichholz 
(1961) point out. Some of these are inherent in the organizational structure 
of our educational system, while others are the result of the negative attitudes 
of school personnel 
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Research Notes 


An experimental study of teaching 
in single-teacher schools 


The G. K. Institute of Rutal Education, Gatogoti, conducted this research 
snidy under the Grant-in-Aid Scheme of the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, with D. V. Chickermane as the Principal Investigator. 

The objective of this experimental work was to study the working of 
single-teacher schools and to evolve methods of work for these schools. 

The following technique was adopted. An C3q)erimental single-teacher 
school was selected for implementing a speciaUy drawn up programme, and 
some odier schools, where the existing pattern of work was being followed, 
formed the control group. The programme lasted one full academic year. The 
work of the experimental school was periodically evaluated and, at the end of 
the year, a common evaluation test was given to both the experimental school 
and the control-group schools. 

The programme of work given to the experimental school consisted of 
two parts: (i) the organization of work, and (ii) teaching methods. 

The organization of work was furdier divided into; 

(i) Seating arrangements, and grouping of pupils, 

(ii) Plan of work and time-tables. 

The teaching methods part was Luther divided thus: 

a. Syllabus, 

b. Activities, 

c. Teaching procedures, equipment and teaching aids. 

Ofgemzation of work 

The students in the experimental school were divided into four classes and 
four houses. The classes were formed on the basis of the pupils' attainments. 
This was a horizontal distribution with an average age of 7, 8, 9 and 10 years 
respectively for Classes I, II, III and IV. This type of class distribution was 
used for instructional purposes. 

The other type of grouping was the house system. In this grouping, a 
bouse consisted of pupils from all the classes. The first bouse consisted of 
three pupils from Class IV, three from Class III, and four pupils each from 
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Qasses II and I. The other houses were also formed oa the same litiw? This 
kind of grouping was useful for. activities. The children grouped themselves 
according to classes or houses as the circumstances demanded. 

Seating atrangemencs In the experimental school were otgani 2 ed on both 
these bases. For classes, each class was allotted a corner in the room with a 
blackboard placed against the corner. The children sat round the blackboard in 
a semi-circle. Since the number of pupils in each class was small, they could sit 
dose to the blackboard. In fair weather, the classes moved out under the shade 
of the trees. For houses, the children sat in a rectangular form, each house hping 
seated along a wall. This left the place in the middle open for activities. 

The instmctional programme fell into three dosely-knit divisions: activi¬ 
ties, teaching, and assignments for self-study. The aaivities included those lead¬ 
ing to health education, to knowledge of the physical and social environments, 
to love for art and music; and those intended to develop mastery over the 
tools of knowledge, such as reading, writing, etc. Teaching was generally res¬ 
tricted to the three R’s, and general information. The self-smdy programme was 
worked simultaneously with the teaching programme. When one dass was 
under instruction, the other three classes were busy in assignments. 

The time-table for the experimental school provided for the three tTpes 
of work, namely, activities, teaching and self-smdy. To avoid fatigue, the dura¬ 
tion of a period was fixed at fifteen minutes. When a longer duration was 
required, for games or craft work, two or mote periods were combined. The 
experimental school worked in two shife; morning and afternoon. This pro¬ 
vided for a long break of fout-did-a-half hours, from 10-30 a.m. to 3-00 pm. 
The time-table was flexible. The morning session was devoted to activities and 
the afternoon session was utiUzqd for academic work, teaching and self-study. 

A special feature of the time-table was the Saturday outing to visit and 
study the local post-office, village temple, market, etc., by turn. In addltinn to 
the routine time-table above, on holidays and Sundays, the children observed 
special cultural programmes and celebrations like national days and religious 
festivals in the locality. They also did gardening and clay work and produced 
manuscript magazines as activities in their spare time in addition to thpir acti¬ 
vity-on these in the school hours. 

Teaching methoi 

The curriculum of the experimental school was rural-centred with provision 
for a number of activities. The academic content of the curriculum was identi¬ 
cal with that of the control-group schools. The teaching programme arose as 
far as possible from the activities. All the foitr classes were combined for 
social studies and general’-information. 
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Evalmdon 

The last part of the programme was the evaluation of the experiment. 
This was both internal and external. Internal evaluation was conducted by 
quarterly tests. These tests were cyclostyled and given to pupils. The tests were 
of the new type, requiring short answers. There was one continuous test for 
the whole group, so that children could attempt questions meant for higher 
/■laew as well. The quarterly tests were followed by an external evaluation test 
at the end of the year. This test consisted of 100 items, printed on sheets, and 
coveting the three areas, namely, the mother-.tongue, arithmetic and general 
uiformation. This test was given both to children in the experimental school 
and in the control schools. The marks obtained at this test were smdied to 
determine the impact of the new technique on the experimental school children. 

Results 

The results showed that the children in the experimental school had made 
greater progress than those in other schools, botli single^teacher and muld- 
teacher, and that the technique under experiment was well suited for the 
improvement of single-teacher schools. 
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Quantification in 
Behavioural Sciences 


Handbook of Research Design and Social Measurement 

Delbert C Miller. David McKay Company, New York, 1964. (Setoad 
Priming, 1967.) 

Sociological Measurement: An Inventory of Scales and Indices 

Charles M. Bonjean, Richard J. Hill and S. Dale McLemoie, 

Publishing Company, San Francisco. 1967, 

Scales for the Measurement of Attitudes 

Marvin E Shaw and Jack M, Wright. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1967. 

Handbook of Multivariate Experimental Psychology 

Edited by Raymond B, Cattell. Rand McNally and Company, Chicago, 1966. 

Quantitative International Politics ; Insights and Evidence 

Edited by J. David Singer. The Free Press, New York, 1968. 

Society, Politics, and Economic Development: A Quantitative Approach 

Irma Adelman and Cynthia Taft-Morris, John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1967. 

The behavioural sciences have developed at a very fast rate io the last two 
decades. One of the signs, as well as the result, of the development has been 
the increasing use of quantitative methods. Increasing use of quantitative 
methods reflects the attempt of behavioural sciences to become more ptC' 
else, and to be able to control and predict behaviour. The level of qualiflea- 
tion, of course, differs in the various behavioural sciences. Psychology is uslnj 
more sophisticated methods, and seems to be at the stage of breakthrough in 
the prediction of behaviour and in teaching for basic integrating explanations 
of human behaviour; sociology is on the way to using measuring instruthepti 
and scales, while political science and anthropology seem to be ready to ttj 
and accept some methods for quantifying the behaviour which was usually 
described by these sciences. Some recently published books reflect these dif 
ferent levels of quantification in the various behavioural sciences. 

Two of the recent boob on sociological measurement show how sodoJo^ 
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is iaacajingly using standardized scales and other quantitative techniques. 
Handbook of Research Design and Social Measurement is intended to be a 
handbook of research designs, of methods of statistical analysis and social 
leseaich, and of selective scales in social measurement. The first two parts of 
the bo ok , *’.«.< those concerned with research design and statistical analysis 
(which cover about one-fourth of the book) contain short pieces from writ¬ 
ings of well-known authorities. The various extracts have been woven together 
with a general introduction in each part, and short introductions to the various 
sections, S oi"'- of the selections are excellent, and will be appreciated by 
social scientists, but these two parts seem to be rather inadequate for the 
beginner in social research for whom these have been prepared. The part on 
guides to statistical analysis gives some formula about correlations, and an 
extract on non-parametric statistical tests from Siegel, but a student not fami¬ 
liar at all with these methods may not find the material adequate, while the 
matetial presented is unnecessary for one who is familiar with such methods. 
The bibliographies given at the end of the parts may be found useful by those 
who want to refer further to specific methqds. 

The best and the main part of the book is the third part, devoted to what 
is called 'selected sociomecric scales and indexes'. This part will certainly be 
found to be extremely useful by those who are interested in selecting instru¬ 
ments for social research. The various social research instruments are classified 
under the following heads: social status, group structure and dynamics, morale 
and job satisfaction, community, social participation, leadership in the work 
organization, important attitude scales, family and marriage, and personality 
measurements. In all, 37 instruments have been given in this part. With each 
instrument detailed information about its various aspects is given, and the 
actual instruments have been reproduced. A brief description of each instru¬ 
ment covers information about the variable measured, description of the instru¬ 
ment, where it is published, its reliability, validity, utility, and research appli¬ 
cations, giving the main references to publications. Since many of the instru¬ 
ments reproduced in this section are not commercially available—they have 
been taken from journals and other sources—^this section will be found to be 
very useful by social researchers looking for relevant instruments. The last 
section .in this part gives an inventory of instruments used by sociologists, as 
ttflected in papers published.in the American. Sociolo^al Review for ten years, 
from 1951-1960. This inventory gives a general acquaintance with the type of 
instruments that have been used by American sociologists during ten years, as 
reflected in the publications in one important journal of sociology. A short 
part at the end of the book deals with research costing and reporting, which 
again is rather inadequate. 
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The book will be found ilsefiil'by tfibSe Who' arie interested in n.iitn g objec¬ 
tive methods of measUrehi^t in scKiolbgji and 'those who are in search of 
good’ instruments. This is a wSlcome addition to the growing literature on 
quantitative methods in sociolo^. ' tv. 

Soeiological Measuremeiii'laa& used a'different method of cataloguing the 
measuring instruments in sociology, tour main American sociological journals 
nam ely, American Journal vf Socioiogy, 'American Sociological Review, Socid 
Forces, and Sociometry, were searched for feetting at a list of the main concepts 
used, and the various instruments employed to measure these by sociologists 
during" the 12-yeat period, 1954-1965. All the papers and notes published in 
these four journals for a period of 12 years were content-analyzed, and the ■ 
reliability was checked by examination of 20 per cent of the issues of these 
journals independently by two readers. The analysis yielded a list of main 
sociological concepts and of specific instruments used and referred to for mea¬ 
suring these concepts. In aU, 2,080 scales and indices were identified in this 
analysis, with tlieir 3,609 recorded uses add citations. The various concepts 
were then classified under 78 conceptual classes, which form the basis of the 
present volume. 

"While the four journals are used as a basis for the search of sociological 
concepts and the measuring instruments, the content-analysis provided various 
references to these concepts and instruments in sociology and psychology. Thus 
the book is much wider in its scope, and r^resents a systematic effort in lisHng 
the main sociological concepts used'-by sociological researdi workers and ex¬ 
plaining some of 'these foncepts more folly, giving some instruments used-ill 
measuring these concepts. In some cases, only references are given to die 
various concepts listed and the instruments used to measure these, while in 
other cases the concepts ate eiqilained in some detail; in some cases the actual 
instruments used for measuring these concqits are reproduced in the voulme. 
For Sample, under 'marital adjustment’ three immediate references ate givett 
to the main publications during the last two decades, and two indexes of 
marital adjustment are reproduced with ei^Ianation; at the end of the con¬ 
cept citation, is given a selected list of further references to the measutement 
of marital adjustment in the four joun^als searched. 

Eodi of the 78 concepts has bebn further divided into subconcepts, 't6 
parts' of th'at concept, and "refetencM are 'given to these and their measuremints, 
For example, "under the concept of 'marital adjilstment and courtship’ there site 
28 parts of this concept listrf in alphabetical order. A good example of 'ey 
better treatment of a conce'p't and its measurement is, that of ;'segfegatioh’‘ 
which are'devoted 15 pag«, containing some indices used in'measuring Se^t^s 
gation. The handbook has been made more useful by pfbvidlhg cross-rrferetitiist 
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'in the conceptual classes, and by), a detailed topic-index at the end of the book 

which lists, all the topics coveted. - . 1 

The various scales and indices appe%»ingoin :the journals over the 12-year 
period, which total 2,080, are.further analysed for. frequency of use. As the 
point out; the lack of continuity in social research is reflected by the 
fipiiing that out of more than 2,000 scales and indices only 47, i.e,, about two 
• per cent, have been .used more than five times. The instruments and measures 
used mote than five times' have been reproduced in the book, giving some 
about them. The frequency of the use and' citation of these instruments 
ranges from 91 to 6; the details are given in a table in the introduction. The 
various scales reproduced have also been listed in the table of contents, which 
lists all the 78 main concepts alphabetically arranged. 

The volume reflects* a. systematic attempt at .searching for the main con¬ 
cepts used by American sociologists and at locating, important measuring instru¬ 
ments which have been frequently used and referred to by sociologists. The 
handbook will be found to be extremely useful by all those who are interested 
in measurement of social phenomena, The value of the handbook would have 
been increased M systematic information abdut tihe validity, reliability, norms, 
etc., of the various instruments reproduced had been included. However, the 
book is a major contribution' to the systematic approach to the use of measur¬ 
ing instruments for the mc&t widely used'and discuss^ concepts in sociology, 
and it will certainly be used as a source book by all interested behavioural 
scientists. ' f' ' ' 

In psychology, severd* publications have paid systematic attention to mea¬ 
suring instruments. Buros’ famous NLental Measurement Yearbooks have con¬ 
tinuously improved the systematic cataloguing of measuring instruments in the 
various fields.’"Several books on measurement reproduce some standardized 
instruments as' illustrations. But 'a compilarion of instruments in a single field 
is not available. "With'the"niimber of measurement devices fast increasing, a 
collection of instruments for specific fields are greatly needed. Sedet for 
the Measurement of Attitudes represents such an attempt for bringing several 
important attitude scales in one place. This is a kind of a handbook of attitude 
scales, reproducing several scales with detailed information about them. The 
book contains two' genwal chapters, one bn the nature of attitudes, and the 
other on methods of ^cale-construction, briefly describing the problem of validity 
and reliability and^die" .various -techniques for scale construction (methods of 
equal-appearing' intervals,' gri'ded dichotomies, '-summated ratings, scalogram 
analysis,' scale- discrimination, ■ linfolditig, ■■ unfolded partial rank order, latent 
structure aifalysis,- seihantic diffetentid,-dome of the disguised techniques like 
the error-choice, sentence completion, and the pictorial;!technique). These 
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various techniques have just been mentioned with very brief, almost annota-i 
tion-like comments. It would have been much better if this part of the book 
had been expanded, providing enough details for the reader to become mote 
familiar with these. The last chapter ih the book is also a general chapter con¬ 
taining brief comments about the various scales, which have been reproduced 
in the book, and making suggestions for improvement of attitude scales. Some 
of the suggestions mentioned are wonhy of attention for those interested in 
construction of attitude scales. The chapter, again, is a short one and could 
have been profitably expanded further. 

The three general chapters in the book occupy a very small space, only 43 
pages. These chapters are brief because the scope of the book is different. The 
main portion of the book is devoted to the various attimde scales. The attitude 
scales are classified into eight areas (each forming one chapter): social piac- 
tices, social issues and problems, international issues, abstract concepts, political 
and religious attitudes, ethnic and the national groups, significant others, and 
social institutions. Each chapter has a brief general description of the area, fol¬ 
lowed by various sections which are also listed in the table of contents under 
each chapter. Thus, in all, 44 different topics ate mentioned in all the eight 
chapters. Brief information about attitudes towards each of the 44 referrents 
is given, including references to other scales. One or more scales for each 
referrent are reprcduced in the book, with detailed information about the scale, 
the method of construction, reliability, validity, the population sample on which 
the scale was developed, number and type of items, and any noteworthy advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of the scale. In all, 174 scales have been reproduced 
in the book. At the end of the book is given a 20-page long bibliography of 
the various attitude scales. 

Scales in the various areas have been selected carefully, and several of the 
scales reproduced are the standard scales widely used. The information given 
for eadi scale is extremely useful, containing technical data, with necessary refer¬ 
ences to the bibliography at the end of the book. In some cases the informa¬ 
tion about the scale is quite detailed, and this adds to the value of the book. 
Each chapter ends with a short summary of the position about attitude scales 
in that particular area. 

The publication is a very useful handbook for those behavioural scientists 
who are interested in attitude measurement. It will be found to be extremely 
useful by students and research wotkets alike, and it is hoped that the book will /J 
improve the quality of attitude measurement. The high price of the book mayf 
deter its use by individuals, particularly in the developing countries. It may,^ 
be hoped that there will soon be an inexpensive Asian edition of this importanc - 
and useful handbook 
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Handbook of Multivariate Experimental Psychology is a publication at a 
different level. The book has been edited by Raymond Cattell and contains 
30 chapters by authorities on the measurement of complex human behaviour. 
C at tail has been contributing profusely and consistently to the advancement of 
objective measurement in psychology, and the Handbook is probably the most 
important contribution from Cattell. Of the 30 chapters, six have been written 
by Cattell himself, and he has co-authored one chapter. In most of the chapters 
Cattell has written general introductions, so that the Handbook does not appear 
to be merely a collection of papers by various authors, but has a continuity and 
reflects the kind of approach Cattell is committed to. 

It is extremely dlfliailt to review such a major work; the Handbook 
deserves to be reviewed in detail by several authorities in the different fields 
covered by the book. 

The book consists of two parts. The first part deals with the general 
discussion of the nature of psychological theory and its relationship with quan¬ 
titative methods, and the various concepts of multivariate technology: multi¬ 
variate analysis, correlation analysis, analysis of variance, and factor analysis. 
The second part is devoted to the application of multivariate analysis in the 
various areas. In the first part several chapters are devoted to theory-building 
in psychology through quantitative methodology. Cattell has contributed three 
chapters in the beginning of the book which discuss the major psychological 
theory and others in relation to quantitative methods, but Cattell uses his own 
concepts of quantitative method and the BTRM (Basic Data Relation Matrix) 
Data Box. Cattell's emphasis on five sources of data (person, focal stimulus, 
environmental background, response process, and observer) is a major contribu¬ 
tion to research strategy. Horst discusses the overview of the multivariate analysis 
methods, and Anderson discusses regression and discriminant analysis as a part 
of the basic statistics. Cattell has expounded the use of factor analysis while 
its relationship with analysis of variance has been discussed by Burt. Analysis 
of variance has been treated in an excellent way by Jones. 

The application of advances in multivariate analysis technology has been 
discussed for learning (Tucker), perception (Hake), human cognative abilities 
(Pawlik), personality theory (Nesselroade and Delhees), motivation (Horn), 
physiological psychology (Royce), biological concepts of mental processes 
(Mefferd), behavioural genetics (Thompson), child development (Coan), 
groups and organixation (Bereiter), culture and political-economic psychology 
(Cattell), language behaviour (Miron and Osgood), educational research 
(Bock), industrial and military psychology (Sells), and clinical psychology 
(Cohen). 

The marked bias in the book towards Cattell’s own theoretical and inethd- 
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doibgical posltibd’iii' imdetetandible. However, at some places' Gittell' is almost 
•partisati, rejecting "otlfisr' Significant'tontfibUtiohs in the field (for example, his 
treatment of .factor analysis in Xiaptef 6). The use of less familiar termino¬ 
logy and creation of,a'tiev^ jargon are not new for Cattell, and this seems 
"to be' one reason Why Gittell'S contributions, unique and outstanding as these 
have'been, have not'diffused widely ,among the psychological research workers, 
‘much less among' ot^er behavioural scientists. 

The book has an excellent bibliography of 1,601 items at the end, and a 
detailed'subject index.' The Handbook is a major contribution to and a land¬ 
mark in the objective quantification of behaviour, and for several years it will 
remain' a major reference book' for research ■workers interested in the applica¬ 
tion of advanced miiltivariate analysis technology to human behaviour. 

A group of political scientists, interested in the study of international 
political behaviour, has been responsible for a series, the International Year¬ 
book of Political' Behaviour Research. The sixth yearbook in this 
series, Quantitative International Politics : Insights and Evidence, is 
particularly significant as a milestone in the development of political 
science, and is indicative of the attainment of maturity of political 
■science as a behavioural science. Several attempts have been made 
in the past to apply the various behavioural science research methodologies, 
particularly quantitative, techniques, to the problems in political behaviour. 
Howeverj in the past most of such researcjjes were done by non-political scien¬ 
tists, psychologists and sociolbgists, who were interested in the study of political 
behaviour. The present volume for the first time presents researches using 
quantitative empirical methodology exclusively by political scientists. This 
volume is a collection of seyetal empirical studies made by political scientists 
on international problems. As Heinz Eulau has pointed out in the preface of 
the book, "Political scientists, at long last, have become social scientists...'. 
"While this volume, then, has’ beeh Written by political scientists and historians, 
it was written for all social scietitisb interested in ioteinational political pheno¬ 
mena,' regardless of their professional ^liatiOn." The volume is a significant 
contribution "to the afea of behavioural sciences, as it opens new possibilities 
of research in an important area of human behaviour, using objective methods. 
As Eulau points out in the preface, "It looks as if the time has come, finally, 
■when political kientists’ can pity back to their fellow social scientists in the 
"other disciplines "some of the_^ Intellectual debts owed for so long," 

The volurne" contains tra empirical studies at three levels, viz,, the, indivi- 
'dua’l- decision-makers’ level, the international level, and the systematic level. .In 
the general introduction the _editqr discusses ^ the use of dafa, and procedures 
'<!>'''c611el:t"'and analyse • empirical data'"by political scientists at diese levels, as 

m 
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.itsfletted in the studies coataioed .in this volujne. As the editor points>'OUt 
:in the introduction, several otginizations are emerging in the U.S.A. for col’ 
•Jecting and preserving etijpirical data-, for ‘.use by those who are interested in 
the analysis of political and "related behaviour. Some such organizations are 
the Inter'Uiiiversity Consortium ■ for Political ■ p.esearch at Michigan’s Survey 
pacparrti Centre, the International Data Library at Berkeley’s Survey Research 
Center, the Yale Political Data Programme, the International Development 
R^earch Centre’s Data Archive at Indiana,'and the Cross-National Data Bank 
in the Public Affairs Research Institute at San- Diego State College. The possi¬ 
bility- of better research in political behaviour has increased with the availability 
of data at such centres. 

In the first part of the volume, the focus of attention of the researches is 
the individual in the role of decisioh-making for certain important policies. 
Rosenau sets up ten hypotheses aBout how American senators from the two 
parties will behave vis-a-vis the Secretary Of State. The hypotheses are derived 
from the data during the Acheson era, and these hypotheses have then been tested 
from data available during the DuUes dra. Most of the hypotheses stand well 
against the tests of statistical significance. It is interesting that the hypotheses are 
based on the behaviour of the various senators as reflected in their speeches 
made in the senate, and these are quantified to give reliable categories of 
'behaviour. Alger has focussed on the behaviour of the United Nations’ dele¬ 
gates with regard to their Kfth Committee colleagues. He has tried to predict 
the behaviour from the delegates’ own' role and status in the committee and 
from their nations’ fiscal and administrative role in the' organizatioa The 
interaction processes have been charted for some meetings to show the inter¬ 
action patterns, and cotrelarions have been worked out between nations’ partici¬ 
pation in the Fifth Committee and investment in terms of money and men 
in the United Nations, and the various national characteristics. A correlation 
matrix with 27 variables has been presented in the paper. Zinnes focuses on 
•the role of policy-making elites in the. various governments most involved in 
the aisis which preceded World War L Zinnes sets up four hypotheses, the 
first two concerned with the intrastate expression of hostility, while the last 
-two hypotheses are focussed on the interstate interactions, particularly of the 
effects of one state’s hostility on another state’s perception and expression of 
hostility. In testing the hypotheses-with data from six states, analyses were 
performed. 

. < -'The second part contains four studies which focus on decision-making at 
the, national level. ■ One study attempts to find the relationship between the 
role behaviours of the 'national- 'military organizations- and economic transac- 
..ttons-which accompanied-.-the coofficc-escalation process, tluring 1914 .cruis. 
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Aiiothei study has attempted to codify sequences of the U.S.S.R, and the 
U.S.A. in a series of Berlin confrontations during the period between 1948 
and I960, while the two other studies attempt to predict the military foreign 
conflict behaviour of a nation on the basis of its various internal attributes. 
Rummell sets up 11 hypotheses relating the foreign conflict behaviour of a 
nation to the various internal attributes: economic and technological level, 
international communication, cooperation with other nations, totalitarianism of 
the government, power, instability, military capabilities, psychological motiva¬ 
tion, values, number of boarders, and combination of various above characteris¬ 
tics. Thirteen foreign conflia measures have been used. The hypotheses have 
been tested with the data from a project called Don Project, including factor 
analysis of some significant data. The paper in this volume is too short to 
do justice with the various important hypotheses set up for testing. Another 
paper by Hass attempts to relate societial factors and international aggression 
from data from ten countries during the period 1900-1960. The paper has 
used a structural-functional theory as its theoretical model. The dependent 
variable has been very systematically defined, and it has been very ably quanti¬ 
fied using content analysis of documents available. About 80 different variables 
were examined and intercorrelations were worked out. Factor analysis of the 
data showed that no two variables were located on the same dimension. Results 
of an interchangeability check with the data used in the study reported 
revealed low intercorrelations, indicating that less than 25 per cent of die 
variance in one variable was accounted for by another. The three main groups 
of variables retained in the study are: stress (unemployment, and industrializa¬ 
tion), strain (suicides, homocides, and alcoholism deaths), and military beha¬ 
viour (expenditures, war frequency, and war aggressiveness). The paper 
makes significant contribution in suggesting a methodology of coding data 
for political behaviour, a methodology for analyzing data, and the empirical 
implications of such researches. 

The third part of the book is concerned with analysis at the level of 
the system. While one paper attempts to find the relationship between alliance 
aggregation patterns in the international system and the amount of war which 
the system experiences, another paper attempts to delineate international 
regions on the basis of the data available about various countries of the world. 

The latter one has used factor analysis for delineation of the various regions. 

Factor analysis of data on 54 variables from different countries of the world 

has yie'ded five factors as follows (the percentage of variance accounted for 

by each factor being given in parentheses): economic development (31), com¬ 
munism (11), size (7), catholic culture (5), and intensive agriculture (6). 
Those socio-cultural indices which had coefficients of correlation of mote than 
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•6 with one of the four dimensions (there were 29 such variables) were 
analysed, using pTmethodology. The Q-analysis matrix was transposed, giving 
information about what countries were like each other over a variety of 
indicators. The loadings on the four factors for the various countries are 
given, indicating that the countries are clearly grouped according to the high 
loadings they have on one particular factor. Five countries remain unclassi¬ 
fied, while all other countries are grouped into five regions: Afro-Asia, West¬ 
ern Community, Latin America, Semi-Developed Latins, and Eastern Europe. 
Japan, Greece, Israel, Malta, and Trinidad are included in the Western Com¬ 
munity while the Philippines is included in Latin America. Spain and Portu¬ 
gal fall in the region of Semi-Developed Latins. The study is significant in 
demonstrating how quantitative methodology can be used in delineating 
regions for specific purposes. Another paper in the last part deals with the 
relationship between transaction flows and tensions as reflected in the war. 

This volume is a welcome addition to the growing literature of behavioural 
science research merhcdology. The volume uses a novel method of providing 
a subject index by listing the various entities, and giving information about 
comparisons, interdependence, and interaction of the entities. The volume has 
a classified, select bibliography of quantitative methodology in political science 
at the- end. The bibliography is classified, using two axes: type of researches 
(studies which generate new data, and studies which are largely conceptual), 
and the behavioural sciences (political science and history, and psychology and 
sociology). It may be hoped that this volume will stimulate new studies using 
quantitative methodology in political science and history. 

An attempt to use quantitative behavioural science methods of analysis 
for understanding the stages of economic development in various nations is 
represented by Society, Polities, and Economic Development'. A Quantitative 
Approach. The book attempts to get at the underlying relations between 
various social, political, and economic factors, as reflected in the level of 
economic development. The study is based on an analysis of 41 indicators 
of social, economic, and political development in 74 developing countries. 
Most of the data has been taken from the period 1957-1962. 

Factor analysis has been mainly used in the study. The book contains 
one chapter describing how the social-political and economic indicators were 
seleaed, and another describing the technique of factor analysis and its appli¬ 
cation in studying patterns'of such interrelationships. Then follow the chap¬ 
ters giving details of the results.., Factor analysis of the 41 indicators yielded 
four factors. Factor I is interpreted to represent the industrialization-urbaniza¬ 
tion process, "the processes of change in altitudes and institutions associated 
with the breakdown, of warlitional soq^d^-organisations”. Factor II is inter- 
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preted' as tepresentiag the evolution of participant political institutions," poli¬ 
tical development along democratic institutions, and "an increase in this factor 
may be interpreted to represent a movement along the scale that ranges from 
centralized authoritarian political forms to specialized mechanisms capable of 
representing the varied group interests of a society and of aggregating these 
interests through participant national political organs”. Factor III is related 
with the character of leadership, and Factor IV is interpreted as the degree 
of social and political stability in the past decade. The analysis shows that 
inter-country variance in various of the 24 social and political indicators is 
explained mostly by the combination of these four factors. For example, 
about 70 per cmt variance in the per capita GNP in 1961 is explained by 
a combination of these four factors. Factor analyses for Africa, the Near and 
Far East, and Latin America are separately calculated. The results show that 
the patterns of factor analysis for these regions are very much similar to the 
factor analysis for the entire sample. An attempt has been made to develop 
an index of economic development based on the weightages given to the 
various indicators on the basis of factor scores. For this purpose, faaor 
scores based on loadings of each of the 12 indicators having high loadings on 
Factor I have been used. The total index is then utilized to group countries 
into three main categories according to the level of development; lowest 
level, intermediate level, and the highest level. Three chapters are devoted 
to' the detailed analysis of data from countries in the three categories respec¬ 
tively, and the last chapter discusses the implications of this analysis for the 
process of economic development. Some implications for foreign assistance 
ate also discussed, suggesting that at the lowest level of socio-economic deve¬ 
lopment, aid should primarily take the form of "capital assistance and capital 
projects specifically designed to increase the size of the modern sector and 
to increase the production and facilitate the distribution of cash crops”. It 
is suggested that foreign assistance for countries at the intermediate level 
should include "major capital project aid for industrialization and expansion 
'of transportation and power networks and technical assistance to improve 
financial institutions,” and should also include programmes especially adapted 
to the individual country to alleviate social unrest and political instability, for 
which assistance to improve socied conditions or budget suppott and assistance 
to public administration mhy be useful. As far as the countries at the highest 
lefv^ of socio-economic development are concerned, it is suggested that foreign 
'aid should be given "in the iform of programme assistance”, emphasizbg "the 
building of economic institutions, the transfer of modern technology, and help 
’with 'development planning”. One significant statement with regard to the 
the study Is worth' ho^ngt' "It is neither die ty^ie of political 
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system or the political orientation of the government which is important to 
short-tun economic performance. Ihe fcey political criterion in terms of 
which a country's capacity to develop economically should be just is the poten¬ 
tial of its government to effectively execute progressive economic programmes." 

In the appendix appears the Ijst of 41 indicators used in the study, and 
correlation matrices for soci^, political and economic indications for the total 
sample and for samples of countries grouped in the three levels of socio-econo¬ 
mic development. The book is a significant contribution to understanding the 
complex question of development. The significance lies in its contribution to 
the real interdisciplinary approach to the problem of .economic devebpment, 
and in broadening the understanding of complex human behaviour. The book 
represents a bold attempt in using quantitative methods, mainly factor analysis, 
creatively, in trying to unravel the complexity of development processes. This 
seems to be almost a first seep by economists in the direction of btidging the 
gap between pute economic analysis and mote complex behavioural science 
research. Behavioural scientists will warmly welcome this book, and it may 
be hoped that mote research in this diteaion, using such quantitative objec¬ 
tive interdisciplinary methods, will be forthcoming. 


PASBEK 


Vdai 'PiiregM it bf fhe Department of Social Science, Rational' 

MVe of ' euiA E^tta^ion, New Delhi. " ' ‘ ' •’ V-":.- 



The High School Student 


The Emaralnj Youth 

B. G. Desai. Fopuli^; Pnleashao, Bombay, 1967. 


The youth of any time provides a fascinating subject of study. The 
interest and importance of the study are heightened during the contemporary 
period of rapid socio-economic changes, particularly after the Second World 
War. All over the world, there is the phenomenon of confrontation between 
the younger and the older generations. In some countries, probably, it has 
taken the shape of a revolt. In some others, it is manifesting itself in expres¬ 
sions of protest, sometimes violent and sometimes non-violent. While the 
youth in general is a fascinating group in itself, the student youth is particularly 
emerging as a power to reckon with. The term 'student power* has come 
into vogue in politics, sociology and other social sciences. In this context, 
the current study by B. G. Desai of the 'emerging youth’ is of contemporary 
significance. 

The author has made in this book a descriptive study of the high school 
youth. He has looked into the social setting from which the students come, 
examined the student and his habits, and determined his attachment to and 
his place in the family. Further, the author observed the impact of education 
on the emerging youth, particularly in regard to his estimation of himself 
and his parents as also his educational, occupational and other aspirations. 

The author has adopted the survey method, with a questionnaire con¬ 
taining 48 questions, with sub-questions under many of them. The question¬ 
naire was devised in Gujarati and administered to the smdents of Classes X 
and XI in high schools. The sample was selected from boy students of 52 
high schools of Baroda District in the year 1960-61. A sample of a little 
over eight pet cent was taken. The author personally administered the ques¬ 
tionnaire with the cooperation of his assistants and the principals concerned. 
On an average, it took 90 minutes for the questionnaire to be administered. 
The results of the survey have been incorporated in the book under seven 
chapters, with two appendices and a bibliography and index at the end of 
the book. 

The data is presented in the form of several tables under different heads 
with descriptive accounts of the issues. The first four chapters are factual 
whereas the fifth chapter analyses the impact of education on the Student. 
3ome of the obsemtions in this chapter are interesting. Fbr example: "Thus 
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the luial student finds intellectual, individual and social changes in him on 
of education wbeteas the utban and the city students find intellectual 
and social changes in them tathef than individual change" (page 130), later, 
the authoi refers to the trend of the students to migrate from the rural to 
the urban and from the urban to the city area, with rising preference for 
setdement in that order (page 134). In the last chapter, the author confirms 
mmp of the popular ideas; for example, that the largest percentage of the 
population belongs to the city, that there is a disproportion of 
upper caste students and there is a preponderance of male students over female 
students. From this, the author concludes that this distribution not only reflects 
the present social hierarchy but also suggests the possible future social hierarchy 
(page 177). About the general criticism that the educated youths do not have 
aspirations, that they are not thoughtful about their future responsibilities and 
that they have no plans for their future, the author says that this is not a 
correct view (page 183). He says that the students "think not only about 
their immediate future but even regarding what they aspire to be, which place 
they want to take in occupational set-up and where they would like to settle..., 
Thus, in the matter of the aspirations of educated youth, we find that they 
aspire to be higher, better and greater than what they are. This is more 
emphatically felt in case of city and upper Hindu castes and also inter¬ 
mediate caste students”. About the possibilities of realizing these aspirations 
and about the role of education in the changing society, the author recommends 
enquiries to be made in future. 

While the study of the subject 'emerging youth’ is imponant, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether an attitude survey conducted in a stereotyped manner contributes, 
much more than a confirmation of commonsense ideas about the youth and 
the impact of education upon youth. It would have been more valuable had 
the study also focussed its attention upon some student and youth problems 
relating to educational policies, organizations, and administration with a view 
to help the public and the legislatures to understand and influence the formula¬ 
tion of plans for improvement of the educational system. Apart from sugges¬ 
tions for expanding the opportunities and providing better equipment for edu¬ 
cation, we have not been able to identify some of the subtle aspects of educa¬ 
tional policy and administration. 

There is throughout the book a certain amount of looseness of conception 
and presentation and expression. For example, the very concept of youth has 
not been properly defined. No doubt the present study is a survey in Baroda 
District on the same model as the surveys in Poona, Lucknow and Coimbatore, 
with a few differences in content. The reason for confining the present i|tudy 
to high school youth in the. two hlgh^ classes, of the high school is explajoiijjj . 
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by sayiag'4l)at'die-■university student was studied by Dt. fi. B.'Shah and the 
ailthbr therefore felt that there was' no point in pursuing the college - youth 
(page 2').’Apart from this explanation, there is no discussion'.of the concept- 
of 'emerging youth' as a. universal or a local phenomena. The-statements that 
the yoilth ■ of any country plays a pivotal role in diaping the- destiny of - that 
country or that the educated youth- is bound to occupy positions of impru- i-aTirc. 
in - times to come ate mote - assertions than conceptual discussions. 

' A statement like the one on page 3, "It. (the city) has unlimited wealth" 
comes as a loose expression in a systematic study. There is nothing striking or 
of significance in the methods of analysis and presentation of tables and descrip, 
tive accounts in the interpretation of the tables. The survey method has pro¬ 
gressed greatly in sophisticated techniques of analysis, Persons undetta^g 
survey research will have to bring a more subtle and sophisticated analysis to 
bear On data collected after a heavy investment of time and resources for fidd 
study of an important problem like the emerging youth. The present study, 
originally submitted as a Ph.D, thesis, could be considered as a preliminary 
attempt and' the Ministry of Education, Government of India, and the National 
Council of Educational 'Research and Training, whose grant has enabled the 
publication of the present volume, should encourage the author and others like 
him to undertake field studies as a team with greater sophistication of data 
collection and analysis. 


V. JAGANNADHAM 


y.' jiigifntfadham is Pfofesfor of Sociotogy and 'SocM Adminiitration the 
-ihiitfite of^ Public Administration, New Delhi. 
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The Sociology of Education— 
Some Problems and Perspectives 
for Research in India 

M.C. Sekhar 


The author considers education as a social institution 
belonging to the same category as the economy, 
social stratification, political system and the family. 
He discusses the interaction between these institUr- 
tions and the dUemmas of educational sociology in 
India and points out some areas for research. 


The aim of this short note is to treat education as an independent, 
dependent and intervening variable with reference to economy and society. 
It is also proposed to formulate a few problems for research along these lines. 

Education is one of the social institutions in the contemporary situation 
of modernization. As such it performs a function in the sense of creating 
opportunities for change. In this process it has become a social institution, 
to be treated as belonging to the same category as economy, social stratifi¬ 
cation, political system and the family. It is no more considered as a 
perpetuator of status quo but as a harbinger of social change. The linkage 
of social and economic development with education provides ample evidence 
of this transformation. In fact, Durkbeim earlier suggested that educational 
change is linked with social change. 

As an institution education is analytically distinguishable from the 
mstitations of economy and society. To understand the interaction of 
education with society and economy, education is treated on three levels, 
namely, as an independent, dependent, and intervening or mediating 
variable. 

As an independent variable education has its own institutional system. 
For example, the institutional complex of schools, colleges and universities, 
teaching methods, curricula, the teacher-student relationship, and the content 
of education form its core. But these are not as independent as they $eem 
to be at first glance. As a d^endent variable education is dependent upon 
social structure, social values, traditions, etc., and On economy foif dtS 
sustenance. As an intervening variable it medates between social istraMf 
cation and economy. The needs-of the economy in terms of manpower are 
supplied by the system of education. Likewise, its personnel are recruited 
from the existing social structure which in turn is influenced by education, 
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Social mobility is effected by education, while a new status system may 
be created through the mediating function of education. Likewise, changes 
in one institution influence changes in the other institutions. 

It is m this sense that we try to employ ‘education’ as one of the social 
institutions, meamng thereby that education is embedded in social dynamics. 
The goals set by the society and the implementation of such goals through 
the economy are factors which are to be considered as ‘sprouts’ of the 
interactional situation. '■ 


In India, as some of the social goals, we may mention social justice, 
.yniyer^el, education, pnii-;discriminatipn, economic growth and equitable 
'dis^lbutibn of.'.wealth', indusliialization, nation-building, the widening of 
' mobility channels, etc. , As a consequence of ihese social goals, the economy 
'is to'b®. expanded in terms of occupational differentiation. This in turn is 
.dependent.^on'the quality and content of the manpower, which is supplied 
by the educational ihStitutiOns, .This occupational differentiation is to be 
achieved through-the mechanism of social mobility in Indian society. The 
stratification, however, in a traditional sense was predominantly based on 
ascription. In the context of the modernization of the occupational system, 
ascribed status is likely to be replaced by achieved status, especially in a 
socialistic framework of society. In this framework the mobility of indivi¬ 
duals and groups is brought about, thus creating new stratification. But 
this process is-not so smooth as it appears. 


Considerations of economic development and growth put a premium on 
the optimum utilization of resources. But the societal value of humanistic 
universal education clashes with the optimum utilization principle of the 
economy.- This often leads to the dilemma of educational planning in an 
underdeveloped country like India. For example, through the manpower 
-need-requirement, the economy cannot afford the luxury of universalization 
of education. Though universal education may pay dividends in the long 
run, economy cannot afford to allocate beyond certain levels resources for 
•iJie educational development in the short run. Not only that. At a given 
period' the 'aspiration levels of the paiple and the capacity to absorb them 
,ih the economy do not tally with each other. Generally, it is a well-known 
fa'dr'that educational institutions turn out a greater number of people than 
the economy can absorb. The situation can mainly be attributed to the 
aspirations of the people concerned. Thus it may develop into an anomic 
^te of ^airs, where social policy and economic goals are at variance. 
Economic goals alone .cannot precede the socially set goals of the society. 
^Qlhei^Sffi thfrei will Jiot be social mobility. 


■Central to-the analysis of the complex relationship between economic 
rgtid social goalsj is the development of motivations. For the understanding 
, ,,<bf* "motivations, social layer, caste, rural-urban differences, proximity of 
{educational institution, family type, income group, etc., are important. It 
,“|lR*Often" qvote convmcingly said that father’s occupational role is important 
iJie pace fof the son’s motivation in terms of occupation. It is 
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also said that social strata influence the levels of aspirations of the people. 
Likewise, caste affiliations and rural-urban differences make a big difference 
in throwing up challenges for individuals. 


The above discussion may 
educational sociology: 

be 

summarized into the three dilemmas of 

Universalized education 

vs. 

allocative constraints of economy 

Generalized diffuse 

vs. 

specific task-oriented, skilled educa¬ 

education 


tional needs of the technology 

Ascribed status 

vs. 

achieved status 


In the first dichotomy, education is dependent upon allocations from the 
economy. Limited resources and the humanistic goal of universalized 
education are at variance. Limited resources and funds hamper the goal 
of universal education. In the second dichotomy the technological needs 
put a premium on specific, task-oriented, highly skilled manpower to run 
the industrial complex efficiently and productively. But this emphasis is 
at variance with the generalized, diffuse education which prevails in the 
country. As things stand only people at the upper layers of the stratiification 
could supply the highly skilled manpower to the industrial needs because 
of the easy access for them of such education. This sets at nought the social 
mobility principle of ascription versris achievement. A vicious circle thus 
develops between social justice and the technological needs. But if the 
channels are to be kept for universalized social mobility in terms of achieved 
status, economy cannot afford to allocate resources and opportunity in a 
given period. 

Easy solutions to the above dilemmas are bound to fail and will lead to 
dissatisfactions and tensions in the social structure. A cursory review of 
the literature on the subject shows that there is a lack of awareness of these 
dilemmas in the empirical studies. 

In the literature on the subject it is found that nearness of an educational 
institution develops motivation in the lower strata to get educated and 
to aim high. But sometimes it is also found that poverty stands in the way 
of the lower strata getting educated. Some suggestions are offered that 
economic debility should be removed first before education is introduced. 
It is also found that unemployment is a widespread malady amongst college 
graduates. It is no wonder that, as a consequence, the strife that develops 
around the campus is as fierce as any trade-union war, It is observed that 
there is wide chasm developing between the .younger and the older 
generations during the period of social change. Generational disharmony 
is also a product of education and, consequently, the aspirations. In selecting 
the occupations students often have shown greater preference for the 
professions with a high social prestige rating rather than the economically 
more productive ones. These preferences have varied from stratum to 
stratum and from urban, to rural areas. Elites are said to be forming .with 
the help of educational attainments As a consequence of this ^jerception 
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that one can improve his status, a desire has developed amongst the lower 
strata to go in tor education. The generated desire at the lower level and 
the economic constraint at the top produce a conflicting situation between 
what is aspired and what is realistically possible. 

It is imperative to know how and when social policy produces impossible 
demands on the social structure. However, it should be taken axinmat.ipq ]iy 
that aspirations and valued goals always outstrip the limited possibilities 
of economy at a given period. It may be of interest to loiow how economic 
possibilities could be built into the realization of some of the goals of the 
social policy. Interesting results may come if family motivation is 
investigated into. In the development of educational institutions it should 
be emphasized that social mobility channels be kept open in order that 
there may be unhindered flow of incumbents from one stratum to the 
other. As investigation into the social institutions will offer clues for the 
group and individual motivations and also for the actual fulfilment. 
Education as an institution offers further possibilities in developing and 
controlling the motivations. The enmeshing of three levels of education 
with economy and society could, if properly investigated, give the lead for 
the understanding of the institutional implications during economic and 
social development. 

As a conclusion to the discussion above, a lew areas of research may be 
mentioned: 

1. To what extent is there intra-, intergenerational mobility? 

2 In what strata of society is the mobility most pronounced? 

3. What avenues are used in the process of social mobility by the 
different strata? 

4. What type of educational institutions produce what kind of social 
mobility? 

5. Is education a selective agent in the formation and preservation 
of social strata? 

6. How is the content of education geared to the development of 
achievement-motivation? 
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University Administration 


Y. D. Khan 


Student unrest in the uniuersities, hath abroad 
and in India, has led to a serious ferment and re¬ 
thinking on the student-university relationship in 
responsible quarters. In this paper the author 
focuses attention on an important foctor in this 
situation—the system of university administration. 
He critically examines the shortcomings of the 
existing system, suggests how it could be improved, 
and stresses the need for proper recruitment and 
training of the non-academic staff of universities. 

The wave of student unrest, and, in some cases, of student revolt, which 
has disrupted academic life in some universities not only in this country 
but also in the West, has caused a flutter, of no mean proportions, in the 
academic dovecots and has led to the emergence of a new perspective on 
student discipline, the student-staff relationship and the whole spectrum of 
academic work. It has also set in motion re-thinking on some of the im¬ 
portant aspects of academic management and a re-appraisal of the values 
which constitute the basis of academic life. Even British Universities, noted 
for centuries for their conservative and traditional approach to academic 
problems, have not escaped unscathed as a result of student unrest in that 
country, which has led to a “minor revolution” in certain universities of 
England and Wales and the evolution of a “new charter”, as announced 
last October by the National Union of Students and the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors. This charter embraces wide-ranging issues, from career 
advice to the highly sensitive question of disciplinary procedures, and 
includes, among other things, the acceptance of the proposal to reduce the 
age of majority, directly affecting the relationship between students and 
university authorities. This important step cuts across the very basis of 
the concept of universities acting in loco parentis and being in a position 
to guide and dictate to students. The charter is also intended to revolutionize 
the whole concept of student discipline and to bring it into line with the 
principles of natural justice so as to provide for student participation in 
disciplinary procedures. Another change of a major significance visualized 
is to enable the views of students on curricular courses, teaching methods, 
major organizational matters and issues concerning the planning and deve¬ 
lopment of the university, to be taken into consideration by the university 
authorities. A highly sensitive area affected by the new charter is student 
membership of University Councils, Senates and Committees. 

The recent student revolt in France and in other countries of Europe 
and in some universities of the U.SA. is far too well known to need any 
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elaboration. The student upsurge in France has shaken to its very founda¬ 
tions the whole system of Government, and the French Cabinet and Presi¬ 
dent De Gaulle have recently approved a new measure enabling students 
teachers and the general public to have a greater share of control over the 
State-run schools and the university system, thus bringing to an end the 
authoritarian concept which was a prominent feature of academic life in 
the past. 

The far-reaching changes in academic life envisaged in the West cannot 
leave Indian universities altogether unaffected. Student unrest in some 
of the Indian universities, particularly in the North, has already led to a 
serious ferment and re-thinking on the student-university relationship in 
responsible quarters. The current wave of revolt is ascribed generally to 
a variety of factors such as uninspiring and wooden methods of teaching, 
inadequacy of library and laboratory facilities of a proper standard, the 
continuing pressures on available classroom and living accommodation and 
the general deterioration of academic standards. There is a sub-stratum of 
truth in these charges, but it is surprising that attention does not seem to 
have been focused so far on another important and vital aspect of this 
question, which, among other things, is also a contributory factor—^this is 
the system of university administration, which, as it stands at present, leaves 
much to be desired and has its repurcussions on the whole field of academic 
management. 

It is not merely those deeply involved in university administration but 
also those observing academic affairs from the sidelines, who are best placed 
to assess the position objectively and to pinpoint the weak spots in the 
administrative system in Indian universities. I share the view of Lord 
Tedder that “sometimes the man on the touch-line sees things the players 
don't see" i and is in a better position to look beyond the trees to the wood 
as a whole. 

A thorough and critical re-examination of the problem of university 
administration in which all schools of thought and ^ades of opinion are 
represented, is, therefore, urgently called for. Before, however, the ques¬ 
tion of a large-scale reorganization of the administrative system is-taken 
up, certain basic facts regarding university organization need to be borne 
in mind. University organization has a triple basis: student, teachers and 
the administrative staff. But, unfortunately this trinitarian concept does 
not seem to have received that measure of attention which it deserves. 
Samuel Capen (1953) in his book TTie ManogemeTit of Universities has 
observed: 

Educational administration is a necessary institutional function .... its sole 
purpose is to facilitate the processes of teaching and research and,to 
promote improvements in these processes. (Capen, 1953.) 


Seventh Congress of the Universities of the Commonwealth, 1953; Report of the Proceedings. 
The Association of the Univeisities of the British Commonwealth, 1954, p. 4. 
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It would not be altogether incorrect to say that university administration, 
or as it is more aptly called "academic management", in which 
students, teachers and the administrative staff play a decisive role, 
is essentially a typical example of house-keeping, calling for a close and 
active participation of all the principal elements constituting the organiza¬ 
tion. A system of university administration, if weak or soft-centred, which 
does not conform to this basic requirement, is bound to have repercussions 
of a serious nature on the whole field of academic work, leading eventually 
to unrest amongst students and the staff. Sir Robert Aitken (1966) in an 
interesting pamphlet captioned The Adminiatraticm of a University, which 
is essentially a case-study of the administration of the University of 
Birmingham, has remarked; 

The test of its (system of university administration) aptness for its purpose 
is whether it allows the maximum of freedom within wide limits, whether 
it finds the optimum point of balance between diffusion, and concentration 
of responsibility for academic management and whether it keeps the tension 
between the individual and the organization down to a level that is healthy 
for both. (Aitken, 1966.) 

Apart from a few universities, which were established round about the 
middle of the last century, most of the universities in India are compara¬ 
tively of a recent vintage, and the organization of a large number of the 
latter universities is based broadly on the pattern of the older universities, 
which have reached their present position by a gradual process of historal 
evolution largely by their own particular milieu. The American univer¬ 
sities also stand, to some extent, in a similar position. As observed by 
Dr. J. L, Morrill, President, University of Minnesota; 

The American tradition of higher education, transplanted in origin from 
Cambridge and Oxford and influenced by the Scottish and (to a lesser 
extent) the French examples, at one stage strongly modified by the impact 
of German Universities of the early 19th century, has been most steadily 
shaped by the social and political needs and forces of Its own milieu.^ 

American imiversities have, however, been adjusting themselves to the 
changing conditions and evolving systems of administration best suited to 
the nature and character of their work. So far as Indian universities are 
concerned, a study in depth of their administrative structure, methods and 
techniques of work, financial control, the relationship of the administrative 
staff vis-a-vis the academic personnel and the degree of participation in 
decision-making at policy level of the principal elements in the organization, 
does not seem to have been seriously attempted so far. Unrest in, and dis¬ 
satisfaction with, academic management has now reached a stage where a 
close and clinical review of the whole field of University administration is 
called for. In recent years, Indian universities have come in for serious 


iSeventh Coi^ess of the Untiefsitlee of the Commonwealth, 1953, op, cit., p. 64. 
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criticism from all quarters, and today they stand in a position broadly 
resembling that of the proverbial “wily fox of the British countryside 
at the close of a day’s hunt; it is assaulted from all sides”, as observed 
by Dr. Carlos P. Romulo of the University of Philippines. It is 
gratifying to note, however, that the question of improving university 
administration has recently been engaging the attention of responsible 
bodies such as the Inter-University Board of India and Ceylon and the 
University Grants Commission. The Inter-University Board in its annual 
report for the year 1965-66 referred to the project undertaken by the Board 
concerning university administration and observed: 

While the problem here, in one sense, is immense, in another sense it is a 
problem that can be tackled relatively easily. The universities being 
smaller units, it Is possible to introduce new techniques, streamline methods 
and orientate the outlook and methods of work of our senior administrators 
within a short time. As a first step in this direction, a working group on 
university administration has been set up. 

In its 42nd Annual Meeting held in December 1966, the Inter-University 
Board welcomed the recommendation to constitute a working group on 
university administration and resolved that appropriate steps be taken to 
implement the recommendations of the working group. In the Conference 
of Vice-Chancellors, convened by the Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, and the University Grants Commission in September, 1967, a 
passing reference was made in the speech of the Chairman of the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission to the important question of improving the efficiency 
of university administration and making use of modern Organization and 
Methods techniques in dealing with university management, and to the 
proposal to set up a committee to look into this important subject. He 
also suggested that some universities could organize Organization and 
Methods studies to look into their administrative methods and arrangements, 
record-keeping, procuring of equipment, and arrangements for holding 
examinations. As suggested by the Estimates Committee of Parliament in 
its 101st report, a committee has, it is understood, been recently set up to 
conduct a horizontal study of the administrative structures of the Central 
Universities, with a view to laying down the standard of pattern of admin¬ 
istrative reform. The Education Commission of 1964-66 has also devoted 
some attention, though sketchy, to this problem and has observed: 

It would be of real value if Id some selected universities, groups of inter¬ 
ested and knowledgeable persons, academic and administrative, could join 
hands to study seriously problems of academic government and administra¬ 
tion and suggest ways and means to bring about a radical improvement in 
the present chaotic situation. (Education Commission, 1966.) 

What precisely is the malaise bedevilling the administrative organization 
of the universities, is not difficult to diagnose. Those closely associated 
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with university administration are only too well aware that, operationally, 
universities work through committees. As a matter of fact, "the committee 
system" in universities is an ubiquitous and dominant feature of university 
administration. Apart from the meetings of statutory university bodies, 
there is such a proliferation of committees and sub-committees that the 
engagement books of university officials and academic staff are usually far 
too full, leaving them hardly much time for quiet, sustained and construc¬ 
tive work. Apart from any other coimiderations, the welter of committees 
and sub-committees involves heavy administrative costs. As observed by 
Sir Lawrence Bragg, 

It is a very costly business to use the time of presumably highly intelligent 
and highly paid people like ourselves to sit on a large number Of com¬ 
mittees. Taking the average committee, if one counts the time spent by 
the Secretary and the Chairman in preparing the agenda and the time 
which the staff put in studying the agenda and attending the meetings, 
the cost must be something like £ 100. If further we reckon—and I think 
these figures are of the right order—that on 150 days In the year there 
are six committees of one kind or another in the average civic university 
it must be realized that £ 90,000/- a year Is being spent on committees, 
apart from other costs of administration. 

A solution suggested by Sir Lawrence is that committees should be “reserved 
for questions of strategy and policy”, and that 

one could get a good measure of the efficiency with which the administra¬ 
tion of a universiiy is carried out by applying a micro-metre gauge to the 
agenda of the conunittees. The best committee is one whose agenda is on 
half a sheet of notepaper, with perhaps half a dozen sheets of explanatory 
notes, bringing out the main points which the committee has to consider. 
When we see an agenda about an inch thick, it is a sign of the breakdown 
of the administration. Such proliferation Is a sure symptom of that dread 
disease ‘administrative cancer’. It means that many points of detail ate 
coming up to a higher level which could perfectly wdl have been settled 
at a lower one. 

^ Universities work under a democratic constitution and it would be a 
counsel of perfection to advise the initiation of measures which would 
altogether eliminate the need to set up committees and sub-committees. 
But, as observed by Prof. H. R. Burrows (fi^eta), “in view of the growing 
burden of university routine meetings of all kinds, one is tempted also to 
suggest a little reduction in the internal democracy of the university in the 
interest of greater efficiency and scholarship’’^. The network of committee 
and sub-committees in the university organization leaves the academic staff 
concerned hardly much time for creative activity. Nor does it allow much 
breathing space for the administrative staff to concentrate on constructive 
or creative work in vie’” of their preoccupation with the preparation and 


1 Seventh Congress of the IMversilles of the Commonealth, 1953, op. cit., p. 78. 
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study of agenda papers, attendance at meetings, preparation of the minutes 
of such meetings and the need to take prompt action on the decisions 
reached at such meetings. In the interest of admmistrati-ve efftdency, it 
is highly desirable to minimize the number of committees and sub¬ 
committees, which at present are set up on the slightest provocation. To 
achieve this end, a streamlining of the administrative machinery in the 
university would be desirable. It may also be necessary to amend suitably 
the existing university legislation so as to ensure that only questions of 
policy and strategy are referred to university bodies. As remarked by 
Bobert Aitken (1966): 

From what has been said it is dear that the optimal distribution of 
responsibility for academic management is not the most economical of 
time and effort... Nevertheless time spent on academic management is 
time lost to teaching and research. It should, therefore, be kept to a mini¬ 
mum that a reasonable diffusion of responsibility will allow. A Committee 
with specific terms of reference diould have as few members as wUl bring 
to it the essential knowledge and judgment; to add others, with a marginal 
interest, is wasteful. . . In bodies which much be large, like the 
Senate and some Faculty Boards, meetings should be as infrequent as possi¬ 
ble, and business should be predigested by small inner groups... Beneath 
and supporting all tMs, is the vital work of a Secretariat, preparing papers, 
recarding and giving effect to decisions, and doing everything that does 
not Involve a personal academic Judgment. (Aitken, 1966.) 

No sounder principle could be adopted which would reduce the increas¬ 
ing burden imposed by the committee system on university administration. 

Even those, with a marginal interest in imiversity affairs will hardly 
hesitate to endorse the view that the usual agenda for the principal statu¬ 
tory university bodies such as the Executive Council (Syndicate), the 
Academic Council, the Finance Committee, etc., is more often than not, far 
too heavy and bulky to enable even the most important items therein to 
be discussed and examined in all their bearings in the meetings of these 
bodies. It can be stated without any fear of contradiction that in not a 
few cases the thickness of the agenda exceeds the outside limit of one inch 
indicated by Sir Lawrence Bragg, foreshadowing the onset of what Sir 
Lawrence feared the deadly disease “administrative cancer". The decisions 
reached by the principal university bodies on some of the important ques¬ 
tions submitted for their consideration are likely, in such circumstances, 
to leave much to be desired, with the result that there is a general weaken¬ 
ing of university administration, leading to an impairment of the image 
of the university. It is not generally realized that this is one of the basic 
contributory factors which, to some extent, at any rate, adds to the general 
dissatisfaction among the students and the staff with university 
administration. 

The question of the recruitment and training of the non-academic staff 
of the universities has not been tackled seriously and adequately so far. 
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As observed by Prof. Joseph C. Scroggs (In Nielson, 1959) in connection 
with "a programme of personnel administration for the non-academic stall 
of an American university”: 

Non-academic employees of a university perform jobs, which 
everything but teaching and the supervision of academic activities. The 
typical university has clerical, technical, maintenance, research, library 
and administrative staflC members. In order to help each of these members 
derive an increased sense of personal satisfaction from their position, the 
university has organized a programme of personnel administration. 
(Nielson, 19SS.) 

These tasks include, among others, the "related benefits and working 
conditions, and orienting and training of them (non-academic employees) 
to the tasks assigned, keeping them informed about things of interest at the 
university; and assisting deserving employees to obtain recognition and 
promorions. In this connection the Education Commission of 1964-66 has 
laid stress on the need for the University Grants Commission to explore 
the possibility of setting up an Advanced Centre for Studies in educational 
planning, administration and finance and has advised provision for short 
and intensive inservice training courses in educational administration, 
which does not exist at present. 

That the authorities of the Government of India are showing signs, 
though belatedly, of their awareness of the need to improve university 
administration, affords room for satisfaction: but as observed by the Stand¬ 
ing Committee of the Inter-University Board, it is essential to identify the 
problems and to prepare a programme of training and orientation on a 
short-term as well as a long-term basis. In any scheme for the improve¬ 
ment of university administration, provision of inservice training for the 
administrative personnel of universities needs to occupy pride of plase. 
Unfortunately, the recommendation of the Education Commission for faci¬ 
lities of such training relates to officers of the State and Central Govern¬ 
ments engaged in educational administration and not to the various echelons 
of the administrative hierarchy in the universities. The case for providing 
such training in the case of the administrative staff in universities is much 
more strong. There has been in recent years, and particularly since Inde¬ 
pendence, a proliferation of universities. The number of universities in 
1950-51 was 27, and it more than doubled in 1965-66 and stood at sixty-four. 
With this spectacular increase in the number of universities, provision 
should have been made to meet the requirements of trained manpower 
for univeraty administration. This is an example of the weakness of our 
over-all planning or the lack of it. The result has been that universities 
have had not, in most cases, the necessary background of experience and 
have had not, in mostcases, the necessary background of experience and 
training of the nature required. The methods .and techniques of work 
to be continually under observation, so that up-to-date and well devised 
procedures are brought into use to ensure efficient and proper disposal of 
work. This can only be done if research wings are established and their 
work is dovetailed with a w6ll-thought-out scheme of training in university 
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administration. In the absence of such provision, hit-and-miss methods 
are usually employed and the efforts made by individual universities to 
improve matters often lead to the exploration of blind avenues. 

r."* -r.3i^Haai 

If any scheme of training in educational administration is initiated in 
the light of the recommendations of the Education Commission, it will be 
desirable to provide therein for the specialized training of the administrative 
staff of universities. It is common experience that ticklish and prickly 
questions crop up in the day-to-day administration in universities, most 
of which can only be dealt with properly and adequately by trained staff 
in the light of the university legislation and case-law. The lack of a pro¬ 
per appreciation of the implications of the various statutes, ordinances, rules 
and regulations and errors in interpreting them lead to embarrassing situa¬ 
tions, which not only cause unpleasantness but sometimes end up in liti¬ 
gation. There appears to be an increasing tendency amongst students, 
parents and university employees to have recourse to the law in matters 
affecting their interests, in which there is a difference of opinion between 
the universities and the persons concerned. There have been cases in 
recent years in which the decisions reached in such matters have been upset 
by the law courts, which has not only a demoralizing effect on the univer¬ 
sity administration but leads to a good deal of infructuous expenditure. 
Another disquieting feature of university admmistration is the recent trend 
of obtaining temporary injunctions from courts of law and of thus nullifying 
the decisions reached by competent university bodies. Courts of law, as a 
rule, are averse to interference in administrative matters, but when there 
are procedural irregularities or inadequacies, which sometimes do arise, 
due to inexpert or inefficient handling of questions, the courts have no 
alternative but to resort to legal processes to ensure compliance with the 
principles of natural justice. The case, therefore, for providing for special¬ 
ized training of the administrative staff of universities stands on unassailable 
grounds. A coordinated approach in the matter would seem to be indicated 
in which the University Grants Commission, the Central Ministry of 
Education and the Universities would need jointly to evolve a comprehensive 
gnbuTTiR of training after consulting expert opinion on the subject. Dr. 
D. Veale, Registrar of Oxford University, in his address on "Administration 
and Academic Duties” at the 7th Congress of the Universities of the 
Commonwealth, 1953,^ has observed that "top-rank administrators must be 
of first-class quality if cases for decisions are to be presented impartially, 
completely and correctly, and without a heavy burden of irrelevant detail”. 
Sir Reginald Verdon Smith, Chairman of Council, Bristol University, in 
Ms address at the Congress remarked 

It is of the essence of good university administration that it is not a 
mysterious process extraneous to everyday academic Efe, but is a homo¬ 
genous part of the university. The administrative process necessarily 
makes demands upon the academics; those demands can be irksome and 


1 & 2 Seventh Congress of the Universities of the Commonwealth, 1953 op. cit. 
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win be justly criticized if the logistics of administration are inefficient. 
But, as with any large and complex organization, sound principles for the 
conduct of business and good methods can facilitate decision, secure 
effective financial control, and greatly assist Departments to achieve their 
objectives. Organization and Methods in the university thus merit 
incxeasing attention. 

Competent administrative process in universities can only be evolved if 
the admmistrative staff have the necessary background of experienced and 
framing; otherwise the position of such staff would be HiTnilar to that of an 
amateur cricketer who snatches a few runs in an innings rather tbnn that of 
a well trained and professional sportsman noted for his polished expertise. 

During the past several decades, a sound theory of organization has been 
developing in America in government administration, and in business and 
inaustry and also in academic institutions, known as “functional admmistra- 
tion”. it means “the organization of functional specialists into a number of 
coordinate groups. In acadeimc institutions, four such functions, besides 
general direction or general acimimstration, are coming to be recognized and 
estabhshed: instruction and research, student affairs, public relations, and 
busmess affairs”. The adoption of the principle of functional administration 
is leading to “the slow sloughing off” of narrow and antiquated administrative 
structures and procedures in American Universities and colleges. Functional 
administration also requires organization, and “organization”, as remarked by 
John D. Dewey, “is nothing but getting things into connection with 
one another, so that they work easily, flexibly and fully". Organization enables 
putting things into their proper relationship. It would not be altogether 
sound to adopt in its totally the American concept of functional administration 
in the academic management of Indian Universities. Nor would it be wise to 
advocate any such course, but the basic principle underlying the concept is 
unexceptionable. After careful examination at expert level and with suitable 
adjustment, if the concept of functional administration is incorporated in the 
philosophy of academic management, it is likely to lead to the underpinning 
and revitalization of the administrative system. 

Alumni and public relations occupy an important place in the entire area 
of university administration. Public relations and publicity units are being 
set up in some of the Indian universities but they need to be strengthened 
and staffed by competent and trained public relations men. The essential 
function of a public relations organization is to enable a proper image of 
the university to be projected and to assist the university in putting its best 
foot forward. The public are not, as a rule, taken into confidence, to the 
extent necessary, in the work done by the universities, and this not only 
keeps the general public in the dark about the important nation-building work 
which universities are doing, but also keeps up the legend about the ‘ivory 
tower' attitude of the universities, which, in the present democratic set up, 
can no longer be sustained. It is desirable to maintain a constant dialogue 
between the universities and the general public so as to secure the fullest 
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possible, public support to the various activities conducted by the universities 
and a proper appreciation of the value of the work done by the universities! 

The foregoing assessment of academic management in universities 
represents merely a thumbnail picture of some of the aspects of university 
administration, but this brief review will, it is hoped, stimulate studies in 
depth of a branch of university organization which so far does not tQ 
have received at the hands of our intellectual elite that measure of attention 
which it deserves. 
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National Teaching Manpower for School 
kage Education : Past Trends, Present 
Position and Future Growth' 

H. N. Pandit 


The author studies the changes in the aggregate ske 
of teaching manpouer in Indio during the period 
1947-66, the current distributional pattern and the 
regional imbalances, and attempts to estimate the 
future growth in the needs for teaching manpower. 

The need and importance of the study of changes in the employment 
and distribution of national teaching manpower at school stage education 
cannot be overemphasized in the context of long-term plans for expansion 
and improvement of educational facilities in the economy. Keeping this 
in view, in the present paper the attempt has been to stutty changes in the 
aggregate size of teaching manpower during the period 1947-65 and the 
current distributional pattern, regional imbalances and future growth in the 
needs for teaching manpower. However, no claim is made about the firmness 
of the estimates given in the paper because the statistical information and 
the assumptions made require further clarifications, and the estimates are 
presented to show only the magnitude of the efforts involved in the 
preparation of teachers during the next 15 years. 

1 

Utilization and Distributional Aspects op Teaching Manpower 

In Table 1, we juxtapose growth in the institutional facilities, enrolment 
and teaching manpower during 1947-68 in the Indian economy. This has 
been done by presenting data on these aspects for selected years: 1946-47, 
1950-51, 1955-56, 1960-61, and 1965-66. The years mentioned in the table have 
been chosen to study changes between the beginning and the end periods of 
three Five Year Plans and 1946-47 has been taken as the base for comparison. 
It is seen from the table that growth in teaching manpower as compared 
to the changes in the size of enrolment and institutional facilities has been 
showing two specific trends. These are: (a) the number of teachers has 


iThis paper is based on work stated in February 1968 as part of an assignment piven by Dr, 
Shib K. Mitra, Joint Director NCERT, and then Member-Secretary of the Review Commi¬ 
ttee, in connection with a cost-benefit study of the Regional Colleges of Education set up 
by NCERT. 

The author would here like to express his deep gratitude to J. V, Reddy, Technical Assistant 
in the Department of Field Settees for his invaluable assistance in organizing the mass of 
statistical data required for tiie presmt paper. 

Finally, the views expressed in this paper are the author's and not necessarily the National 
Council’s. 
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Increased about three and a half times as against the fourfold increase in 
enrolment, and the two-and-a-half-times increase in the number of 
institutions; (b) while the mean annual growth rates computed and presented 
in the table show that the stock of teachers increased at a hig he r rate as 
compared to the increase in enrolment, between 1947-56, thereafter growth 
rates in the stock of teaching manpower have been less than the growth 
rates of the enrolment. Further, the number of institutions has been 
increasing almost at a stable rate of about five per cent anmially except for 
the First Five Year Plan when it was about six per cent. The result of 
uneven growth in the number of institutions, enrolment and 
manpower has led to the increase in the load for teachers and also increase 
in the number of teachers per institution during the period under discussion. 
This shows that, other things being equal, the capacity of teaching manpower 
has been increasingly better utilized during the period. This, of course, is 
an all-India picture and its regional and State aspects are more important 
for revealing differences in this direction. But such data of a time-series 
basis has not been collected and presented in this table. However, we will 
take up this matter again when we analyse State-wise variations on the 
basis of cross-sectional data subsequently. 

It is interesting to note that the number of teachers employed in 
school-stage education constituted 97.6 per cent of the total stock in 1950-51, 
97.4 per cent in 1955-56, 97.1 per cent in 1960-61 and 97.2 per cent in 1965-66. 


TABLE 1 

Growth in the National Stock of School Stage Teaching Manpower, 
Institutions and Enrolment, 1946-47 to 1965-66 


s. 

No. 

Year 

Teachino Manpower 

Enrolment 

Institutions 

No. 

{in 000'j) 

M.A.G.R.', 

No. in 
millions 

M.A.G.R. 

; No. 

{in OOO’j) 

M.A.G.R. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 

1946-47 

566 

— 

17-01 

— 

190 

— 

2. 

1950-51 

731 

7-0 

23 >55 

6-9 

231 

4-7 

3. 

1955-56 

1,031 

6-3 

31-49 

5-8 

311 

5-9 

4. 

1960-61 

1,388 

5-9 

44-89 

7-0 

399 

4-9 

5. 

1965-66 

2.016 

7‘4 

67-20 

8-0 

508 

4-8 


Note: M.A.Q.R.=Meaii annual growth rate 

Source: Expansion of Educational Facilities in India, Education Commission, 1965, 
p. 20. 
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Teacher-Institution Ratio 

Table 2 shows changes in the number of teachers per institution according 
to the different types. It is seen from the table that the number of teachers 
per institution has fallen on an average from three in 1946-47 to four in 
1965-66. Further, when we analyse figures given in the body of the table a 
clear trend is seen that during First and Second Five Year Plans the number 
of teachers per institution has consistently Increased for the secondary and 
middle schools whereas it has decreased for the primary schools; but during 
the Third Five Year Plan the trend has been reversed in favour of primary 
schools. 

TABLE 2 

Changes in Teacher-Imtitutiou Ratio in Primary, Middle and 
Secondary Schools, 1946-47 to 1965-66 


s. 

No. 

Type of 
Institution 

1946-47 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960.61 

1965-66 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7)' * 

1. 

Primary 

24 

2-6 

2-5 

2-2 

2-6 

2. 

Middle 

5'6 

6-3 

6-8 

7-0 

6-7 

3. 

Secondary 

16-6 

17‘4 

17-5 

17-2 

16-3 

4. 

All school 







stage education 

3-0 

3-3 

3-3 

3-5 

4-0 


Source: Expansion of Educational Facilities in India (1946-47 to 1965-66), Education 
Commission, 1965, pp. 2—5. 

Change in the Sectoral Allocation of Teaching 
Manpower and Enrolment 

In Table 3 we give side by side distribution patterns of teaching manpower 
and enrolment according to three types of institutions for the years 
mentioned in the preceding section. It is seen from the table that 71.7 
per cent of teachers were employed in primary schools in 1946-47; this figure 
declined to 52.4 per cent in 1965-66. It is also seen that there was a decline 
in the share of enrolment from about 77 per cent to 60 per cent during this 
period. Evidently, the fall in the ^are of teaching manpower, has been 
greater as compared to the fall in enrolment. It has resulted in the increase 
In* the pupil-teacher ratio from 32 to 38 during this period. It is interesting 
to note that the increase in the share of teaching manpower employed in 
the secondary schools has gone almost hand in hand with the increase In 
the enrolment. As a result, the pupil-teacher ratio during the entire period 
has stabilized at 25 (twenty-five). Regarding expansion in the middle schools, 
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Expansion of Educational Facilities in India, EducatioQ Commission, 1965. 
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it is seen that the share of teaching manpower employed in such schools has 
increased from about 13 per cent in 1946-47 to 26 per cent in 1966-66. The 
corresponding increase in the share of enrolment has been from 11 per cent 
to 24 per cent during the period. Growth in enrolment has outpaced the 
growth in teacher employment and consequently the pupil-teacher ratio has 
gone up from 25 to 31 during 1946-69. 

Chartges in Employment of Teaching Women^ower 

The participation rates of women-power in the teaching profession have 
oeen computed and are given in Table 4. 

TABLE 4 

Women-power Participation Rates, 1946>66 


, 5, No. School 

1946-47 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Primary 

13 •? 

15-4 

17-1 

17-5 

19-5 

2. Middle 

14-7 

15-1 

16-1 

24-2 

26-9 

3. Secondary 

13-3 

15-8 

18-5 

21 0 

21-6 

Total 

13-7 

15-4 

17-2 

19-9 

21-8 


As equalization of all types of opportunities is one of the major goals 
of social policy in the country, it is important to note that participation 
of women teachers in the education Industry has increased during the period 
1946-65. It is seen that the participation rate has gone up from about 14 
per cent in 1946-47 to about 22 par cent in 1965-66. Again, while the 
participation rates of women teachers in all the three types of institutions, 
shown in the table were almost identical, i.e., around 13-14 per cent in the 
beginning, in the final year 1965-66, it is seen that middle schools employed 
women teachers which constituted 27 per cent of the total teachers as against 
the participation rate of 19.5 per cent in primary schools and 21.6 per cent 
in the secondary schools.^ 

Changes in the participation rates of women teachers are also closely 
associated with the changes in the oirolment of boys and girls in different 
schools. From the point of view of recruitment and teacher triiining, it is 
worthy of note that as the participation rate of. female teachers goes on 
increasing there is corresponding increase in the withdrawal rates of women 


ilncidentally, the census of 1961 revealed that the participation of educated women workers 
was only 6 per cent in that educated working force. 
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teachers on account of marriage and other reasons from the employment 
market. And this has resulted, in fact, in higher withdrawal rates in the 
teaching profession as compared to other professional categories where the 
female participation rates are low. This phenomenon is peculiar to the 
Indian labour market, and may be noted 

n 

Changes in the Wage Rates op Teachers 

Table 5 gives changes in the annual wages and salaries of teachers (at 
current prices) employed in different types of institutions. The data has 
been presented by the end and begmning years of the first three Five-Year 
Plans. In Cols. 8 to 11, figures of changes in income per capita, both at 
current and constant prices, have been given. In Col. 12-we have presented 
the GNP deflator, and Col. 13 gives the increase in the cost-of-living index 
during the 15-year period. The major trends which can be seen from the 
table are briefly put as under. 

' The annual wages and salaries of teachers have been increasing at 
disproportionate rates in the three types of institutions. The growth in the 
salary of teachers employed in primary schools has been the fastest; it has 
been followed by increase in the salaries of teachers in middle and secondary 
schools. This trend appears in the right direction because it bridges a wide 
gap in the wage rates of teachers employed in different types of institutions. 
The second trend, which is observed from the figures relating to wages and 
salaries of teachers in relation to Increase in per-capita income, we find 
teachers in primary and middle schools have gained much more than the 
increase in per-capita income. When we analyse wage rates of teachers 
in relation to per-capita inconie it appears that the differential between 
per-capita income and the average wage rate of teachers has widened. This 
perhaps is a major reason which leads to Increase in the unit costs at 
school stage education in the Indian economy. This comparison is indeed 
based on both sets of data on current prices. Thirdly, we observe, even in 
real terms teachers have gained much more than the average Indian. The 
exception to this are the teachers in secondary schools, who appear to be 
hard hit because of the fall in the real income despite the 42 per cent increase 
in their average salary during the period. This analysis is based on the 
results arrived at by applying GNP deflator, as given in Col. 12 to the 
annual salary data of teachers given in the table. But our results get 
reversed if we apply the cost-of-living index to the average salary rates. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned here that the Education Commission 
in its report Education and National Dewelopmenti (p. 47) used the 
cost-of-living index to the current wage rates of teachers. Now we know 
that the cost-of-living index for the working class is a poor indicator for 
arriving at the real income of teachers during the period under study. 


^Education mtd National Development. Report of the Education Commission (1964-66), 
New Ddhi, 1966. 
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Therefore, it may be desirable to base our analysis on the basis of GNP 
deflator. The last trend observed from the data is relative overpayment 
to the teachers as compared to GNP per capita. Further, such a high 
disparity between the average annual salary of a teacher and national 
income per capita is not supported by the evidence in this area in more 
advanced countries like the U.S.A. or U.K. 

m 

Human Capitai, in Education Industry. 1965 

In an economic analysis of human capital it is desirable to present a 
single estimate of the stock of the manpower employed in a particular 
sector of an economy. Further, we know that the theoretical refinements 
made in the concept and measurement of physical capital have not reached 
a satisfactory stage so far and attempts in recent years in the field of 
measurement of human capital have been very elementary. Still, we will 
try to present here an approximate picture of the total human capital em¬ 
ployed in the education industry vis-a-vis the remaining sectors of the 
In<han economy. As a first approximation of the total stock of teaching 
manpower employed in school stage education we present in Table 6 the 
distribution pattern of teachers according to sex, The figures given in the 
table are based on a nation-wide survey,^ conducted by the NCERT and 
relate to 30 December 1966. One more clarification is necessary to under¬ 
stand the significance of the figures presented in the table. The NCERT 
report for the first time presented data in terms of stages of education, 
de.signated as, ‘primary section’, ‘middle section’ and ‘secondary section’. 
Therefore, comparison of the institution-wise data given in the publications 
of the Ministry of Education can’t be made with the data presented in the 
table. It is seen from the figures that the total number of teachers employed 
in school stage education numbered 1.9 million and the participation rate of 
women teachers was as high as 22 per cent. It is also seen that 63 per cent 
of teachers were employed in primary sections and a little over one-fifth of 
teachers was almost identical with the distribution pattern of male teachers 
except for some difference at the secondary stage, 

In Cols. 8 and 9 we have presented data derived from an entirely different 
source, i.e.. Ministry of Education, and it has been given according to types 
of institutions. It is to be noted that the total stock of teachers and its 
break-up according to types of institutions, as given here relates to 31 March 
1966. The difference between stock as revealed by the NCERT Survey and 
that by the Ministry of Education is about 2 per cent, and the distribution 
patterns given in Cols. 7 and 9 are also dissimilar except for middle sections. 
These differences in the two sets of data may be noted. It is however 
gratif 3 fing to note that the sex-wise distribution of the total stock was 
identical in the data collected through two entirely different agencies. 


tSecond All-India Educational Survey, NCERT, New Delhi, 1967. 
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TABI® 7 

Sural-Urban Distribution Pattern of Teaching Manpower according 
to Secthn of School Education, 1965 


s. 

No. 

Section 

Sural 

Urban 


All India 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Frimaty 

9,30,770 

69-6 

2,65,341 

46-3 

11,96,111 

62-7 

2. 

Middle 

2.76.816 

20-7 

1,59,123 

27-8 

4,35,939 

22-8 

3. 

Secondsuy 

1,28,916 

9-7 

1,48,221 

25-9 

2,77,137 

14-5 


Total 

13,36,502 

100 0 

5,72,685 

100-0 

19,09,187 

100-0 


Percent 

70 0 


30 0 


100 0 



Soiuce: Second All India Educational Survey, p. 66. 


CJrbon-Rural Distribution 

The rural-urban distribution of stock of teachers has been shown in 
Table 7. It is seen that 70 per cent of the total stock of teachers is employed 
in schools located in rural areas. The rural distribution pattern of teachers 
according to sections of school education is not similar to that of the urban 
India. In rural India 70 per cent of the total stock is employed in primary 
sections of school education and it is only 10 per cent of the teachers who 
were employed in secondary sections. But a different picture is seen from 
the distribution pattern of teachers employed in urban areas. For example, 
per cent of teachers were employed in primary sections and a little over 
haU of the total teachers were equally shared between the middle and 
secondary sections of urban India. It is but natural that the overall 
distribution pattern as shown in Col. 7 is tilted more favourably towards 
distribution given under rural India; but the distribution pattern ^own 
imder urban India is ultimately going to emerge in rural areas also as 
school complexes become more developed and expanded. The disparity 
between the rural and urban distributions of teachers reflects the extent of 
inequality in the development of overall school facilities in the two sectors 
of economy. 

Teachers per Section 

Table 8 shows the rural-urban picture regarding the number of teachers 
per section according to the three stages of school education. It is seep, 
that in rural areas the number of teachers per section is little more thap).. 
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one-third of the number of teachers per section in urban India. The 
disparity gets widened as we go down from the secondary section to the 
primary section. The analysis of data given in the table has to be linked 
with the disparity in the teacher-pupil ratios in rural and urban sectors 
as given in the next section. 


TABLE 8 

Number ofTeaclieis per Section in Primary, Middle and Secondary Stages 
of Education, 1965 


S. No. Stage 

Rural India 

Urban India 

All India 

1, Primary 

2-3 

5-9 

2-6 

2. Middle 

3-6 

7-6 

4-5 

3. Secondary 

7-9 

13-85 

10-3 

4. Total 

2-7 

7-5 

3-3 


Source; Second AH India Educational Survey, 1965-66, p. 65. 


Rural-Urban Differentials; Sub-optimal 
Utilization 

In Table 9, are given the figures of enrolment and teachers according to 
the three stages of school education. The pupil-teacher ratios have been 
computed according to rural-urban sectors of the Indian economy. In CoL 11 
of the table we have also given pupil-teacher ratios as recommended by 
the Education Commission for the year 1975-76 for the three stages of 
education. At the outset, we observe that the pupil-teacher ratios as 
suggested by the Education Commission and those revealed by the NCEET 
surveyi show that the current stock of teachers is not optimally utilized 
in the entire economy. There are also wide variations in the pupil-teacher 
ratios for each stage of education in rural and urban areas. On the whole 
we find that in the rural area, the pupil-teacher ratio was of the order of 
35 against 32 in urban India. But the differentials between rural and 
urban India get reversed for the secondary and middle sections of education. 
At the primary level we note that the urban pupil-teacher ratio is lower as 
compared to the rural sector. 

State-wise Variations 

Appendix 1 gives pupil-teacher ratios for the three sections of school 
education for each Indian state and Union territory and also according to 
rural-urban location. Wide variations are quite visible in the pupil-teacher 


I. Ibid 
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■ Figures in Cols. 2 to 10 are computed fitom SeamdAJl Mia Educatianat Survey, 1967, pp. 129-31,211-15,299-303 and 

thtvj .. giTOi in Col. 11 are taVm from Education Commission’s Report, Education and National Development, p. 480. 
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raitos as given in the table. These variations have been summarized by 
working out average ratios from the pupil-teacher ratio given under each 
level along with their co-efficients of variation (C.V.). Prom the study of 
these indices, we note that even if the pupil-teacher ratio in the primary 
section is low, when we take all urban areas of the Indian states together, 
the extent of variation is more as compared to rural India. But the 
direction of the differentials in teacher pupil ratios and C.V.’s gets reversed 
according to rural-urban location. The extent of the variations can be seen 
from figures given in Table 10. 


TABLE 10 

State-wise Variations in Pupil-Teacher Patios according to Pural and Urban Location, 1965 


s. 


Technical 

Pural 

Urban 

All 

No. 

Stage 

Coefficient 

Indio 

India 

India 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1, 

Primary 

Mean 

364 

32-1 

36 •! 



C.V. 

19 4 

38 -9 

18 >0 

2. 

Middle 

Mean 

20-3 

26‘7 

22-0 



C.V. 

20-3 

12-9 

20 0 

3. 

Secondary 

Mean 

17 1 

22-1 

19-5 


C.V. 

40-9 

18-8 

36-8 


Source; Computed from data given in Appendix 1. 


IV 

Average Length of Schooli^ and 
Cost of Reproduction op ~' 

Teaching Skills 

Table 11 gives the distribution of teachers according to qualifications. 
In Col. 2 we have also indicated the number of years assumed as the length 
of duration for different levels of qualifications, and for each level the cost 
per pupil year figures are given in Col. 5. It is seen from the table that 
only 16 per cent of the teachers were with graduate and post-graduate 
qualifications and that most of them (about three-fourths) were with 
marticulation or lower qualifications. The average length of schooling per 
teacher was 10.2 years. It is indeed disturbing to note that the Indian school 
system which gives 12 years of education'employs teachers whose average 
education has been less than that. The cost of reproduction of teaching skills 
of 19 million school years embodied in the total teaching manpower stock, 
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amounted to Es. 170 crores and its distribution pattern is given in Col. 7 ; 
it shows wide variations as compared to the distribution pattern given in 
CoL 4. It is also seen from the table that the higher the level of education 
of teachers the greater is the cost of preparation. Therefore, it is always 
logical to present the stock of human capital according to cost of its re> 
production and on the job experience and also according to the age distri¬ 
bution. 

Table 12 gives the average length of schooling of teachers employed in 
schools with different types of management. Surprisingly, private aided 
and unaided schools employed teachers with longer duration of schooling 
as compared to the schools under the local bodies and government control. 


TABLE 11 

Human Capital Employed in National Education Industry at School 
Stages of Education, 1965 


s. 

No. 

Level of 
education 

Assumed ' 
Length 
of 

duration 

No. of 
teachers 
(000‘s) 

Per- 

tentage 

Cost 
per 
pupil 
year 
*by level 

Total Investment 

Amount 

crores) 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Below Middle pass 

6 

23 

1-2 

45 

0-62 

0-4 

2. 

Middle passed, but 








less than Matric 

8 

652 

34'2 

107 

31-57 

18-5 

3. 

Metric 

10 

734 

38 >4 

107 

51-26 

30-1 

4. 

Intermediate & others 

12 

197 

10 3 

320 

26-30 

15-4 

5. 

Graduate 

14 

233 

12-2 

320 

46-15 

27-0 

6. 

Post-graduate 

16 

70 

3-7 

350 

14-66 

8-6 

7. 

Total 


1,909 

100 0 


170-56 

100-0 


* In rupees 

Source; 1. Number of teachers taken from Second All-India Educational Survey, p. 66. 

2. Cost per pupil year has been taken from the Report of the Education 
Commission, Education and National Development, p, 47B. 
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TABLE 12 


Arerage Length of Schooling of Teachers According to Type of School Manageiimt, 1965 


s. 




Private 

All 

No. 

Govt. 

Local Body 

Erivate Aided 

Unaided 

Types 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

10-6 

9-3 

11-3 

11'3 

10 -2 


Source: Computed from Table 11. 


The Feedback in the Education Industru 

The census of 1961 revealed that the total number of workers with 
OLUaliiications of matriculation and above was 5.2 million. From Education 
in JndiflB (brought out by the Ministry of Education) it is also noted that 
the number of teachers with qualifications of matric and above was 8 lakhs. 
The feedback in the education industry is a little over 15 per cent. There¬ 
fore, education absorbs one-sixth of the total workers for its own use. This 
characteristic of a large feedback in its own production of education is to 
be noted for further planning of education. 

Extent of the Untrained Component 

The NCERT survey also presented data about the extent of the un¬ 
trained components of teaching manpower employed in rural and urban 
India. The percentages of untrained teachers have been computed and 
given in Table 13. It is seen from the figures of the survey that a little 
over 26 per cent of teachers were untrained. It is also noted from the table 
that the percentage of untrained teachers is higher in rural areas than in 
urban areas. But it is less in case of female teachers as compared to male 
teachers both in urban and rural areas. It is also seen that 30 per cent 
of teachers in secondary sections wm'e untrained as against 26 per cent in 
primary sections and 25 per cent in middle sections. A detailed picture 
can be seen from the table itself. 

Age and Experience of Untrained Teachers 

The numbers of teachers according to length of experience and age 
sectors, are shown in different cells of Table 14. It is seen from the tab)e 
that 88 per cent of the total untrained teachers were below the age of 
forty. In fact, teachers with age upto 40 and having experience less than 
12 years constitutes 84 per cent of the total untrained teacher stock. 

Therefore, in future plans for teacher training programmes, we have to 
include this young, inexperienced and untairied component of teachers. 


5. Education in India (1960-61), ^Miidstry of Education, Government of bidis. 
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VI 

The Methodology For Projecting 
Demand for Teachers 

Methodologtf 

In projecting the requirements of teaching manpower according to sex, 
length of experience, education and training and other related 
characteristics, the following are involved: 

a. Detailed information about the distribution of stock of teaching 
manpower in the base year according to age, rural-urban location, 
stages of education, sex, length of preparation, length of on-the-job 
experience, etc.; 

b. Information about the distribution of enrolment in the base year 
according to sex, region, rural-urban location, etc.; 

c. Prospective growth in population in the school-going age-groups 
according to sex and region; 

d. Assumptions about the increase in the provision of facilities for 
the school-going population; 

e. Assumptions about the changes in teacher-pupil ratios according 
to different stages of education; and 

/. Assumptions about the prospective rates of wastage in the working 
stock of teachers on account of withdrawal from working life due 
to marriage, retirement, death, and other reasons. 

The demand generated due to last component, namely (f), will be 
designated in the paper as teacher requirement due to ‘wastage’. Teacher 
requirements on account of expansion in the educational system and 
assumed changes in the paper will be designated as demand due to expan¬ 
sion. However, the approach as given here is purely the ‘manpower 
requirement approach’. It suffers from several drawbacks. For example, 
it does not take into account changes in the internal structure of wage 
rates of teachers and also does not provide for the changes in the external 
wage structure of the economy. The manpower estimates are usually siiigle 
valued and sensitive to changes in the assumptions. 

The Data 

The population projections in school-going age-groups are taken from the 
population projections based on medium assumption as given by the Expert 
Committee on Population Projection. Data about the enrolment and teachers’ 
employment figures by sex and region for the base year were taken from 
the NCERT’s nation-wide Second All India Education Survey. The growth 
pattern of enrolment was exaiijlhed, from the figures given by the Education 
Commission in its report 6ri Education and National Development, Changes 
in the teacher-piipil ratios were assumed on the basis of figures given in the 
same report. For working out demand on account of ‘wastage’ in the stock 
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of teaching manpower a uniform rate of 3 per cent of working teaching 
manpower in each year was assumed. 


Progress in Age-Specific Enrolment Rates, 1950-65. 

For projecting the demand for teachers for different stages of school 
education, it is necessary to review the progress of enrolment in relation to 
the increase in the population in school-going age-groups. Table 15 gives 
Information on the subject for a period of 15 years, beginning in 1950-51, 
The figures in brackets are the enrolment rates. These rates have been 
worked out by expressing enrolment in different classes to the population 
in corresponding age-groups. It is noted that the total enrolment in 1950-51 
was 1.9 crores in Classes I to XII and it increased to 6.4 crores in 1965-66. 
In terms of age-specific enrolment rates it is noted that there was a wide 
gap between the enrolment rates for girls and boys. It is gratify ing 
to note that the enrolment rate of girls has increased faster than 
that of boys. And in case of hoys the enrolment rates, particularly 
in Classes I-IV had touched the mark of 97 per cent in 1965-66. We also 
know that despite the vigorous attempts made, the girls’ enrolment rate was 
as low as 60 per cent even in 1965-66. Further, the enrolment rate, both 
for boys and girls in Classes V-VII increased from 13 per cent in 1950-51 
to 35 per cent in 1965-66. It is further seen that in Classes VIII to X the 
enrolment rate increased from 6,5 per cent to 21 per cent during the same 
period. In Classes XI-XII the enrolment rate increased from 2.2 to a little 
less than 6 per cent during the period. 


Education Commission’s EnrolTnent Basis: An Underestimate 

The Education Commission (1964-66) in its report gave estimated figures 
of enrolment for the year 1965-66, and projected the growth in the size of 
educational system on that basis. Subsequently, the NCERT Survey reveal¬ 
ed that the enrolments as adopted by the Commission were less than the 
actuals. The two sets of figures have been given in Table 16. Cols. 8 to 10 
of the table give the extent of underestimation of enrolment in the base 
year as given in the Commission's Report. It is seen that the Commission’s 
figures were 12 per cent less than the figures revealed by the NCERT Sur¬ 
vey. Particularly, the enrolment in the lower classes, I to IV, was greatly 
underestimated by the Education Commission; also, the figures for girls' 
enrolment were more tmderestimated in all classes , as compared to enrol¬ 
ment of boys, This wide gap between the actual and estimated figures may 
be noted, because for projecting future growth of the educational system, 
the extent of underestimation has been carried forward by assuming the 
bigger basis. Therefore, for projecting the growth of the educational sys¬ 
tem with reference to school stage education, we have assumed that 
targets of enrolment rates set for 1986 will be achieved in the year 1981. 
On the basis of these assumptions, we have worked out enrolment projections 
which are discussed in the next paragraph. 



Corresponding Age-specific Population, 1950-65 
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Projected Enrolment, 1966-81 

We have made it very clear in the preceding paragraph that the enrol- 
tnent figures adopted by the Education Commission were an underestimate 
as compared to the NCERT Survey, Therefore, we have taken the NCERT 
figures as the basis for the growth in enrolment for Classes I to X. For 
the future target enrolment rates were fixed for Classes I to TV, V to VII, 
Vni to X for the year 1981. The target rates fixed for enrolment for 1981 
were the same as adopted by the Education Commission for the year 1986. 
The actual enrolment rates for the year 1971 and 1976 were linearly inter¬ 
polated between actuals of 1986 and targets fixed for 1981 for boys and 
girls separately and for each state. The state figures were regrouped under 
four regions. The states covered in the different regions are Indicated 
below. 


S.M>. 

Region 

State 

1 . 

Northern 

Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab*, Rajasthan, U.P., 
H.P., Delhi. 

2. 

Eastern 

Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, Assam, Mampur, Tripura, 
Nagaland, NBFA. 

3. 

Western 

Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Gqiarat, Goa, Dadja 
Nagar. 

4. 

Southern 

A.P., Mysore, Madras**, Kerala, Pandichary, 
Andaman Nicobar Island. 


*Now Consists of Haryana and Punjab States 
**Now named Tamil Nadu. 


The projected enrolment figures for Classes I-IV, V-VII and VIII-X, 
along with enrolment rates, are given in Tables 17 to 20. 

A brief commentary on the growth of enrolment can be made by stating 
that enrolment in the educational system in Classes I to IV is expected to 
increase from 4.4 crores in 1966 to 8.0 crores in 1981; for Classes V to VII 
it is expected to increase from 1.3 crores to 4.7 crores during the same period; 
and for the Classes VIII to X the enrolment is expected to increase from 
0.7 crores in 1966 to 2.0 crores in 1981. In terms of implementation of the 
directive in Article 45 of the Indian Constitution our projections reveal that 
it should be possible for the country as a whole and also W diiferent Indian 
states to cover all children below 14 by the year 1981. Further, the basic 
assumption involved in our projection is that the inequalities now existing 
in the enrolment rates for different Indian states will get evened out during 
next 15 years. This carries, further, a bigger assumption that poorer states 
have to make bigger sacrifices for allocating more resources for the field 
of education. Begion4wise variations in enrolment rates can be seen from 
the tables mentionedr'earlier. 
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TABLE 18 

Actual aitcl Projected Growth in Enrolment in Classes V- VH, 1966-81 ■ 


tEACHn^G MANPOWER. FPR 
SCHOOL Stage education 



Boys and 
Girls 

fn 

1.35,774 

(90-0) 

1,79,283 ’ 
(90,0) 

-1,03,363 
(90 0) 

1*14 

“.o 

se 

So 

1981 

Girls 

es 

65,232 
(90 0) 

63,134 
(90 0) 

50,016 

(90-0) 

51,087 

(90-0) 

29,489 

(90-0) 







r. 


Boys 


70,542 

(90-0) 

66,149 
(90 0) 
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54,784 
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,44,822 
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Tedcfier-pupil Ratio: Growth in 
Stock of Teachers 


For working out growth in the size of stock of teachers for different 
levels of, education, we have to make [assumptions about the changes in 
pupil-teacher ratios for different stages of education. In this connection, we 
have assumed pupil-teacher ratios as suggested by the Education Commission 
in its report (p. 480). It may he necessary to mention here that for the 
year 1976, we have assumed pupil-teacher ratios as recommended in the 
Commission’s Eeport but for 1981 we have assumed for Classes I-IV the 
teacher-pupil ratio recommended for the year 1985-86. For Classes V to VH 
we have assumed the pupil-teacher ratio; to be 30, and for Classes VII to X, 
we have used same pupil-teacher ratio a^ recommended by the Commission. 
The pupil-teacher ratios assumed for the projection purposes are given in 
Table 21. ■ 


The growth in the stock of teachers has tjeen worked out by applying 
the pupil-teacher ratios given in Table 2ji to the projected enrolment figures 
given earlier, The results are given in (Table ;22.. It reveals that the stock 
of teachers in Classes I to X is expected to increase from 1.9 millions to 
4.2 millions in 1981. It shows that the'employment of teachers has to be 
planned carefully and advance action has to be taken for creation of chairs, 
identification, recruitment and placement of teachers in different parts of 
the country. The story does not end here, The figures in Table 22 
only give an idea about the creation of positibns for teachers in different 
states of the economy. So far as total training iprogrammes and preparation 
of teachers is concerned, we have also to provide for normal replacement 

(i.e. ‘wastage’) of teachers. | ! ' 

i I ' 

' t 

Total Demand ior Teachers \ j 

The total demand for teachers has tieen given in Taole 23. It provides 
for the expansion, as well as wastage coinponents of the demand during the 
next 15 years. ' , 

It is seen from the figures that the 'additidnal demand during the next 
15 years will be of the order of 8.5 lakhs for i 1966-71; 9.1 lakhs in 1971-76;,, 
and 16.3 lakhs for the years 1976-81. Ttie total demand for teaching man¬ 
power generated during the next 15 years will be of the order of 3.4 million, ,' 
Of this 1.1 million or one-third is due tq replacement needs of the teaching , j? 
manpower. The remaining two-thirds is on account of expansion in thd”* 
,< educational system during the period. / ■': 
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All-India 11,02,736 4,60,096 2,97,441 18,60,273 12,48,975 7,62,644 4,21,367 24,32,986 
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LiMIXATIONS 

Two important limitations, regarding the growth in the Hpinnv.,^ foj 
teaching manpower may be noted. First, the assumption that the consti- 
tutional directive of implementing Article 45 by 1981 seems quite optimistic 
It is clear from the current thinking of the Planning Commission and the 
decisions take by the Steering Committee of the Planning Group on Edu¬ 
cation, that the provision of universal education for all children up to the 
age of 14 years would be achieved, at the latest by 1991, and the provision 
of universal education for all children in the age-group 6-11 should be 
completed in 1981. This will be done by opening new schools in smBi ia r 
habitations, by encouraging enrolment of girls and children of backward 
communities and , by progressively eliminating stagnation. To the extent 
that school facilities are not expanded at the rate envisaged by us, the 
teacher requirement, is an overestimate. The second limitation of our 
estimate is high pupil-teacher ratios, assumed, during 1966-76. Sometimes 
we have assumed higher teacher-pupil ratios, as compared to those 
assumed by the Education Commission. Further, we have aQ R um Pj^ 
an increasing trend in the pupil-teadier ratio, during the period under 
investigation. This involves an assumption that the states, where the 
teacher-pupil ratio is low, will finally converge to the national average, 
and also that those states, where the pupil-teacher ratio is higher will make 
efforts in lowering it. This may not happen in practice, Therefore, our 
estimates of the demand for teachers is an underestimate. One more point 
bears on the replacement needs for teaching manpower. We have assumed 
a rate of 3 per cent annual attrition in stock of teaching manpower; this 
again is an overestimate. The combined effect of the three factors on future 
growth in the demand for teaching manpower is not very clear at this 
stage. In short, the present exercise gives an idea about the growing 
demand for teachers and the corresponding facilities to be provided for 
their training and preparations for removing regional and state inequalities 
in their distribution pattern. This creates a need for regional planning 
for teaching manpower and also for standardization of the salary-structure 
of the teaching profession between different states and as compared to 
similar professions in other sectors of the economy. This may further point 
out a need for, creating regional or national programmeh for teacher train¬ 
ing at elementary and secondary levels. 


H. N. Pandit is Reader in the Department of Educational Psychologv 
and foundations of Education, 'National Institute of Education, New Delhi. 
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Aggregated Addidoml Demand for Teaching Matvower, 1966-81 
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APPENDICES 

APPENDIX 1 

State-wise Variation in Pttpil-Teacher Ratios, 1965 


State 

PlUMARY 



Middle 


Secondary 


Rural 

India 

Urban 

India 

All 

India 

RiniAL 

India 

Urban 

India 

All 

India 

Rural 

India 

Urban 

India 

All 

India 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

40 

39 

40 

21 

25 

22 

16 

21 

IB 

Assam 

39 

39 

39 

20 

27 

21 

21 

21 

21 

Bihar 

37 

35 

36 

22 

26 

23 

26 

28 

27 

Gi^arat 

44 

42 

44 

24 

30 

27 

23 

27 

25 

Jammu & 
Kashmir 

28 

38 

30 

14 

21 

17 

14 

19 

16 

Kerala 

40 

41 

40 

26 

27 

26 

27 

26 

27 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

33 

37 

34 

18 

26 

21 

19 

21 

21 

Madras 

36 

37 

36 

21 

27 

24 

19 

24 

22 

Maharashtra 

43 

39 

42 

24 

30 

27 

22 

26 

24 

Mysore 

44 

42 

44 

25 

30 

27 

25 

29 

28 

Orissa 

35 

36 

35 

17 

25 

18 

19 

21 

20 

Punjab 

44 

41 

45 

24 

33 

28 

17 

23 

20 

Rajasthan 

34 

32 

34 

21 

25 

22 

IS 

20 

18 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

52 

39 

49 

27 

30 

28 

22 

24 

23 

West Bengal 

34 

35 

34 

26 

30 

28 1 

14 

16 

15 

Dadra Nagar 
Haveli 

39 


39 

16 


16 

22 


22 

Delhi 

— 

33 

33 

— 

21 

21 

— 

18 

18 

Goa, Daman, 
Diu 

34 

35 

34 

20 

25 

22 

18 

23 

21 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

25 

33 

25 

14 

24 

15 

13 

15 

14 

L.M. & A. 
Island 

25 


25 

13 


13 

11 


11 

Manipur 

22 

29 

22 

19 

33 

21 

21 

27 

23 

Pondicherry 

40 

35 

39 

20 

24 

22 

17 

20 

18 

Tripura 

33 

30 

32 

15 

22 

17 

10 

14 

12 

All India 

40 

38 

39 

23 

28 

25 

21 

24 

22 


Source; Second All India Educational Survey, pp. 129-33, 211-15 and 299-313 
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Falling Educational Standards'— 
An Analysis 


Raj Narain 

This paper discusses a study undertaken to make a 
conceptual anali/sis of falling educational standards, 
in present-day Indian education. The method used 
was an ^experience survey' and perceptions of ‘falling 
educational standards’ locrc collected from the press, 
examiners' reports, interviews with teachers, edsir 
cators and correspondence with educationists in 
other countries. The material collected toas subject¬ 
ed to content-analysis and areas in the educational 
set-up, which affect standards, analysed. 

The Problem 



The problem of educational standards has attracted the attention o{ ; 
all and sundry in India today. Statements on educational standards have .v 
been made every now and then by state dignitaries like the President, the 5' 
Vice-President, tiie Prime Minister; policy-makers in education like state and,, 
central ministers of education; administrators like education secretaries,' 
directors of public instruction, inspectors of schools, principals, headmasters 
and headmistresses, teachers of all grades; examiners of universities, boards'- 
of education, and public service commissions, parents and employers: and 
leaders of public opinion like journalists, editors, and legislators. 

A vast majority of those who have expressed themselves oh this probv 
lem aver'that,educational standards have fallen and are going down, and" 
that the fall characterizes all the stages of .education—primary, secondary,, 
and higher. A few however perceive the fall as occurring only in selected" 
areas, aspects or stages of education, Typical remarks about this fall include;', 

i 

. . . while the average quality in honours classes might have gone' 
dpvra, today’s best is better than yesterday’s best. J 

. . our undergraduate standards are somewhat depressed, but our posj;-*| 

' graduate and research standards have improved and show signs of further' 
j improvement. 


I. Based on the report of the project entitled “A Conceptual Analysis of Filing Educatioita^,^,^ 
^tmidtirds” sponsored by the National CounWl of Educational Research and Trainihfe,£ 
, New Delhi, ■ 
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. . . whatever lowering of standard has occurred, it is more on the moral 
plane than any other. 

. , . no fear that standards of technical education are falling. 

There are occasional voices contending that standards have not fnlipn ; on 
the contrary they are rising. But on ihe whole the indictments on present- 
day educational standards far outweigh its defence. 

In view of the widely held belief that educational standards are falling, 
an enquiry into the veracity of the belief has become necessary. For, if the 
beUef is true, it constitutes a sad commentary on the post-independence 
development of education in this country, a condemnation of the policies 
pursued by the Government—both at the Centre and in the States, and a 
challenge to the University Grants Commission which is charged with main¬ 
taining standards of university education. No popular government ’ 
afford to ignore an anxiety shared by a vast majority of its subjects, even 
though there may be no legitimate grounds for it. Any attempt to ignore 
the problem by characterizing it as a corollary of the transitional phase we 
are in will be interpreted as sophistry on the part of the powers that be. 
The enquiry is also indicated because the phenomenon of falling educational 
standards seems to be unique to this country; educationists elswhere ate 
rather unaware of it in their own lands. The enquiry may also be under¬ 
taken to initiate the practice, followed for instance in Great Britain, of some 
form of national evaluation at regular intervals. Such periodical’ testing 
serves a double purpose: if it reveals success it allays natural anxieties; if 
otherwise it enables directing authorities to assess the eSectiveness of 
measures that might have been taken affecting the basic subjects. 

Previous Work 

In 1961 the University Grants Commission appointed a committee to 
make a systematic and objective assessment of standards O'f university edu¬ 
cation and suggest measures for improvement. The Committee came to 
the conclusion that while the quality of the best students was as good as 
ever, the average product of an Indian University did not compare favour¬ 
ably with his counterpart in some of the well-known wofld universities. 
The enormous expansion of education, the Committee held, has ‘diluted’ 
facilities to such an extent that special attention did not seem to be paid 
to develop the personality of students. The Committee adirutted that the 
quality of education depended on quality of teachers. (University 
Grants' Commission, 1966.) ' . • ' 

In 1964 The Education Quarterly organized a symposiuin on “Are our, 
educational standards falling?” The participants observed that the term 
•standard’ was capable of a variety of interpretations: it might refer to 
achievements in public examinations, degree of physical fitness, level of 
moral integrity, intensity of faith in moral values of life, quality of gejitie- 
manliness; and the like. Stand^<te “vyere held to be relative to the peedj? 
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and conditions of a given age and therefore to be reviewed from time to 
time. Three of the participants (Hiren Mukerji, M. N. Kapur and Samuel 
Mathai) were not ready to accept any fall in standards at the post-graduate 
level although they admitted that the fall was sometimes witnessed at the 
first degree level. Prem Kirpal contended that poor results in examinations 
specially in English, were not a new phenomenon in secondary education* 
Bhattacharya, referred to retrogression, particularly in teacher education- 
hut S, C. Sen countered that standards of technical education were not 
falling. P. C. Goswami submitted that the fall was of our own making 
arising from overloaded curricula, unplanned school routine, bad textbooks, 
inadequate methods of teaching, lack of library facilities, defective examina¬ 
tion system, unenthusiastic inspectors and administrators, and stereotypy in 
teacher education. (Mukerji and others, 1964.) 

In 1966 the National Council of Educational Research and Training in 
their “Opinion about Standards’’ reported that interviews with parents, 
school teachers, heads of institutions, educational administrators and jour¬ 
nalists showed that the respondents were “fairly satisfied” with the present 
state of secondary school work, taking ‘standard’ to mean achievement and 
development of understanding; and that they held the poor quality of 
teachers to be responsible for the unsatisfactory state of education 
(Mehta, 1965.) 

In the same year a symposium for "Evaluation of Our Educational ' 
Standards” was held at Baroda. It was suggested at the symposium 
(Baroda, 1965) that the criteria of educational standards may be fulfilment 
of instructional objectives, examination results, language sldlls, social effi- . 
ciency and job success. William M. Cave allied educational standards with 
the dominant values of a society; for, according to him, institutional goals 
cannot be preceived in isolation from the social system of a democratic 
country; hence the study of educational standards in any country has to be 
undertaken in relation to the needs of society. 


Present Study 


The present study assumed that a fairly clear concept of 'standards’ in ' 
education is the sine qua non for any attempt to measure or assess standardii v 
or to modify them. Hence the study was directed to the discovery of th{l, ’ 
constituents of the concept of ‘standards’, which will apply to any type,,', 
level, stage of education. But the study was more concerned about the] 
secondary stage of education than about stages above or below that. The.^ 
term ‘falling’ has no bearing on the present analysis except that it clarifies:*; 
the concept ‘standards’. 


A concept is clarified by analyzing it; and to analyze a concept is, 6^1 
G. E. Moore explains, to mention explicitly all the constituents implicit ^i^| 
it, This type of analysis has however certain limitations, to remedy whiW 
followers of early Wittgenstein and the Logical Positivists have 

'A'" , ' 'I'f* 
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posed the ‘New level’ analysis. The latter consists in finding out the 
methods and ways of verifying statements with experiences. Both the 
forms of analysis are of major importance for a proper grasp of knowledge 
that has already been acquired. Analysis cannot however do everything. 
When concepts have been clarified it can be decided only by experience 
whether they apply to things. The formulation of proper questions and 
the decision about the truth or falsity of theories is a result of both analysis 
and experience. 

Method 

The present study utilized the method of ‘experience survey’. It collect¬ 
ed perceptions of people on 'falling educational standards’. The perceptions 
were considered to be products of their experiences ante to their responses 
or reports given in the survey. 

Four different sources to reach the experiences of people were tapped 
in the study: the press; the reports examiners; interviews with teachers, 
educators and parents: and correspondence with foreign educationists. The 
National Herald was chosen to represent the press. Its daily issues from 
Julv 1962 to March 1966 were scanned for references to ‘educational 
standards'. The reports of examiners studied were those published by the 
Public Service Commission, U.P. for their Combined State Services Exa¬ 
minations of 1960 and 1962. Interviews on the basis of a structured schedule 
were conducted with 76 respondents at Lucknow and 50 in Madras State; 
the interviewees included parents, teachers, headmasters, principals, edu¬ 
cational administrators, legislators and journalists. Fifty educationists in 
fourteen different countries were requested to communicate their views 
about educational standards through filling up a semi-structured question¬ 
naire; 16 of them, belonging to eight countries, did return the questionnaire 
answered. 

The material obtained from the press, examiners’ reports and interviews, 
and through correspondence, was subjected to the technique of ‘content 
analysis’. The categories of ‘Criteria’, ‘Causes', and ‘Consequences’ were 
found appropriate for analysis. Content units relevant to educational stand¬ 
ards were called ‘Indicators’ and each indicator was put under the category 
suited to it according to the judgment of the coder who classified the res¬ 
ponses or reports. 

Are standards falling? 

The perceptions of people regarding 'falling educational standards’ can 
be classified into: (1) Spontaneous, deliberate references, (2) non- 
spontaneous deliberate references, (3) spontaneous, non-delLberate references, 
and (4) non-spontaneous, non-deliberate references to the object of enquiry, 
Press cuttings give us (1) ahd (3); examiners” reports and correspondence 
give us (2); and interviews provide us with (4). 

An analysis of the i nbrnspontaneous;. deliberate and non'*deiibefS'te 
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responses to the question “Are standards falling?” yielded the results shown 
in Tshle 1. 


TABLE 1 

Analysis of Responses To “Are Standards Falling" 


Source 

Are standards fallingl 

Stan¬ 

dards 

are 

risitig 

No 

reference 

No 

ansyifer 

Total 

Unqualified 

Yes No 

Qualified 
Yes No 

Correspondence 

X 

2 

1 

1 

8 

2 

2 

16 

Lucknow biteiviews 

72 

2 

1 

X 

X 

1 

X 

76 

Madras Interviews 

28 

14 

4 

4 

X 

X 

X 

50 

Total 

100 

13 

6 

5 

8 

3 

2 

142 


Combining the qualified and unqualified ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ categories of Table 
1 and ignoring the ‘No reference’ and ‘No answer’ categories, we obtain 
from Table 1, the results shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Simplified Analysts of Responses to “Are Standards Falling" 


Source 

Yes 

No 

Total 

Correspondence (foreien) 

1 

11 

12 

Lucknow Interviews 

73 

2 

75 

Madras Interviews 

32 

18 

50 

Total 

106 

31 

137 


AJjplying appropriate statistical tests (chi-square/Fisher’s Exact probability) 
to the; data of Table 2, we find that the verdict of foreign educationists Wffi 
a ‘No FaU’ in standards (p <.01); the Lucknow verdict was, of course, a ‘Fan* 
in standards, whereas the verict in Madras State tended to point out a 
‘No Pall’ but it was not significant (.05 p <.06). But the overall verdict 
in India accepted ‘Fall’ in standards as significant (p < .01). In view of 
^t^iS an analysis of the factors in the educational set-up responsible for 
fhe ‘Fall’ was called for. 

factors m Educational Set-up responsible for ‘Fall’ 

Content analysis of the material collected from the press, examinersV* 
■Reports. Correspondence,- and interviews revealed 16 broad areas in’-thf.'i 
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educational set-up which are said to affect standards. Table 3 shows details 
of the analysis. 


TABLE 3 

Analysis of factors in Educational Set-up Affecting 'FaW 



Falling Standards 

Indicators 
rioted In 


Indicators* Significance 

more than one 

Area 

level (obser- 

category 


Ci\ Ca. Co. ved Cr. & 


Co. only)** Cr. dt Ca. Cr. & Co 


1 

Quality of students 

108 

26 

11 

p<-01 

7 

3 

2. 

Deterioration in Educational 
Life 

67 

5 

5 

p<-01 


3 

3. 

Wastage 

8 

0 

0 

P<'01 

, » 

, , 

4. 

Quality of Teachers 

32 

38 

1 

p<'70 

7 

• 1 

3. 

Defects in Curriculum 

20 

31 

1 

p<-20 

1 

• » 

6. 

Social Distractions 

1 

10 

1 

p<"02 

, , 


7. 

Defects In Society 

4 

11 

3 

p<-20 



B. 

Politics in Education 

3 

S 

0 

p<-30 

2 


9. 

Expansion of Education 

5 

22 

0 

p<-01 

5 


10. 

Defects in the Educational 
System 

16 

57 

0 

p<-01 

2 


11. 

Defects in Organisation 

2 

17 

0 

p<-01 

. . 

• • 

12. 

Maladministration 

1 

16 

0 

P<01 


. . 

13. 

Defects in Examination 

System 

9 

33 

0 

p<-01 

3 

.. 

14. 

Quality of Educational 
Institutions 

27 

62 

0 

p<01 

12 


15. 

Quality of Textbooks 

3 

25 

0 

P<01 

1 

. . 

16. 

Home Conditions of Students 

2 

13 

0 

P<01 

1 

•• 


Total 

310 

374 

22 


42 

6 


♦Indicators; Cr. — Criteria; Ca. —Causes: Co. —Consequences 

♦♦Assumption: Equal probabilities between Cr. and Ca. ignoring Co. (using chi-square. 
Fisher’s Exact Probabilities Tests). 


Table 3 shows that three areas in the educational set-up contain sig^rii- 
ficantly (p < .01) more indicators under ‘Criteria’. They are: Quality i|t 
Students, Deterioration in Educational Life, and Wastage. Table 4 lists 
indicators under these three areas and also shows the frequency of respbriSe^fen-' 
under each indicator. , ,, . ■ ' 
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TABLE 4 

Indicators, with their frequency, of three selected areas 
Area Indicator Frequency 


Quality of Lack of knowledge in students 

Students „ „ in English 

„ „ in Mathematics 

Poor expression in lan^age 
„ „ in English 

Poor vocabulary 

Poor expression through written form 
Deficiencies in language 
Poor general knowledge 
Grammatical mistakes in languages 
Spelling mistakes in languages 
Inability to grasp subject-matter properly 
Poor memory 
Poor achievement 

Poor standard of answering questions 

Poor performance m examinations 

(116 other indicators with frequencies of 5 and below) 


Deterioration in Fall in the application of knowledge 
Educational „ the acquisition of knowledge 

Life „ depth of knowledge 

„ breadth of knowledge 

„ elementary education (standard) 

„ secondary education „ 

„ university education „ 

„ all stages of education „ 

Deterioration in the knowledge of English 

„ „ „ „ Mathematics 

M 9) II 1 } Science 

I, II I. II Language 

II II II II Hindi 

„ ,1 standard of English 

,1 „ all subjects 

,1 „ discipline 

,1 ,, moral standards 

(54 other indicators with frequencies of 5 and below) 

Wastage Wastage 

Deplorable rate of failures 

(6 other indicators with frequencies of 5 and below) 


56 

14 
8 

39 
10 
11 
11 

6 

15 
26 
19 
12 

6 

15 

40 
42 


88 

81 

107 

34 

30 

63 

9 

40 

91 

33 

14 
20 

6 

16 

42 

15 
9 


34 

9 


Criteria of Standards 

Content analysis of the materials obtained from the experience survey 
has shown that the quality of students, deterioration in their educational 
life, and wastage are the main pegs that hold the framework of educational 
Standards (vide Tables 3 and 4). A detailed examination of the materials 
further shows that standards arc described in terms of two main factors: 
(a) quality of the educand, and' (b) achievement level. 
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The quality of ’the educand is best determined by two indicators: 
indiscipline and deterioration in moral standards. Between the two the 
■problem of indiscipline is the most discussed. But most institutions for 
women and some for men find no such problem in them. There are also 
special types of institutions like public schools, where the problem is absent. 

It is interesting to note that the symposia on educational standards referred 
to earlier give scant attention to indiscipline as an aspect of standards in 
education. 

Those who equate standards with achievement level often distinguish 
between command over tools of knowledge, achievement in instrumental 
skills, and mastery or possession of faculties like memory, thinking, reascn- 
ms, and judging that from the higher stratum of abilities. Poor results in 
examinations cited as evidence of falling educational standards imply the 
acceptance of standards as an achievement level, 

The quality of the teacher affects both the quality of the educand and 
the achievement level. Content analysis however reveals that the diffen- 
ence between criteria and causes of indicators pertaining to ‘Quality of 
Teachers’ is statistically least significant. Th’s may be due to inadequacy 
of the sample studied or lack of perspicacity on the part of respondents* 
This may also be due to the cyclic character of maintenance of educational 
standards indicating that when teachers fall in standards there is fall in 
the standards of student acquisition, etc., due to feedback which is positive 
resulting in cumulation of effects. When teachers tend to slip and fall 
they are not able to control the slip and fall of students but rather accele>- 
rate it. Teachers are not merely the bearers of the Insignia of standards; 
they are the insignia themselves. 

In general, content analysis of ‘Criteria’ reveals that the concept of 
standards can be built up from elements like 

Lack of knowledge — general and specific 

Lack of expression — oral and written 

Lack of achievement — general and situational 

Lack of behaviour—social and moral. 

Lack of capacity—^to take and to give 

How to improve standards 

Suggestions to improve standards in education include measures to 
tackle student indiscipline, continuous assessment of student achievement 
during course work, adequate training in fundamentals early ^ in 
schooling, inclusion of oral examinations, improvement in teacher quality, 
establishing parent-teacher associations, improving educational adminis¬ 
tration, and starting model universities. 

In Ithe present study itself, indicators that stood more sigraficantly as 
"Causes" (Table 3) belong to the following areas: :« 
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Eixpansion of Education. 

Pefects in the Educational System. 

Defects in Organization. 

Maladministration. 

Defects in Examination Systtem 

Quality of Educational Institutions 

Quality of Textbooks: and 

Home Conditions of Students. 

jHere, too, expansion of education, defeats in the edubational system, defects 
in examination System, and the quality of educational institutions havt 
many more fingers pointed at them than thi^e that point to the other 
four areas. These eight areas m the educational set-up need immediate 
scrutiny for rigorous measures to be adopted to improve standards in 
educa(tion. 

The vicious circle in falling standards due to the quality of teachers 
and defects in the curriculum (Table 3)—^both as criteria and causes— 
should be cut immediately to eliminate positive feedback of low quality 
input in both. Yet this positive feedback has its brighter side, i.e., if 
teachers and curricula are good, then, ‘there must be rise in standardly 
automatically. Selection of teachers and their training, and curriculum 
development demand immediate concern to raise standards; or perhaps to 
prevent itheir fall, more than reforms elsewhere. 

Suggestion for an Empirical Inquiry into ‘Fall’ 

In view of the analysis of -'standards’ presented in this study it is 
possible and desirable to institute an empirical inquiry into the widely 
held belief that educational standards are falling. The inquiry may possess 
three phases. In the first phase, the inquiry should be confined to 
a typical district where the “fall” is relatively indubious. A suitable sample 
of the educands of the diatrict, drawn on the basis of density of popula¬ 
tion class, stage or type of education, may be subjected to selected or im¬ 
provised tests of knowledge, skills and attitudes in significant educational 
areas, and studied on the basis of specially prepared questionnaires and 
interview schedules. The records so obtained may be compared 
with ■ the records of the educands of an earlier generation, matched in 
iniportant and relevant variables. The tools and designs found satis¬ 
factory in the first phase of the inquiry can then be used for the second 
hnd third! phases in whiph the inquiry is extended to the State and thm 
ria tirmal level. Such an .jnauiry may be undertaken for reasons stated in 
the beginning. 
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Religion, Caste, Class and Parental 
Educational Aspirations in a 
North Indian Community^ 

S, P. Jain 


In this paper the author reports the empirical 
findings regarding the levels of educational ospiro- 
tious of parents for tfieir sons. The data were col¬ 
lected in a middle-sized town of toestern Uttar 
Pradesh. It was found that the father or the head 
of the household, as a decision-maker in the Indian 
society, is influenced by factors of religion, caste 
and class affiliation. All the three factors play an 
important role in determining his educational aspira¬ 
tions for his sons. While the study of educational 
aspirations is considered as an index of educational 
mobility, it is found that the pace of educational 
mobility is very slow in Indian society in general 
and in the small town under study in particular. 


The data collected by different sociobgists reveal that differences in 
education are closely related to social staratification. In this connection, 
Bottomore (1962) observed that ■wherever there is a system of social' 
stratification, there is a corresponding differentiation; in the educational 
system. However, the pattern of education is likely to differ from one 
society to another. For examole in a traditional society, the parents tendeld' 
to aspire only for that much of education for their sons which is just sufBd 
cient for their acquiring the parental occupations. Here, an individual 
follows the heriditary principle as a basis of social organization. On the 
other hand, in a highly industrialized jsnd urbanized society, the parents 
tend to provide education to their children according to their socio-economic 
conditions. In such societies education, therefore, tends to be more intimately 
related to social structure. , 

Admittedly one’s attainment of education depends upon the socio¬ 
economic conditions of his family and availability of educational facilitieis 
in his society; however the educational aspirations of parents also play a 
vital role in the attainments of education of their children. The educational 


1 The data on which this paper is based were derived from the author's doctoral dissertatloa 
for the Punjab University, Chandigarh. The author is grateful to B. C. Muthayya, H. D. 
Laxmlnaiayana and H. S. Verma of the National Institute of Conununity Developnient, 
< Hyderabad for their useful comments. 
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aspirations of the parents, in turn, are governed by a number of factors 
such as religion, age, education, occupation, family background, and soi on 
so forth. For example, Mullingan (1352) in JiiS study in the United States 
showed that social class background is correlated with access to education- 

In recent years, a number of Western sociobgistp have conducted 
studies on educational aspirations of college students and also parental 
educational aspirations for their sons. 2 They have found that factors such 
as education, social class and economic position, etc., of the parents play d 
vital role in the educational aspirations of the people. However, in India 
most of the studies on educational aspirations have been conducted m 
the laboratory or on students, and a few attempts have been made to study | 
the educaftional aspirations of the parents for their sons (Pareek and' 
Chattonadhyay, 1965). Nevertheless, the importance of subh studies in India 
lies in the very fact that this country is in the process of all round develop¬ 
ment and the educational facilities coupled with rapid industrialization and 
urbanization are in'creasing day by day. In this situation, the different 
groups of the society tend to exhibit different patterns in their education^ 
behaviour. How have the different groups of the society reacted to this 
situation? This could be judged through' a study of ed'ucational aspirations 

From the above ^l^dpolnt the purppse of this! paper, then, is to: (a) 
study the educational aspirations of the parents for their sons, and (b) to) 
determine the extent ito which the educational aspirations of the paremta 
are related to the pattern of social stratification in a given community 
The aspects of social stratification covered here are (a) religion, (b) caste 
and (c) class. The ensuing analysis is based on the following assumptions; 
(a) that the father or the household head,i as a decision-maker in Indian 
society, is influenced by his religion, ca^te and class affiliation in aspiring 
education for his son; and (b) that there is an upward trend of educational 
mobility among people, if educational aspirations of the) people are takeu 
as an index of social mobility. 

The Universe of the Study 

The data forming the basis of the present paper form part of a larger 
study of a middle-sized town in western Uttar Pradesh (Jain, 1967a). At the 
time Of investigaltion (196Ci), the population of the town was nearly 19,000 
(1961 census). The town was inhabited predominantly by two religious 
groups, namely the Hindus (38 per cent) and the Muslims (62 per cent>, 


! Some of these studies are: R. A. Mullingan, “Socio-Economic Background and College 
Enrolment,” Amer. Social. Rev., April 1951; Lamar T. Empcy, “SociaF Class Md Occupa- 
lioAai Ambition,*’ Amer. Sociol, Rev,, December 1956; Archie O. Haller and W. H. 

“FaTm Residence and Levels of Educational and Occupaiional Aspiration,'* Awer,/,Socpi’. « 
January 1957; Bernard C Rosen, “Race, Ethniciiy and ihe Achievement Syndrorne, ^ 
Amer'. SocioL Rev., Febroaiy 1959, Irvinfi Krauss, “Sources of Educational AspirdtidtisM 
amohg Worklng aass Youth," Amer,Social. ReVi,^T>ec&Bhei 1964/, , -j 
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Though there were other religious groups also such as Sikhs, Jains ri 
Christians, they were numerically insignificant. Each religious group w 
subdivided into several caste and occupational groups. As regards a 
educational facilities in the town under reference there were only thre^ 
higher secondary schools and four primary schools. For college education 
the people of ithe town were dependent on colleges of the nearby towns A 
large, majority of the population of the town was engaged in agricultural 
pursuits and, as such, its economy was predominantly agricultural. Thus 
the social structure of the town was characterized! by a multi-religio'us and' 
multi-caste agrarian community (Jain, 1967b). ' ' , 

Methodology 

The data forming the basis of ensuing analysis were gathered with the 
help of an interview schedule, administered on 236 heads of households. The 
sample was drawn by method of systematic random sampling from amongst 
2,332 heads of households in the town (1961 Census). Of the 236 respondents, 
^ were Hindus and 155 were Muslims. It may, however, be noted that 
this method ol drawing the sample was chosen with a view to gej adequate 
representation of every section or the population of the town. But it was 
found that the proportion! of Hindus and Muslims in the sample so drawn 
did not correspond with the general proportion of the .population of town; 
the Hindus are under-represented In the sample,' This may be attributed to 
"he pattern of population-concentration of the town and the list of house¬ 
holds prepared thereof. As per the pattern of residential) areas of the town, 
while in some areas one panticular group predominates heavily, in others 
[there is a mixed population in vai;^g proportions. And as the list of the’ 
households was prepared indiscriminately, there was every possibility of 
rome marginal diiferencesln the sample population. It is quite possible that 
some Hindus could not be drawn in the sample due'to the housing pattern. 

' While interviewing, each ifespondent was aSkedi to mention his educa¬ 
tional asnirations for his sons. Initially, the responses were collected ac¬ 
cording to the general standard of the schooling in the community, These 
responses were later on classified into six levels of educational aspirationb'. 
(1) Primary; (2) Secondary; (3) College; (4) Professional; (5) Technical and 
(6) Commercial. In most cases the respondents gave the desired reply aboui 
their asnirations but in some cases the respondent either expressed his in¬ 
ability to answer our question as he had no child or simply said, “It all 
depends on God and the fate of the child". However, the hon-response data 
came mainly from the respondents who did not have any child. The marggi 
in these two .types of responses) was too narrow to permit any further 
elaboration. 

The hierarchial arrangement ol caste-groups and occupational classes' 
was cbawn from the larger study of [the town (Jain, 1967b). The various' 
caste and class categories used were: (1) the upper; (ii) the upper middle' 
(iii) the) lower middle and (iv) the lower, The dUferenfi castes were placed, 
in a hierarchial order with the help of a separate enquiry on social' gradififi"' 
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of castes in the given community (Jain, 1866.) Similarly, the class structure 
of the town was evolved on the prestige criteria of the different occupa- 
tlcHis. Thus, the upper class consists of people who were pursuing occupa* 
tions of higher prestige and the upper middle class people belonged to 
those occupations which were relatively less prestigious. The same holds 
frue lor the lower middle and lower dasseS (Jain, 1966V 

Analysis 

It is evident from Table 1 'that a majority (37.2 per cent) of re^ohdents 
from the total sample have aspired for Secondary education. The next 
highest percentage (21.2) is of those who have aspired for Primary educa¬ 
tion followed by 16 per cent respondents who have aspired for education 
upto College level. The respondents who have aspired for Professional and 
Technical education are by and large in equal percentages. Further analysirf 
hi! idata in terms of religious groups reveals that as many as 32 per cent 
Hindu reSDondents have aspired for Secondary education. The respondents 
who have aspired for Primary, College and; Technical' education are by and 
large in equal percentages, i^e percentage of those who have aspired for 
Professional education is also very near td each other in both the com- 
■munilies. 


TABI^ 1 


Educational Aspirations of Hindus and Muslims 


Level of Education 

(In percentages) 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Total 

Primary 

14-8 

24 0 

21 -2 

Secondary 

32-0 

40 0 

37-2 

College 

14-8 

16-1 

16-0 

Professional 

IM 

7-1 

8-4 

Technical 

13-6 

3-9 

7-2 

Commerdal 

2-5 

— 

0-8 

Uncettain 

11-1 

8-4 

9-2 

Total__ 

100 0 

100-0 

100-0 


(81) 

(155) 

(236) 

Among Muslims 

40 per cent respondents have aspired for 

Secondary 


ledu&ation, followed by 24 per cent and 16.1 per cent who have aspired fojr 
Primary and College education, respectively. A meagre percentage of 
resuondents have aspired for Professional and Technical education, and 
none for Commercial education. 

By way of comparison, it may be said that Muslim respondents have 
asuired for low levels of education, viz., the primary and secondary in 
Jarger percentage as compared to Hindu respondents. The total number of 
Hindu respondents who have aspired for college, professional, technical and 
Conunerolal education ia, on the othfir hajid, larger than the Muslim respon¬ 
dents. Significantly, more Hindu respondents were uncertain about the 
education for their sons as compared to Muslim respondents. 
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Educational aspirations oi Difterent 
Hindu and Muslim Classes 

There seems to be an intimate: relationship between the hierarchy of 
caste and aspiration for higher education among the Hindus. It is obvious 
from the data given in Table 2 that a majority of Hindu respondents be¬ 
longing to the upper and upper middle castes have aspired for higher edu¬ 
cational categories like Secondary, College, Professional, Technical and 
Commercial. On the Other hand, respondents of lower middle and lows' 
castes have not aspired for these categories. But they have mainly aspired 
for Primary, Secondary, and College education. Nevertheless, a fairly good' 
percentage of respondents from all the four caste categories is observed 
majority of respondents aspire for education of their children. A good 
aspiring for Secondary and College education. This broadly shows that a 
many respondents of the lower caste have however, aspired for Primary 
education only. A small percentage of respondents, on the other hand, from 
upper middle, lower middle and lower castes are uncertain about it. On 
the whole, the majority of Hindu respondents have aspired for Secondary 
and College education. It is also noteworthy that technical education has 
been aspired for by 13.9 per cent of respondents. Moreover, the upper and 
upper middle castes respondents have aspired for thistype of education in 
•a fairly high percentage, l.e., atoove 30 per cent. 


TABLE 2 

Educational Aspirations of Different Caste Groups of Hindus 
(In Percentages) 

CASTE 


Level of Education 


Upper 

Upper 

Middle 

II 

Lower 

Primary 


.. — 

_ 

8-7 

34-4 

Secondary 

, , 

25-0 

15-4 

47'7 

31-0 

College 


.. 6-5 

23-0 

17'4 

13-8 

Professional 


25-0 

23 0 

— 

6-9 , 

Technical 


31-0 

30 -9 

8-7 

— 

Commercial 


12-5 

— 

— 

— 

Uncertain 

. . 

.. — 

7-6 

17'4 

13-8 

Total 


.. 100-0 
(16) 

100 0 
(13) 

100 0 
(23) 

100 -0 , ,, 

' (29)'.'3S-' 


The relationship between the hierarchy of caste-groups and aspiratidit^ 
IS not so marked among Muslims (See Table 3). This is not to Suggest tbal/ 
the upper or upper lower castes of this group have not aspired for gqbd; 
education for their children. As many as 47.3 and IT.b pep cent responden^J 
fFonx jJie upper and 323| per cent and 6.6 per cent from the upper midd^ 
castes, respectively, have aspired for Secondary and college education, 
respondents of the lower middle and the lower castes have also aspi|Sp_ 
for similar educational levels more or less id equal percentages,' natue^S 
,84 per cent and 12,9 per 'cent, respectively. However, the aspiration 
(..primary school education by a fairly good percentage of respondents 
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upper and upper middle castes is somewhat surprising. It is noticeable that 
as many as 11.6 per cent o£ the respondents of the lower middle caste have 
aspired for technical education. On the whole, the respondents of this caste- 
group have aspired for higher educational levels in fairly good percentages 
as compared to other castes. 


TABLE 3 

Educational Aspirations of Different Caste Groups of Muslims 
(In Percentages) 


Level of Education 


Upper 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle 

Lower 

Primary 


1« -9 

38 -6 

5-9 

33 -3 

Secondary 


47-3 

32'3 

29-4 

36 -4 

College 


17-5 

6-5 

23-6 

18-0 

Professional 


8-1 

12 -9 

5-9 

— 

Technical 


4-1 

_ 

7-6 

_ 

Commercial 


., — 

_ 

— 

_ 

Uncertain 

•• 

4-1 

9-7 

17-6 

12-2 

Total 

•• 

.. 100-0 

04) 

100-0 

(31) 

100-0 

(IT) 

100-0 

(33) 


Thus, the Muslim respondents, as a whole, have aspired for Secondary 
education, in the majority, followed by ihrimary and College education. The 
respondents of the lower castes are uncertain in a higher percentage than 
the upper castes. 


Editcational Aspirations of Different 
Hindu and Muslim Classes 

A majority of Hindu respondents from the upper and upper middle 
classes have aspired for higher educational levels like Secondary, College, 
Professional and Technical Education, as seen in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 

Educational Aspirations of Different Classes of Hindus 
(In Percentages) 


Level of Education 


Piinlary 

Secondary 

College 

Professional 

Technical 

Commercial 

Uncertain 

Total 


C 


Upper 

Upper 

Middle 


_ 

44-4 

17-0 

17-00 

27'7 

11-0 

Yi-l 

27-6 

22 0 

— 

5-6 

— 

— 

100-0 

loo-o 

(IS)' ' 

( 18 ) 


ASS 


Lower 

Middle 

Lower 

10-5 

11-5 

21-0 

52-3 

10-5 

9-2 • 

21-0 

7-7 

21-0 

3-8 

— 

15-4 

100-0 

100-0 

(19) 

(26) 


39 
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But the respondents belonging to tide lower mid'dle and lower pintjgee do 
not deviate from the upper and upper mLddle class people in this respect. A 
fairly good percentage of respondents from the two Ibwer 'classes hive 
aspired for the higher type of education. However, a majority of respondents 
aspire for Secondary and College education. Primary education has been 
aspired for by only a small percentage ofi respondents belonging to the lowen 
middle and lower classes. Thus, the association between the hierarchy of 
Hindu classes and level of education is found to be only to a limited extent. 

On the other hand, it is observed from Table 5 that the different 
of Muslims also exhibit a similar tendency but to a limited extent. An 
irregular increase and decrease in the educational aspirations of different 
classes is observed. For example, the respondents of the lower middle class 
have aspired for Primary education in much less proportion than their 
immediate upper and upper middle class neighbours. So also Technical 
education has been aspired for by a fairly good percentage of respondents 
belonging to this class. It is thus evident that a majority of respondents froir 
different classes have aspired for secondary and college education. 


TABLE 5 

Educational Aspirations of Different Classes of Muslims 
(In Percentages) 


Level of Education 


- 








Upper 

Upper 

imddle 

Lower 

Middle 

Loiver 

Primary 



24-0 

21-4 

8-0 

30-0 

Secondary 



41-4 

35-7 

44-0 

40-0 

College 



15 1 

21 -4 

28-0 

18-0 

Professional 



10-9 

14-3 

— 

_ 

Tedbnical 



6-5 

— 

12-0 

_ 

Commercial 



, _ 

_ 

— 

_ 

Uncertain 



2-2 

7-1 

8-0 

12-0 

Total 



100-0 

100-0 

100 -0 

100-0 




(46) 

(14) 

(25) 

(70) 


Discussion 

The foregoing analysis clearly shows that the fattors of stratification 8Uoh '| 
as religion, caste hierarchy and class affiliation do influence the education|w 
aspirations of the household heads for their children. It was evid.ent 
the respondents belonging to the two religious groups aspired for differ^H 
levels of educational attainment for their children and so did the respondent^ 
belonging to the different caste and class categories. Since our class <li ^3 
sions were based on the predtige criterioil of occupations, it could be 
, that' people belonging to occupations of higher prestige aspired for higltS 
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levels of education and thosfe belonging to lower ones aspired for lower 
education. This was true for Hindu and Muslim respondents alike. 

As the Indian society is moving rapidly towards industrialization and 
urbanization, the educational aspirations of the people are also increasing. 
However, in the light of foregoing analysis it may be said that the educaw 
tional aspirations of the people are inSuenced by a number of factors such 
as religious affiliation and hierarchy of caste or class to whifch they belong. 
Most of the respondents belonging to different caste categories and classes 
have aspired for education in different fashions. More specifically, the res¬ 
pondents belonging to the h'igher caste have asp'rad for higher education 
for their children in larger number than to those who belonged to the 
lower caste or class. However, this relationship was more intimate in the 
case of Hindu respondents than Muslims. It suggests that the stratification 
pattern is more pronounced among the Hindus than ithe Muslims, 

On the whole, we sav/ thaii the educational aspirations of the people are 
not very high. It may be because of occupational pattern of the town, 
wherein a majority of population is engaged in agricultural pursuits (Jain, 
19661). It is generally believed that in an agrarian economy the parents 
generally do not want to send their children for higher education. In^ad, 
they prefer to use them as a helping hand in the agrifculture. It may be 
due to this fact that the educational aspirations of the Hindus were high, 
since a majority of Hindu respondents were engaged in non-agricultural 
pursuits. Thus, these differences in the two religioxjs groups appear to be 
due to diversity in their occupational differentiation. Furthermore, the low 
level of educational aspirations of the people, indicate that the pace of social 
mobility through education is still slow. 

Conclusion 

In the earlier part of this paper we had proposed two assumpitions and 
in the light of the foregoing analysis we can say that our assumptions 6re 
very correct. All the three factors were found to be related with the educa¬ 
tional aspirations of the household heads though the degree of relationsh’P 
was different between the two religious groups. According .to Sewell (Sewell 
et. al., 1957) the study of educational aspirations can help us in understand¬ 
ing the trend Of social mobility in a given society. From 'this angle, we 
fouind that the pace 'ol educational mobibtv is very low a$ the majority of 
the respondents had low educational aspirations. 
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Development of a Test to Measure the 
Leadership Style of Headmasters 

Shalini JBhogle 

The author describes in detail the development of a 
test to measure the leadership style of headmasters. 


The present paper discusses the detail; of the development of a test to 
measure the leadership style of high S(^xool headmasters. The test -was dev&> 
loped for use in an investigation on the factors influencing the acceptance 
of innovations by oUr high schools. Needless td say, the headmaster, evea 
of a government school, js an important element in the functioning of'a high 
school, especially in making it innovative and progressive. An imaginative 
headmaster may be a positive asset to the institution in this direction, -whiVa 
many headmasters are still far from playing this effectiye ro^^. A heiad-, 
master by virtue of his position is expected; to provide leadership to the 
Lnalitt^on. Therefore, the leadership style of the headmaster ■was selected 
as an important variable in the main study. 

Investigations On leadership Style have beten carried, out by many 
investigators in military (Jenkins, 1947), business (Kenneth, 1961),. and com¬ 
munity (Stogdill and Shartle, 1948) settings. But there have been relatively 
few iiivestigations on the leadership style of high school headmasters. Eyen 
after cotisiderable efforts, the present invest'gator found it impossible to lay 
her hands on any ready made test to measilire the leadership style of high 
school headmasters, and hence the need -was felt to develop the , present 
test.. ‘ "• . ' ■ ' , " 

The background 

This tool borrows the three leadership categories and their definitions- 
from the pioneering study of White and Lippitt (1943). But it differs from 
theip in a few major directiohs, liie deviation being built into the problem. 
IMike in lippitt^ study (1940) the leaderf and the group of -the prefehilt" 
sample is non-experimental and felatively permanent. 

Secondly, the headmaster is already placed in a ‘leadership’ position, for'’ 
reasons of seniority, contacts, etc,, which are extraneous to the leadership 
potential, and he has to discharge the leadership duties. The group usually - 
accepts him as a hierarchical leader 'without necessarily accepting him for; 
all that as a natural leader., Although the leadership styles ‘hutocra.tic’, ' 
‘democratic’ and’^‘daissez-faire’ have been postulated for conyeiiiencc,; thty; 
inerely indicate predominance of one style in a subject over the cfher two 
stylra. Since'any headmaster is seldoip a'Stereotype of a-pattibulaf •styles'’' 
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it was necessary to develop a tool that could help Ito indicate the normal bent 
of his personality under a given situation. After exploring several possi¬ 
bilities, and taking into account the nature of ’the main investigation, it was 
decided to develop a ‘situational test’. Such a test while rendering itself 
useful for a large-scale investigation, would at the same time yield responses 
more valid than the ordinary questionnaire. The present ‘situational’ type 
of test in which the subject is invited to play his natural role could perhapd 
be a satisfactory solution. 

Development 

The final form of th© present' situational test is actually the outcome of 
two previous forms attempting, each in its own way. to measure the leader^ 
ship style of the school headmaster. 

The Initial Draft 

The initial draft drew heavily upon Fredriksen’s (1962) in-basket rnndal 
('constructed to dtudy the leadership styles of business managers). A num¬ 
ber of situations that a headmaster normally faces were itemized in the 
form of letters, notes and memoranda from different sources like parents, 
assistant teachers, students, the school management committee, Extension 
Education Department, the Directorate of Public Instruction, etc. 'Diese 
items were intended to be presented to the headmaster in the form' of his 
■maih' in the in-tray. The headmaster would then be invited to dispose of 
these items in his customary manner, making customary endorsements, etc. 

This initial draft was in reality the result of wading through the actual 
mail in-basket of a selected half dozen headmasters and informal discu^ion 
'with'them on their responses to these letters. In the beginning the intern* 
ition was to request the headmasters to answer their in-basket tests by 
Iwrlting in' their responses exactly on the model of Fredriksen’s (1962) in- 
basket test. The difficulties in such a procedure were soon obvious. 'With 
write-ins, theo ’etically a large number of different responses were possih'jf 
and, with shades of variation, it would ■’’"vo h°pn difficult to assign a res¬ 
ponse accurately to any given category, autocratic, democratic, etc., without 
the investigator’s subjective element surruotitiously intervening. In view 
of this difficulty, the test needed to be modified. 

The Second Draft 

The actual letters and memoranda were, therefore, modified so as to 
represent a true letter that would bring out definite responses which! could 
be assigned to a category of any given style. 

The modified draft was sJ-jown to two headmasters for their opinion) re¬ 
garding the naturalness of the situation. This modified draft now consisted 
of^adtatement (representing an actual .situation) followed by) five responses, 
naVh response representing ohe style of leadership. At this stage, five res- ’ 
.. ponse choices were offered to the subjects to correspond to the following flVe- 
* styl^ of leaderships; autocratic, bureaucratic, laissez-faire, consultative and 
i To validate the test, the test draft along with definitions of the' 

five styles were sent to four experts in the field and they were invited to 
Bhy-if the choices truly represented the style as set fofth in the definittqn;'. 
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In the bpinion of the experts the five choices were not always mutually 
exclusive and in particular ‘autocratic’ overlapped with ‘bureaucratic’ and 
'democratic' with ‘consultative’. Therefore, the number of leaderslup styles 
were reduced io three and thus in effect White ind lippitt’s (1943) categories 
of leadership were accepted as also their ddinitions of these styles. 

The Third Dratt 

The third draft, whach now consisted of 16 situations each abcompaniedt 
by three response styles and the accepted definitions of each style, was now 
posted to 60 workers in the field of education and psychology for validation. 
Thirty persons returned the questionnaires with their comments and 
suggestions. The experts were requested to put a tick mark (v ) against the 
response style which they thought was compatible with the accompanying 
detinition for the particular style, and a cross (x) where it was hot com¬ 
patible. The experts’ opinions were then tabulated. Table 1 shows the 
distribution of the experts’ opinion in the percentage form. 

TABUi 1 


J’erctHiage dlsirtbution of compatibk choices for vie three sty es of leadership 


Item No. 

Democratic 

Autocratic 

Laissez Gairb 

1 . 

95 

85 

85 

2. 

< 85 

100 

90 

3. 

100 

100 

70 

**4, 

90 

65 

SO 

*5. 

75 

70 

55 

6. 

75 

100 

90 

7. 

90 

95 

90 

**8. 

80 

70 

75 

*9. 

75 

90 

85 

10. 

95 

95 

95 

***11. 

85 

90 

65 

12. 

95 

80 

95 

13. 

100 

100 

100 

14. 

90 

100 

95 

15. 

85 

90 

75 

*16. 

70 

85 

- 30 


*It6ms rejected in the final draft on pounds of low compatibility 
**ltems reworded in the final draft to increase autocratic bias 
***Item rejected aa repetitive 

It was necessary at this stage to develop a criterion for compatibility 
and the percentage of 75 per cent and above was decided as suitable. Elevep 
Diems satisfied this criterion and showed 75 per cent of compatibility for all 
the three tbsponse styles. Item numbers 4 and 3. showing 90 per cent, 65 
per cent and 60 per '(;ent». and 60 pet cent, 70 per cent and 75|i per cent coih-'' 
patibility, respectively, were ithen slightly reworded to increase the auto¬ 
cratic bias. Items S and ,16 were rejected on grounds of very low com¬ 
patibility. Item 11 could have been brought to the level of other items bu| 
it was felt to be repetitive of another iltem and was therefore rejected. 
The final draft of-'fhe-duostionnaire is given in the Appendix. 
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The Pilot Testing .. 

This dtaft was-now posted to 40 high school headmasters working m 
Hyderabad District. Twenty-one usable forms were received in a period of 
45 days. These were tabulated in a manner such that the number of “autvl. 
cratic’, 'democr:atic’ and Taissez faire’ scores for every person and each item 
could be easily 'counted. 

Tor convenience every style was uniformly scored as 1 for a unit item. 
JThus a person gets a score of‘x’ democratic, ‘y’ autocratic and'z’ laissez faire 
to make a total of 13 items. The frequencies obtained were then converteiT 
to percentages out of the maximum possible of 21 for any category. 

TABLE 2 

distribution of the three styles for the 13 situations 
Seeual Democratic Autocratic Laissez faire 


No. 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

1. 

7 

33% 

14 

66% 

0 


2. 

15 


4 

18-8% 

2 

9-4% 

18-8% 

3. 

12 

5 

23-8% 

4 

4. 

16 

76-2% 

2 

9'4% 

3 

14-3% 

5. 

10 

47-6% 

11 

52 

28-6% 

0 


6, 

13 

62% 

6 

2 

94% 

7. 

19 

90% 

1 

5% 

1 


8. 

18 

85-7% 

3 

14-3% 

14-3% 

0 

_ 

9. 

9 

42-9% 

3 

9 

42*9% 

38 *1% 

10. 

12 

57'1% 

1 

5% 

8 

11. 

19 

90% 

2 

9-4% 

23-8% 

14-3% 

0 

— 

12. 

16 

76-2% 

5 

0 

_ 

13. 

15 

21-4% 

3 

1 

5% 

This distribution shows that Items 7, 8 and 11 tend to elicik 

strong demo- 


cratic responses or tend to be more desirable socially than the corresponding 
autocratic and laissez-faire styles. Hence the choices for the democratic 
style were rewarded in such a way that the element of the social desirabilityi 
in thefee items could be reduced so that theyi would appear more as 
natural responses. 

This revised form was now accepted as final. Sin'ce the main study 
lyas inltended to be carried out on a school, accompanied by sub-studies' 
■’fpr teachers and headmasters, the sample had to be restricted only to 30 
..jS'ciHoolSi.and therefore to only 30 headmasters. ,, , 

Final Teeing , , 

' The final form was personally handed over to 30 school! headmasters. 
They represented government schools, private' schools and aided schools, and 
varied in age from 35 to 60 years and hadi a teaching experince of 10 to' 
'^40 years. Their responses were tabulated as in the tnlot study and it was, 
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naticed that the responses followed a similar-pattern as in the pilot test. 
Table-3 shows the responses of 30 headmasters for the-13 sittiafiong' with' 
the corresponding percentages for the pilot sample. 

TABLE 3 


Responses of 20 Headmasters for 13 situations 


Items 

DsMOCRA-nc 

Autocratic 

LaISSEZ TAIRE 


Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

I 

12 

40-00% 

33 -00% 

16 

53-3 % 
66-0% 

2 

(0 0) % 

2 

28 

93-3 % 
♦71-4 % 

1 

3-3% 

18-8 % 

1 

3-3 % 
*9-4 % 

3 

23 

76-6 % 
*57-1 % 

4 

13 3 % 
-23-8 % 

3 

10-10% 

*18 8 % 

4 

27 

90-0 % 
*76-2 % 

3 

10-10% 

•9’4 

0 

*14-3 % 

’ Ti » * J 

, >, I. ^ 

5** 

24 

80-0 % 
■*47-6 % 

4 

13-3 % 
*52-4 % 

2 

0 

6-6 % 

6 

23 

76-6 % 
*62-0 % 

5 

16-6 % 
•28-6 % 

2 

0-0 

6-6 % 

7 

22 

73-3 % 
*90-10% 

6 

20-0 % 

* 5 -0 % 

2 

6-6 % 

*5-0 % 

8 

24 

80-0 % 
*85-7 % 

S 

16-6% 
*14-3 % 

' 1 

3-3% ■ 

0-0 % 

. 9 

13 

43-3 % 
*42 -9 % 

7 

22-2 % 
*14-3 % 

10 

33-0 % 

*42 -0 % 


22 

73-3 % 
*57-1 % 

4 

13-3 % 

* 5-0 % 

2 

6-6 % 

O’O 

11 

26 

86-7 % 
*90-10% 

3 

10-0 % 

9 -4' % 

1 

3-3 %. 

0-0 %,-.,,, 

12*-* 

2 

3-3 % 
*76-2 % 

24 

, 80 -0 % 
-*23-8-% 

; 4 

■ 0-0„%,’ 

13 

27 

90-0 % 
*71-4 % 

2 

‘6-6 % ' 
*14-3 % 

L. -j,. - - 

, ,/<>£ 


*Coriesponding value for the same items in-thepilot study ” 

**Items whose value shows a very Istge deviation from the corresponding values for the pilots 


Results ' ■ 

A comparison of the two test responses shows that, on the whole, 
the test for the two samples follows* a imiform pattern in the two 
samples except for Items 5 and 12 which show marked deviations in 
the two styles; the ‘denQQcr?dic’ and the ‘aulocraiic’. (The numbers with 
the asterisks show" the fdfc&nlage ohtaih'ed in the earlier sample.) 
The range for the democratic responses was from 4 to 12 with a- 
median of 9.75. Henhe it was assumed’ that all those- headmasters-. wfi.h 
score of 10 and above for the 'democratic' style could be called as “democratic 

77 
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headmasters’ and thbse with 9 and' below as less democratic headmasters 
On the basis of this categorization, 16 out of 30 turned out to be ‘democratic’. 

Similarly, the range for the ‘autocratic’ style was from 0 to 8 with a 
median of 2.3. Therefore, all the headmasters with a score of 3 and above 
for ‘autocratic’ style responses could *be called as ‘autocratic headmasters’. 

On the same lines a certain number of headmas-ters could be rai ia t} 
as 'laissez-faire headmasters’. But these laissez-faire headmasters were, 
in reality, ‘non-leaders' in a nominal leadership situation without the 
decision-making prerogatives of a headmaster. In actual practice, the 
power rested with others who used the headmaster as a ‘front’. The 
laissez-faire-style responses are mainly constructed to find out this type 
of headmaster. 

Discussion 

The results show that the items corresponding to the democratic style 
of leadership were selected to a far greater extent than the autocratic 
'ttyle nnd, some may, therefore, conclude that the test is biased and 
the so-called democratic style possessed an element of social desir¬ 
ability, But this 'conclusion may not be necessarily warranted. 

It is possible that a good majority of present-day headmasters are 
democratic or at least tend to be democratic. This was to a certain 
extent confirmed by observation of the behaviour of the headmasters 
in their dealings with their teachera. Further, discussions with teachers 
also tended to confirm the results of the test. It was, however, found 
very difficult to quanti^ Ithe ratings of teachers. This type of validation 
had to be informal. 

There was a similar difficulty in finding the reliability of the test. 
It Wifi not possible dto construct a parallel form similar to the earlier 
one. The number of items was only 13 with 3 different choices and the 
splitrhalf reliability was impossible. The only possible procedure left 
Was the test—retedt reliability, which involved requestmg the same 
persons to re-do the test. The headmasters were requested to fill in 
the same forms again, but the behaviour style of the first four or 
five persons contacted was disappointing. They uniformly hesitated to 
go through the test and told the investigator that they had given 
careful attention and a good amount of thought to the test while 
answering it earlier; they did not think they would ^ift from their 
previous opinions within a period of two months. It may, however, 
he possible for further workers to select a uniform parallel sample- 
and study the results. 
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APPENDIX 


INSIBUOnOMS: In the following I have made an attempt to collect a lew 
representative models of the various letters and notes that you as a headmaster 
may he receiving in your offlee. You may he reacting to these letteip in your 
own personal way depending,'on the type of the letter and the existing conditions, 
in your school. These oonlld be Innumerable, but for my convenience 1 have 
framed only three statements for each. Please read them and put a mark 
against the statement of the action which you would have taken, fon the presented 
situation. If yon thiiik none of these could by your possible reactions please try 
to find one that appeals nearest to your choice, make a mark against it in the 
answer sheet provided. Please do not omit any item. 


1, Ip, ordear-to attend , a .wprkshop meant for headmasters, you are to be away 
1 from .theannual examination of the school and 
new admisslbfis’wotkd'j^ecbodihcted during this period, It is not compulsory 
for you to attend the workshop.- 


A. 


I Bhalif . scfabbl.'miaitiigement to make suitable arrangements in 

my ■abii^"^*'’i^$ti|&9'iih'6f'worksbop.' 

■< ' -wSiV,' ' "i*' Vj*'" 'i 

: 'Tg-f' 

I),' f ri' 
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B. I shall attend the workshop, our teachers are well experienced. They 
can run the school quite efficiently even in my absence. I shall distribute 
the charges amongst the teachers and the assistant headmaster will be 
in over all charge, 

C An headmaster worth his salt cannot be away from the school tax g 
long period of lour months especially at the time of examination and 
admissions. If it were a shorter period, the assistant headmaster would 
have managed it. In this case I will not attend it. 

2. The Director of Public Instruction has written to you, to undertake the 
' responsibility of housing and organising a training camp with participants 

from 10 schools, during the December vacation. Your teachers are very 
reluctant to have it in your school. You are expected to reply to the DP.l, 

A. I shall write to the D.P.I. that the School will undertake the responsibility, 
and shall tell the teachers that they have to organise the camp whether 
they like it or not. 

B. If the teachers are not willing then headmaster cannot do any thing. I 
shall have to write to the D.P.I. that the school cannot organise the 
camp because the teachers are not wanting it. 

C. The organisation of a camp is a creative activity. The school and the 
staff are likely to get some opportunity to learn how to organise a 
camp. So, 1 shall discuss with the teachers to make it possible as 
good as they can. 

3. One of the assistant teachers has suggested a new way of scheduling the 
work-load ot teachers through a committee ol teachers. 

A. If the teachers come forward to manage their own work through a joint , 
cooperative system, I shall' join them in the enterprise and shall welcome 
such an initiative as it provides sharing ol experience and ideas. 

B. I consider, it will make things difficult for me to maintain discipline 
amongst the teachers. Afterall scheduling the work-load is headmaster's ’ 
duty and, I do not want others to do it lor me. I cannot accept such 
a proposal. 

C. Scheduling is not so important as to require my attention. If the teachers 

want to decide what should be done let them decide. I shall approve;, 
the plan. ' < 

4. The governing body of the school is of the opinion, that you as an headmas|er ,i 
did not use sufficient tact in handling students strike, and consequently tlie,;i 
school was put to considerable loss and damage. They have asked you 1h,v 
send in your explanation 11 any. , '-7^ 

A. I will explain that in meeting the situation I have been continuously ih'., 

I touch with my colleagues for adopting a suitable course of action. Andl 

\ ■ I think it was the best under the circumstances of which I assume tijef 

full responsibility. . 

B, I considered it was futile to meet the agitated students, they were in ||| 
violent mood. Nothing better was possible in the situation. 
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C,, With all- the power that I -have as' an headmaater,' I triad to suppiress 
the Students, but apparently the students were out of control. Of course 
I feel that deterrent punishment should have been given, 

5. You receive a request from some brilliant students of the final year class 
that they want some extra coaching for the coming Public Examination in 
order to secure higher ranks. 

A. It is difficult to arrange such classes as, I cannot impose additional 
burden on the teachers under the existing rules. So let the students 
make their own arrangements. 

B. I shall encourage the students for this initiative, but tell them that I 
like to discuss the matter with the other teachers and possibly the 
teachers’ committee may find a way out. 

C. Since, rank holders are a matter of prestige to the school I shall send 
a circular to the teachers assigning some of them for the extra coaching 
class. 

3 A lady teacher had a delivery early in the summer vacation. She has 
apphed for maternity leave from the date of re-opening of the school alter 
the summer vacation. The rule governing the maternity leave is rather 
vague, (as to when this period of two months should commence) and much 
depends on your discretion, 

A. The teacher has had enough rest when she needed it, and she should 
join the school on completion of two months from the date of delivery. 

B. I have to find out from her how many days of leave she thinks she 
would need, after the reopening, and if It is reasonable shall h^p her 
to have It. 

C. I do not think I have much to do in this case. 1 shall simply recommend 
the application for two months of maternity leave. 

7. A very Influential member of the school mangement asks you to admit his 
below normal child in your School. In admission is likely to affect tile 
discipline of the class and so the class teacher has advised you against this 
admission. You know the admission would help the school in getting more 
grants. 

A I think it would be in the interest of the school to admit the child, one 
dull child in the class will not affect ,the class materially. But the 
grant will surely be helpful for the- school and could even be used to 
improve many such children. 

B. I shall circulate the lettqp among other teachers for their opinion and 
shall ask the. Asssist^nt/Ble^Sl ^^Bter to* decide in the matter. 

C. I shall ask a competml teacher' to study the child carefully. On the 
merit of report the class teacher and I shall jointly take the decision, 
if the child should be admitted or not. ■ 

si' 
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8. You get ^ letter from a parent that his son was beaten up by bigger and 
■stronger dassmate for refusing to do the home-work for him. On inquiries 
you find that the complaint was valid, 

A. Quarrels among the students are numerous and so often that a single 
headmaster of such a big Institution cannot afford to waste time In 
investigating them However, I shaU try to speak to the miscreant and 
inform the father accordingly. 

B. I Shan mete out severe pimishment to the bigger boy and warn him 
that in case he misbehaves again, he would be rusticated. 

C. I shah discuss the incident with the dass as a whole and also discuss 
with the teacher for finding ways such that the two boys are able to 
do their home work themselves. 

■I 

9. You receive an application from your assistant teacher requesting you to :> 
relieve him of his job as he has secured a better one elsewhere. You did 
not know that the teacher had applied elsewhere. Rules require, that, 
application for any job should be sent through you. If the teacher is relieved 
now, teaching would greately suHer. 

A. I shall call for the explanation, of the teacher and teU. him that he cannot 
be relieved, as he did not apply through proper channel. I do not 
want the school work to suffer and shall warn him, that in future 
applications should' be sent through the Headmaster, 

B. The teacher is to be relieved as it is a better job. I cannot ask him to. 
continue when he is not willing. I shall explore what alternative 
arrangements could be made to relieve him. 

C. The teacher should see the Secretary of the Hanging Committee and 
get his clearance. Personally I do not have any objection, afterall, no 
one is indispensible. 

10. You have received a note from the Students’ Union of your School (obviously 
under outside inspiration) that they would go on strike if the evaluatiani.^ 
of the examination papers is not made more leniently. 

A. I shall sit with the students to discuss with them about the suitablei j 
action regarding evaluatiem. To me strike is not the problem, problem is \ 

their dissatisfaction about evaluation. 'i 

,'v,i 

B. I shall Inform the Students’ Union that If they went on strike or catt^e;^^ 
any disturbance severe disciplinary action will be taken against then.,'.4 

C. I shall send the note to the governing body of the school and the Par^hl'fl 

Teacher Association as, I consider the decision of what is to be done Ia'I 
such situation is upto them. ‘‘J 

11. The governing body of the school considers that some weak students 
extra coaching in some subjects beyond the school hours and you 
make arrangements for it. You apprehend some resistance to this idea 

■*' Some-teachers. 
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they can volunteer to do the work by rotation, I shall also try to impress 
them that, the teachers credit lies in' pulling a backward student up 
and here is an opportunity for them. 

B, Teachers are full time employees of the school and it is a part of their 
duty to teach the subject w^, it affects the school performance. They 
should attend to these backward children, 

C. Shall forward the letter to the assistant he admas ter to make suitable 
arrangements for these children. If there is something that I can do, I 
shall do so, 


12. You heard a rumour that a certain teacher is very communal in his approach 
towards pupils. On preliminary inquiries, you understand that although 
there is exaggeration yet there was some truth in it. You also discover 
that communal tendencies were present in some other teachers also. 

A. 1 think, as a free citizen every person has his own ways of thlkning 
and I cannot go on correcting individual opinions or modes of thinking. 

B. I shall convene a meeting of the teachers to discuss about communalism. 
Shall firmly point out that communalism is not conducive in a school 
situation. It is an unhealthy feature. 

C. I shall call each of the teachers and tell him that there is absolutdy 
no place for communal feeling in my school. If I find any body com¬ 
munal I can become ruthless to outcast such a person. 


13. The assistant headmaster of the school who happens to be your colleague 
and friend over a long period of time suggests you in writing that the 
school teachers and students would ^ow remarkable progress in their 
achievements if you reduce your check on them. 


A. I can never trust my assistants and students. The assistant headmaster 
is too good to be a leader. I think he does not know that school would 
be a big mess if I do not check constantly. 

B. As a headmaster as I think I was expected to take rounds, I used to 
go round but if that is a problem I may stop going around. 

C. I have always been thinking for the progress of my school. I think I 

should try out this suggestion for a fortnight to see the results. H 
there is a worth while progress I shall willingly follow this suggestion. 
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Construct Validity of Bloom’s Taxonomy 

Haribhai G. Besai 


Since its publicat%on in 1956, Bloom’s Taxonony hat 
been extensively used in developing curricula, tests 
and teaching methods. In this paper the author 
outlines an experimental design to find out whether 
an empirical foundation for the widespread use of 
the Taxonomy does exist. 


The Taxonomy of Educational Objectives Handbook I: Cognitive Domain 
(Bloom, et ol, 1956) is a device for ckssifying educational objectives accord¬ 
ing to the cognitive processes which reputedly underlie the achievement 
of them. The handbook was devised by university examiners who needed 
a method for classifying test items so that communication on testing matters 
could be facilitated. 

Handbook 1: Cognitive Domain consists of a classification scheme in 
which a large number of educational objectives have been classified and 
the evaluation techniques appropriate to each class ahd subdivision presented 
and discussed. The six cognitive process levels, from least to most complex, 
are: (1) Knowledge, (2) Comprehension, (3) Application, (4) Analysis, (5) 
Synthesis, and (B) Evaluation. The processes are claimed to be hierarchical 
and cumulative. Each process is divided into subprocesses. For example,' 
Synthesis is subdivided into': (i) productioix of a unique communication, (ii) 
production of a plan, or proposed set of operations, and (iii) derivation of 
a set of abstract relations. 

Hypothesis to be Tested 

We will discuss here a scheme of testing one particular hypothesis per¬ 
taining to the Taxonomy. The hypothesis under consideration is: "The 
arrangement of categories (in the Taxonomy) is hierarchical and the 
hierarchy iS cumulaltive, i.e., any category includes the processes of all 
lower-order categbries plus a unique component" 

The hypothesis assumes that the processes are cognitive and that they 
are learned behaviours. Along with the authors, we presume that the 
processes transcend subject-matter content. 

Why Test the Hypothesis 

Since its publication in 1956, the Taxonomy has been extensively uSed 
by develoj^rs of curricula, tests and teaching methods. It has been used bys 
the Biological Sciences Curriculum Study Group and also by some of tbdl 
California school systems. Some use by industrial psychologists in clasSifyingfit 
training tasks is also reported. An extensive programme for modification'm 
the secondary school curriculum in India, on the basis of the Taxonomn 

(' 84 ..' 
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has been in progress since 1958. Many books have been written on the basis 
of this Taxonomy. The Taxonomy has had a tremendous impact on the 
educational world and is regarded as a useful tool in many areas of 
education 

Though the Taxonomy is extensively used, research furnishing an 
empirical foundation for the usage is lacking. We should find out whether 
the empirical foundation does exist. For example, if the categories are not 
hierarchical and cumulative, our training experiences based on it will be 
invalid, and the usefulness of the Taxonomy will be clouded. 

Experimewtal Design 

A. Eesponse Measures 

We will have two response measures: (1) the process response—whether 
the desired cognitive process is used by the subject, and (2) the product 
measure—whether the subject gives the "correct" response. 

Ri Process 

/ 

Stimulus S 


(Item stem posing a problem) \ 

Ri Product 

The item stem poses a problem, the solution of which theoretically 
requires the subject to master the relevant content and to manipulate it 
With the relevant memtal process. The response is the interaction of the 
application of a mental process to a unit of subject matter content. 

B. Steps Involved in the Procedure 

1. Let us experiment on a group Of say, 100 subjects. Let this be a 
normal group so that they display a wide range of ability and Some of 
them are able to work with higher cognitive processes. 

2. Because a Solution to an item is contingent on both content and 
process and because the process is the variable to be measured, it is 
obligatory to equalize knowledge over subjects. If we plan to measure a 
particular item and if the subject had learned the solution to this item in 
the past, he will ohly need to recall and that will put the item on the 
bottom (knowledge) level. Thus content must he controlled'. 

All the subjects should be exposed to the content at the ssme time; 
and the content should be equally new for all the subjects. One way to do 
this would be to introduce, at the time of the test, the content which' ,iS 
equally unfamiliar to students. We'can preface the test with a rb'a’difl'g * 
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passage. Another approach to control the content would be to use program¬ 
med material. (The other possibilities also exist. Wie can select content 
which obviously had been already overlearned by the subjects. Or, we can 
instruct subjects in a content uhtil they reached a predetermined level of 
mastery prior to administering Taxonomy-type tests. But both these 
approaches are not very practical.) 

3. Write items deliberately to elicit certain processes from students. 
After the items are written, ask five judges to independently classify the 
items according to major levels of the Taxohomy. (Two questions will have 
to be considered here; Do the judges have the same frame of 
reference ? Can some test items be solved by several process ?). 

4. Select one “idea” in the content and construct six items cover¬ 
ing the six processes. This kind of item construction will lend to 
definite dependency relationships among obtained scores. We should 
construct items covering venous “ideas". 

5. Let us consider the format of the “product” response measure. 
In other words we are now concerned about the type of items to( 
be used. If we construct objective tests (shy, multiple-choice items), 
the problem of objective scoring will be solved. There is a fear that 
the subjects can “work backwards" in multiple-choice items, and in 
that case other processes come into play in place of the processes 
we had anticipated. 

It is likely that writing items for Synthesis and Evaluation 
in multiple-choice format proves almost impossible. Regarding Evan 
luation the authors say, 

the types of evaluation discussed here are not frequently used in secondary 
or collegiate examinations.. . Perhaps the greatest value of the Taxonomy... 
is in pointing to the need ... of testing techniques far measuring com-' 
petence in evaluating documents, material and works. (Bloom, et. al., 
1956, p. 195.) 

I 

For the time being the free-response format will have to be 
used. In that case, analysis of multiple types of responses will have 
to be done. 


Because the Synthesis and Evaluation processes are critically^'', 
important and because of the nearly predictable unacceptance of .' 
survey ' ins'truments . which include free-response items, it seemsf 


especially appropriate to conduct research on itern writing techniques !, 
and formats which might make these processes amenable to multiple^.*, 
choice-assessment. 

, 6. Gollect verbalwations from the subject while he is solving 

a -ijtem.' This can'be done by asking the subject to verbalize (before '.|S 
hsOphpne) ■ while' solving the problem so that his thinking cah'i“‘W 
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recorded. This “thinking aloud" technique of collecting data is time- 
consuming but can be tried This will give us the process response 
measure. 

7. Appoint judges—well-trained and with hdgh inter-rater reliability— 
to determine whether in fact the subject’s thinking manifests the 
cognitive process expected on a particular item. 

8. Select and use appropriate statistical methods to analyse the 
results. 

The following Characteristics (in results) are expected: 

1. The mean scores on the categories should decrease as the com- 
olexlty of the category increases. (If some category does not fit' in, 
we might conclude that that category is misplaced.)! 

2. Appropriate analysis of the intercorrelation matrix of category 
scores should reveal simplical structure as described in ihe Guttman 
Radex Technique. (According to Guttmans simplex theory, if a group 
of tests differ only in complexity, then 

Tik = Tij rjfc where i < j > k. 

Adjacent categories of the Taxonomy should be more highly correlated 
than non-adjacent pairs of categories and the correlations should 
decrease as the distance between categories increases 

3. Factor analysis of the intercorrelation matrix should reveal 
a structure consisting of a unique factor loading only on the eva¬ 
luation subtests, a general factor, and four group factors which might 
be named Comprehension, Application, Analysis and Synthesis. 

Practical Implications op the Research 

Suppose that as a result of this research and subsequent large- 
scale research we have been able to prove that the arrangement of 
categories of cognitive processes hierarchical and that the hierarchy 
is cumulative. In that case the following ■will be the practical implications. 

1. We will be able to build batteries of tests having Taxonomy-type 
tests. 

2. With the help of factor analysis we will be able to determine 
how each subtest (corresponding to processes) loads on intelligence tests. 

3. Perhaps we will be able to develop regression equations! (involving 
the processes) for efficiency required in various kinds of jobs. 

4 Perhaps we will be able to develop a battery of tests based oiif, 
the Taxonomy that can work aS a screening instrument for colleg^^.- 
entrance. This battery may perform the- same type_ of fMetioi^^',; 
•as the Graduate Record Examination and the Millet Analogies Test ub- .S'f A, 
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B. Investigations might be taken to determine if the upper levels 
of the Taxonomy are more highly related to standard measures of 
creativity than are mental ability scores related to such measures. 

6. Investigations might be taken to determine the relation between 
Taxpnomy-type test performance and intelligence, and reasoning 
Ibility; and to determine if students whose scores are not consistent 
W^th the cumulative hypothesis differ in intelligence and reasoning ability 
from students whose scores are consistent. 

7. Investigations might be taken to determine if “successful" tsachers 
could be discriminated from unsuccessful teachers on the basis of upper . 
levels of the Taxonomy when intelligence is held constant. 

8. Future research which makes use of the Taxonomy may reveal some 
of the psychological relations among the diiferent classes of objectives and 
the extent to which transfer and retention differ among the major types of 
objective.'!. 

9. It would provide a sound basis to develop sequential educational 
programmes intended for the systematic development of increasingly more 
complex objectives. 

10. It would provide a novel theoretical framework to consider certain 
educational problems; for example, educational underachievement could be 
explainable on the basis Of cognitive disability. 

11. If it can be demonstrated that each succeeding level of the Taxonomy 
is explainable by an increasingly larger set of aptitudes, then a new research 
avenue will be opened which might lead to the deliberate development of 
broad aptitudes and perhaps the experunehtal creation, through novel 
instructional programmes, of aptitudes which have not yet been identified. 
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fncorporation by Students of Teachers’ 
Values: A Study of the Student- 
Teacher Relationship 

Rmesh C. Dixit 
Deo Dutt Sharma 


The authors discuss a study undertaken to examine 
the student-teacher relationship in terms of value 
incorporation. The Allport-Vernon scale of values 
was administered to 100 university students and their 
teachers. The authors report that the male tea¬ 
chers significantly differed from female teochers on 
religious value. The male students differed signi;^ 
cantly from female students on theoretical aesthetic 
economic and political values. Other interesting sex 
differences are also reported, The data have been 
interpreted in terms of value incorporation. 


One of the more significant psychological developments of contemporary 
Indian society would appear to he the relatively fiuid state of the teachen- 
student relationship. Within a single generation, significant changes have 
taken place in the traditional conceptions of what is thel teacher's role and 
what is the student's. Whether such changes have been abrupt enough to 
be considered a cultural revolution or sufficiently gradual to be. simply 
degrees of cultural variation is difficult to judge. In eiljier case, however,';, 
this changed and changing cultural pattern, has a number of impllcationsf andf. 
possible effects that bear directly on individual, group and institutiouail 
behaviours. In this connection such questions as the following might be', 
asked; What are ■some of these changes of values that have taken place in 
the teacher-student relationship? Have such changes been more pronounced 
In the students than in the teachers? How have' these changes affected !the 
life adjustment? What about the effect on students and teachers at the 
present time and in the years ahead? These are just a few of the probleihs' 
in the area of the student-teacher relationship and value adjustment that 
need to be studied and investigated. 

It is usually assumed that what goes on among indents in a classrborhV’ 
is dependent to a major degree upon the presenhe of a teacher—a teacher 
whtjse role is to provide leadership in 'learning' activities at which , the 
students themselves are initiates, unprepared without assistance to determine 
appropriate goals or to select and employ suitable ways and means oif 
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attaining such goals. The teacher, by virtue of education and experience, 
4a expected to be able to guide and assist his students in the acquisitjon 
of usable knowledge, groUp approved attitudes and value systems. 

Qualitatively, at least, the logic of this argument appears sound, i.e., the 
student’s values are a function of the teacher’s values, the teacher being a 
necessary, though not sufficient, condition for purposeful and productive 
studerlt performance. This phenomenon is referred to as ‘value incorporation' 
which is based upon the teachers ability to command desired goal^states 
of the student. The student’s assimilation of the teacher's values in his 
selSf-lideals would be related to his {self-conceptualization and social 
adjustment. 

The present paper Is primarily directed toward a study of the student- 
teacher relationship in terms of value incorporation. 

Method 


Subject 

A sample of 100 subjects was randomly selected from the University ot 
Jodhpur, Jodhpur, 'Ihe sample consisted of 50 students (25 male and 25 
female) and 50 teachers (25 male and 25 female). Their average age was 21.'e, 
19.8, 38.48 and'2S.16 years, respectively. The only restriction placed upon the 
population was that they should have been attending the University for 
more than a year. Freshmen were excluded. 

There were no statistically significant differences between the students 
(male and female) and teachers (male and female) in terms of patterns of 
geographical origin, family religious orientaEtion, extra-curricular activities 
and the faculty (Arts, Science and Commerce) of their study. 

Procedure 

For measuring values, a scale of values, developed by Bbatnagar 1963 
in Hindi, on the lines of Allport-Vernon-Lindzey scale of values, was used. 
The scale, as reported, is not an adaptation of the Allpoi'it-Vernon-Lindzey 
scale in Hindi as almost all the items are constructed afresh. The phychologlcal 
content of the scale, however, remains the same in the sense that all the 
items measure the same six values in the same order. The test has firstly 
been tried on fifty students ito check the language content of test. The split- 
half reliabilities which were found are; theoretical'".'71, aesthetic".84, 
economic“1.718, social".60 political=.76, religious".65. The validity of the 
scale has been computed by only one method, i.e., by correlating individual 
items with the total score on each respective value-scale. 

The Scale was administered individually and in the group on students 
and teachers. Each of the subjects took about 50 to 55 minutes time to 
complete the test. Special care was taken to keep uniformity in giving 
th^ .instructions. 

Results 

' Although a review of pertinent literature by Tancock (1960) has 
fip|gested tl^at boys and girls in a society undergo different experiences in 
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socialization, tjiere were onjy few values for which the sex of the respondent 
made any difference. Out of the six values, the male teachers have scored 
high on the religious value and have differed significantly (p <.01) from the 
female teachers. 

Much more significant differences have been found in between the 
male and female students, than the teachers. The boys have, interestingly, 
scored high on theoretical (p < .001) and political values (p < 0 01) and girls 
have surpassed them on aesthetic (p < .05) and economic values (p < .05). 

These sex differences have a considerable importance from the point 
of view of experiences in socialization. In India the boys are given ai great 
'deal of[ freedom to take 'an active part in politics and girls are generally 
inhibited from taking any interest ip outdoor activities. 

Table 3 shov.'s the differences in values between the girl students and 
their female teachers. The female teachers have scored significantly higher 
on theoretical value (p < .001) than their female students, while the female 
students scored higher on social value than their female teachers. Modern 
education seems to have made a considrahle impact upon the girl students 
end has changed their values, whereas their female teachers remained 
unaffected. Thus, on theoretical and religious values both differ 
significantly. 

Girls, as compared with their male teachers showed significant 
differences on theoretical value (p <,06). As seen in Table 4, the male teachers 
like the female ones, have scored higher on this value than the girls. 
Interestingly, the boysitoo have .scored high on this value. As such 
University girls have shown no dominant interest in the 'discovery of truth'. 
They are less empirical, less critical, and less rational in their approach. 

The boys have differed significantly from their female teachers on 
aesthetic, economfc and political values They were scoring higher on 
nolitical values than the female teachers, and the female teachers scored 
higher on aesthetic and economic values Ithan the male students. 
Exammmg Table's 4 and 5. it cannot be said that the opposite-sex Situation 
facilitates the process of value incorporation. 

The male students as compared with the male teachers indicated (Table 
6) significant differences on political value, p ^ 001. There again, the male 
students were scoring much higher than their male teachers. 

To summarize, the following results were obtained: 

1. Male teachers differed significantly (p <c .01) on religious value from 
the female teachers. 

2 The male students differed significantly from the female students on 
theoretical value (p <001), political values (p<.001) and aesthetic and' 
economic values (p < 05). - ' 

3. The female dtudents differed significantly from their female teachers 
on theoretical value (p < .001) and social value (p < .05). 
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4. Singnificant differences were found between the male tea'chers and 
girls on theoretical value (p <.01). 

5. The male students differed from their female teachers on aesthetic; 
economic and political values. 

6. The male students differed significantly from their male teachers on 
political value (p <.001) only. 


Discussion 

The differences in value in between the boys and girls are difficult to 
explain in (terms of any curricular differences between the sexes. Pemales, 
on the whole, tend to be more oriented to conformity and sociability—^to doing 
things to please others. Because of their close attachmenl to a group, 
because of their initial personality disposition, and because they are more 
open-minded and receptive to new ideas than males, ft is quite conceivable 
that females will be influenced or affectedl to a greater degree than males % 
the mores and demands of the peer group as well as of the teachers. 

Males are less traditional-value oriented and more political-value 
oriented. In other words, they are less inner-directed and more outer- 
directed. They are less absolute in their moral, religious and ethical values 
leading to less respect fbr law, rules and regulations ahd a less optimistic 
outlook for their future. They have, however, developed greater interest in 
political matters and social issues. 

The fact of the students scoring higher on the political value than their 
teachers may be explained in terms of their pre-adult socialization. Most of 
these students were born during 1947, the year India achieved political inde¬ 
pendence. Linton (1945) holds that an individual's values are intimately re¬ 
lated to his previous experience, particularly the experintes he has undergone 
earlier in life during *the process of socialization within the family. 

The University teachers have scored higher on theoretical value! and the 
girls have scored higher on social value than their teachers. These two values 
are opposed to each other. The young college-going girls are more enthu¬ 
siastic to adopt new values because they are more restless than hoys are td 
attain equal status with men and “participate with them in social affairs”. 
They care more for the “love of people” than the “love of truW the point on 
which their male and female teachers differ from them. University teachers 
see their highest values in form and harmony and have a dominant interest 
ip the discovery of truth. They have more of social restraint and self-coni-, 
trill, which incorporates the basic Indian ouitlook that a teacher must have. 

The most dominant value in University boys is political value, as in the case 
of girls it is the social one. This sort of situalion can be explained on the 
basis of University boys wanting more opportunities for interacting with lie 
Government which has failed to provide jobs to many educated young men 
Thus it might be the feeling of economic insecurity and uncertainty that 
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motivates them .to treat politics as a “side business” to their education 
However, further research would be needed to prove the hypothesis that the 
political value among University male students is a function of economic 
Insecurity and uncertainly regarding jabs. 

The theoretical position emphasizing “incorporation" in which the values 
tom l^xepiied on the hleis of .their “objective capacity to enhance ego^atoa 
without forming any emotional tie” to the model, would predict a great de^ 
of the student-teacher relationship in terms of values. Thus the data provide 
partial confirmation for this theoretical pdsition. 
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Relationship between Old (1956) and 
New (1966) Norms for Goodenough’s 
Draw-a-Man Test (Pramila Pathak’s 
Indian Adaptation) on Normal 
and Retarded Children' 

S. K. Majumdar 


While dealing mith children in the child clinic ot 
B. M. Institutej Ahneddbad, the author found that 
the revised (1966) noms of Pramila Pathak's Indian 
Adaptation of Goodenough's Dratn-a-Man Test 
yielded higher I.Q.’s with retarded children than the 
old (1956) norms. To investigate this the author 
conducted the study discussed in this paper. He 
found that for retarded children the new norms give 
significantly higher I.Q/s than the old norms, but for 
normal children the difference between the two 
norms is not statistically significant. 


By now we have large number of intelligence tests. They may broadly 
be classified as verbal—non-verbal and group—individual. The Draw-A-Man 
Test is one ctf the non-verbal tests which can' be administered in groups as! 
well as individually. Goodenough (1928) has done sufficient work to prove Its* 
applicability in various fields of psycholOgicaJ interest. She emphasized that 
with age, tne skill of drawing the human figure also increases, and she found; 
a Significant relationship between drawing development and intellectual 
maturity. This test measures keenness of observation of children as revealed by 
their drawing of a man (Horniman, 1947). Here the subject is required to 
draw a full figure of a man as best as he can. The obtained drawing is 
scored with the help of scoring categories given by Goodenough. Separate 
scores are given for different body parts, their proportions and integrations. 

In India, Pramila Pathak worked on the test and adapted it for our 
population, liuring the ipitiSl phase she published the instructions foi 
scoring the DrawrA-Man Test and .prepared the norms according to. the age 
of the child (Pathak, 1956); The. age ram'g^. frorii 3 to '22 years wifii no 


I. The author wishes to express his gratitude to the authorities of the B. M, Institute for 
giving permission to use the dinic ctata. He is also indebted to his seniors and collea^ 
for theit suggestions and help, and to Mrs. Phanse, a school psjfchologi'st, for her help m data- 
collection for the normal sample. 
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separate norms for boys and girls. Later she published revised norms 
(Pathak 1966) reducing the age-range from 6 to 10 years (she has not given 
reasons for this) and considering the sex and the educational environment 
Her total sample is ndt clear in the book. For each age-level she gives 1Q 
range and its respective mean. To get a specific I.Q, one has to refer a table 
where taw scores and the chronological ages with the equivalent I.Q. are 
given, ft is important to notci than in Goodenough’s norms, the age-range is 
wide enough to cover children from 3 to 13 years of age with respective raw 
scores and norms. 

While dealing with children in the child psychiatric clinic at the B. M. 
Institute, the author has been using the Draw-a-Man Test which is a part d 
a clinical test battery along with other cognitive tests, and was the old 
norms of Pramila Pathak (1956). With the introduction of the new norms 
(Pathak, 1966) it was considered feasible and appropriate to use the samg 
under the assumption that this would be a more standardized version. During 
two years of experience with the revised norms the author felt that when 
they are used with retarded children they yield higher I Qs. than old rinrm f. 
and which do not agree with the r^ult of other well standardized cognitive 
tests, like Shukla’s Intelligence Test^, for the same group. Let us take a 
hypothetical example. Suppose a 10-year-old retarded boy who is living in 
a city where university education is available draws a round circle and two 
small circles for eyes and says “This is a man”. He would get a raw score 
of 3. which, according to the new norms, would give him an I.Q. of 59 while ■ 
the old norms would give him I.Q. of 30. Let us now take another example 
of a normal boy of 9 years 3 months, who draws a figure of a man and gets a 
raw score of twenty-nine. According to the old norms he will get an I.Q. of 
116 while the new norms will give him an I.Q. of 118. This difference of 29 
with retarded children and the difference of 2 with normal children required 
statistical investigation, to know whether the observed difference based on the 
new manual exists at group level or not. The present enquiry was conducted 
to answer the following questions: _ ' ■ ' ■ 

1. Do the new norms for DAM Test give higher I.Q. than pld norms? 

2. Do the new norms give significantly higher I.Qs. for retarded children 
than for normal children? 

3. If the answer (to the second question is “yes”, which of the norm^ is 
nearer to Shukla’s InteUigence Test's LQ. for the retarded children? 

Sample 

' Tlie sample consisted of 44 children, 22 “normal" and 22 "retarded" 
qhildT'eri DAM nrotocbls of retarded children were selected from the clihic’, 
csises. wno were diagnosed as “MentaUy Betarded'* by a psychiatric team 
included psychiatrists, phychologists, and psychiatric social workers. The ageV 
ranged from 6 years 2 months to 10 years, with a mean of 8.45=1.12 (signi^),i" 

, _ , , ^ F',,; 

2. ShuKlS's'Test is an adaptation of the Binet-Simon (1916) which is very old; but as w 4'’^# 
■ tndtF'hkve any latest standardized version for Qujaiati children, it ivas tucen as a criterionitoj/g 
tdatingthe DAM’S two norms. ■ • 
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The protocols for normal children were drawn from one of the school project 
data. Care was taken to select a matched group with respect to age, as exaeily 
as possible, The age range was 6 yeai^ 5 months to 10 years, with a mean age 
of 8.54=1.00 (sigma). The criterion for selecting normal group was that 
children should be studying in age-appropriate standards. 

TABLE 1 


Disfribiilioii of ihe Sample 


Children 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Normal 

15 

7 

22 

Retarded 

15 

7 

22' 

Total 

30 

U 

44 


Procedure 

The DAM Test was administered to the sample as per instructions given 
by Pramila Pathak. Normal children were given this test in a group while 
retarded children were tested individually, along with other cognitive tests. 
All the protocols were scored with the help of the old and new manuals of 
Pramila Pathak, thereby getting two different I.Qs. for each subject of the 
sample. 

The statistical test, i.e., F—test of Significance and correlations were 
performed on the collected data. 

Results 

Table 2 shows that the new norms definitely give significantly higher I.Q. 
by 23 05 points that the old norms, for retarded children. With normal children 
the new norms give higher I.Q. by 8.09 points than the old norms. This 
difference between two norms for normal children is not significant. 

TABLE 2 


Table showing Means, Standard Deviations of I.Q. Scores, and Differences 
between two Means of Normal and Retarded Children with reference to Old 
and New Norms 


, 


Old 

ItORMS 

New Norms 

Difference 

F, 

Level of 

Group 


* 




between 

means 

value 

signi¬ 

ficance 

N 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD' 









Beyond 

Retorded 

22 

' 55 -68 

14-64 

78-73 

11-55 

23-05 

32 08 

0-01 

Normal 

22 

107-86 

25-07 

116-95 

16-29 

8-09 

1-92 

No sign. 


Table 3 diows the correlation between old and new norms for both 
the groups. The correlations between the old and the new manual is low 
and not significant for retarded children, \irhile for normal children the 
correlaftion between .the old and. the now norms is highly significant.' fIMs' 
indicates that for' the ■ retarded, iJiO two. norms give different tesultS aifd 
the results are not statistically related.' • With normals,' the results of the 
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two norms are related and give approximately the same result; the observed 
difference was found to be by chance. 

TABLE 3 

Correlations between Old and New Norms for Retarded and Normal Children 

N r C.R. between twor's 

Retarded 22 -36^ 16-10° 

Normal 22 -97° 

1. Not significant. 2. Significant at -01 level, 3. Significant beyond -01 level. 

The answer to the question, ‘Do the new norms give significantly 
I.Q. for retarded children than for normal children?’ is ‘Yes’ (See Table 2). 
An attempt was made to relate the I.Qs. on both the norms with I.Qs. on 
Shukla’s test for retarded children. Table 4 shows that the new norms give 
a higher I.Q. by 20.95 points than Shukla’s-test I.Qs., for retarded children, 
which is highly significant, while the old norms give a higher I.Q. by only 
2.20 points for the same children, which is not at all significant; this diffe¬ 
rence may be by chance. 


TABLE 4 


Table 4(a), 4(1)) showing F values and their Significance Levels Comparing the I.Q. Scores on 
Shukla's Test and DAM’S Old and New Norms, on Retarded Chi/dren (Ai=19) 


(a) 


DAM 

STmkIa's 

Difference bet¬ 

F value 


Old Norms 

test scores 

ween two Means 


Mean 

55 -43 

57-55 

2-12 

-44 


S.D. 

14 -42 

16-56 

Not significant 

(b) 


DAM 

Shukla's 

Difference bet- 



New Norms 

test scores 

iveen two Means 

F, value 


Mean 

78 -58 

57-55 

21 -03 

19-59 

Significant 



11-30 

16-56 


beyond *01 level 


Discussion 

As mentioned above, the results showed statistically significant difference . 
between Pramila Pathak’s old and new norms for Goodenough’s Draw-A-Man 
Test, when used with retarded children. This needs explaining. While going , 
through both old and new norms it became obvious that in the new norm^ 
Pramila Pathak is lenient and gives a higher I.Q. for low jraw scores. A rBW 
score of one which is rare, will give 61, 59, 58, 55 and 55 LQ- to 6, 7, 8, 9 an4v 
10 years’ old bbys respectively, while the old norma for raw score of one;.; 
wopld not give any I.Q, level for mental age to 6 to 10 years. In the' old norms 
a raw score ot four is given to each age, and thereby 3 months to a raw scorn i| 
"of one. In new norms the same I.Q, range and I.Q. are given for the whol^/'S 
range of chronological years. is obvious that the old norms will give differe|n$^| 
. ^^iQs. 'i^or. two boys of 7 years 2 months and 7 years 11 months for same ra;^ 
More, while the new norm gives same I.Qs, for both. 



I OLD AND NEW NORMS 
I FOR DRAW-A-MAN TEST 


It 15 nbt clear why Pramila Pathak revised her norms. The possible answer 
«that the 195d version was a doctoral work and the 1986 norms were poKt- 
doctoral work jn which she has included a wider range of subjects from 
various places in India. In the revised norms she has changed the whole 
method of calculating I.Q. for Draw-A-Man Test, (her old method resembled 
the original Goodenough’s) for which no rationale was given (Pathak, 1066). 
Looking at the Table 2, one can see the insignificant difference in means be- 
tween the two norms for normal children. The question arises: Is this true for 
a large sample? If so, then why the revision? What was the rationale for raising 
and changing the norms?* 

The further attempt to relate both the norms to Shukla’s Test perform¬ 
ance for retarded children indicated that the old norms are much nearer to 
Shukla's L Q. for the same group, and the difference between the old normii 
and IQs. on Shukla’s Test was not significant. Shukla’s Intelligence Test is an 
a&ptatlon ot Sfandfosd-Blnet (1916) Test which covers verbal and perform¬ 
ance items, il^e age-range for the te^ is 3 to 22 years, with six sub-items aji 
each ege-level thereby giving two months to each sub-item. The old norms of 
Pfamila Psthak and the briginal Goodenough’s norms resemble Shukla’s scoring 
system. 

Although there are limitations to this study, for example a small sample, 
(to eliminate this limitation as far as possible care was taken to select matched 
groups as exactly as possible), and a difference in the methods of test adminiS' 
tration for retarded and normal children, it can be tentatively concluded that 
it would be advisable to use the old norms with the retarded children while 
with normal school-going children new norms may be used. 

The present author was fortunate to come across some protocols of superior 
children from Which it was found tiiat the new norms give a lower I.Q. by 
about 11 points (for 15 children, the Mean for the new norms was 125 and for 
the old norms was 136). Here -the question came up why the new norms give 
higher I.Q. for retarded and lower LQ. for superior children? This needs to 
be explained by further research. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions were drawn from the study: 

1. The new norms give significantly higher I.Qs, for retarded childkeh 

than the old norms. V 

2. For normal children the difference between the two norms was not 
large and was found to be statistically insignificant. 

3. For retarded children old norms are found nearer to the I.Qs. on 
Shukla’s Test, while between the new norms and the I.Qs, on Shukla’s Test 
the differnce was 23 points. 


*rbe Stanford-Binet was revised with the rationale that the level of intelligence for the popula¬ 
tion had gone up, 
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4. On the basis of the above-mentioned conclusion it would be advisable 
to use the old norms of Pramila Pathak’s Draw-A-Man Test with clinic child 
population. 
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The Nature and Format of the 
Test for Ihstruction 

S. S. Kulkarni 


Tests are generally identified with cictmiTiatioiis and 
are considered somewhat escternal to the teaching. 
learning process itself. In this paper the author 
critically examines the various types of tests. He 
maintains that learning proceeds more effectively if 
evaluation is built into the teaching-learning process 
and describes how learning-set tests for instruction 
may be constructed. 


There ip a growing uneasiness among test constructors as well as teachers 
regarding the( role of tests in education. In most present circumstances test 
results are used to compare a student’s performance with that of other students 
to promote or demote him. 

In other words, tests are identified with examinations and are considered 
somewhat external to the teaching-learning process itself. In the last decade 
or so, test, experts, particularly those working in the field of programmed 
learning, demonstrated that if evaluation is huilt into the teaching-learning 
process itself, learning proceeds more efficiently. Programmed Learning 
material, at every step a question is asked and the student learning througW 
it is required to answer that question Usually some procedure is also designed 
to immediately confirm the rightness and wrongness of the student’s answer. 
This procedure also enables a teacher to get evidence of the student’s progress 
by looking ait the series of answers whicdi a particular student has given to the 
frames—steps in a eiven prournmmed material While these attempts to include 
evaluation aa part of instruction were going on m the world (fE psychometrifcian? 
another controversy was developing. Some of the test constructors like Ebel 
(1962) suggested that the old procedures of constructing an achievement test 
wherein the discrimination indices obtained from a population of students to 
whom ultimately the test is to be administered, may not be the only way to* 
design tests. He introdluced the concept of a "content standard test’l Glaser 
(1962) also introduced the -concept of the criterion-referenced test as distin-. 
guished from the norm-referenced test. The conventional standardized testjs 
are labelled by Glaser as norm-referenced tests. The old term “mast^y^est" 
comes close to the concept of the eriteifion-referenGed test. _ The 'criterirai- 
referenced, test aims at reflecting the deisirable behaviour which is a goal ot 
criteriop for a giyen training programme. The norm-referenced test on the 
other hand aims to assess the capability of an individual as,conipared with the 
performance of other individuals. It is likely that as a result of a givem 
fraining programme all the students may get lOO per cent, marl^ pn th^ 
criterion-referenced test. The designer of a criterion-referenced test wbiffd 
riot rdvise thfe'itemaJon:ftli6'T>le§''’''fch'at!thd'tesf is nbt-discriminating among Iht 
student’populatioii Undergoing a'given training programme. The .designet’pf' 
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a norm-referenced test would like to construct a test which discriminates 
among individuals and if a given test does not give such discrimination! 
he would revise the items, deliberately making them more difficult and/or 
easier to get a certain desirable curve, in most cases a normal probability 
curve. 

Those who are interested in instruction, that is to say in arranging! 
learning experiences in a manner to help students master the specified 
criterion behaviour, may not be interested in the discrimination per se within 
a group undergoing the training programme. If there is discrimination, that 
is to say, if some students are failing while only some students are getting 
high marks, they would like to revise the training programme so as to bring 
up the performance of those who are faiUng. Most teachers would like all o^ 
tneir students to master the criterion behaviour. In other words, teachers 
or designers of instructional strategies are not interested in discrimination 
per se. They are primarily interested in a test which will tell them whether 
their students have arrived at the criterion behaviour—^whieh students have 
arrived at which step, where some of them have failed, etc. 

Functions of a Test in the Context of Instruction 

At this stage it would be desirable to consider the various functions of a 
test in which teachers and the designers of in^ructional material are interest¬ 
ed. For brevity we shaU use the term programmer to represent both thesei 
groups. 

Evaluating the Effectiveness of InstrudAonal Material 

In the last decade not only those who prepared programmed learning 
material but even those who prepared instructional material for the new 
curriculum like P.S.S.C., thought it essential to collect evidence regarding 
whether their instructional material is helping students to achieve the 
criterion behaviour. Achievement tests, unit tests and such other measures 
are being prepared for this purpose, lie results of these tests are fed back 
to the designers of instructional material so that they can revise the instruc¬ 
tional sequence, illustrations, vocabulary, etc., in the instructional material. 
In Programmed Learning material a criterion test is an essential 
part o:^ the instructional material. An item in such a test 
(justifies its placement in the test not on the basis that it discriminates amon^' 
students who are learning through that programme—but on the basis that 
it refiects the criterion behaviour specified by the designer of the instructional 
material. Theoretically it may turn out that all the students learning through 
that programme get all the items right or no student responds correctly to 
any item from the given test indicating the effectiveness or otherwise of the 
programme for the given population. 

Diagiwsis 

A teacher using_ any instructional material, and also the designer of such: 
dnstructiohal material, need aS test for another reason. They would likerto 
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know not only whether or not students master the criterion behaviour but 
also to know where exactly the students are committing errors. This informar 
tion would help the designer of instructional material improve his material 
at the specific step where such revision is neces&ary, from the standpoint of 
student learning. This information would help a teacher to supplement the 
insjxuctitBial material. Such information can be provided by construoting a 
test m a manner in which a diagnostic test is constructed A. diagnostic test 
reflects not only the elements of final criterion behaviour but also the transi¬ 
tional behaviour, i,e., that behaviour which refers to the mediating concepts, 
ithe learning of which leads ultimately to the eriterion behaviour, If a student 
cannot respond to items referring to these mediating concepts or transitional 
behaviour, the designer of the instructional material has to revise his 
material at that .Specific step or a teacher has to help the student to under¬ 
stand that mediating concept by providing some supplementary experiences. 

Selecting Students for a Given Instructional Programme 

All educationists agree that students differ in their background know¬ 
ledge, rate of learning, etc., and therefore, if possible they would like to provide 
individualized instruction, geared to the needs of students. Fortunately in the 
present decade, programmes are being developed (both in the strict sense 
of the term of the Skinnerian and Crowderian variety as well as instruo- 
tional material through language laboratories, films, etc.) which can provide 
individualized instruction. One of the facilities a teacher using such pro¬ 
grammes would need is to have some tests which can help him take decisions 
regarding which particular student he can assign to a given programme. In 
other words each training programme should specify the behaviour which is 
assumed to be known by the students before they take up that programme 
and tests should accordingly be prepared to assess these pre-requisites. 
These tests could be administered to students and their individual score would 
tell' us whether a given individual can be asked to go through a particular 
training programme or not. 

What does this add up to 7 We need a test to assess: (a) Criterion, 
behaviour (function 1); (b) Transitional behaviour (function 2); and (c) Lii- 
tial behaviour (function 3). It could be one test consisting of subtests or a 
series o4 tests Spending upon the number of items necessary to rSpreserit 
the universe of behaviour with adequate reliability and validity. 

Ranking Students 

Now let us consider the function of ranking students performed by the 
Standardized achievement tests or the’ conventional achievement tests iiseq 
in examinations, etc. It is true that a programmer is nW; primarily interest¬ 
ed in ranking studehta who haVe, taken his programme. He would idea](ly> 
llkej to have all the students to StchieVe the criterion performance. But 
the profcieih, arises as to how do'6si'he know that a given test reflects'idiat ' 
criterion behaviour reliably ? One source of evidence is, of cours^ the 
subject matter expert looking at the tests and saying that the items in this 
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test reflect the criterion behaviour. But then the whole history of measure¬ 
ment suggests that .tfle subject matter expert’s opinion regarding the reha- 
butty ana validity ot an item is not adequate evidence. An item may look' 
good and still a person who is an acknowledged expert in a held may not be 
aoie to solve it correctly, while a novice may respond to it correctly. Here 
iwe get uito the .tecnniques at constructing items. The proceaure of item 
analysis—computing item djihcuity and discrimination indices, etc., are 
developed to get additional evidence to sed whether an item works in the 
right direction. The problem laced by a programmer that an item may not 
discriminate among students who are taught by a given programme could 
be soivea oy a slight change in the procedure of collecting the item statistics. 
Bbel (1962) has suggested, in the context of constructing classroom tests, a 
procedure which may be of help in this context also. Following this procedure 
a tedt constructor in the try-out phase may give his test to a group consisting 
of experts, trainees who have taken the programme, and novices who have 
not, taken the programme but who can be matched with the trainees on all the 
important variables except the training in consideration. No programme]; 
should deny that an item in tne test rehecting the criterion behaviour should 
he responded to correctly by all the experts. The novices on the other hand 
snouid not oe able to get more than 40 per cent of the criterion items. ‘ Iji 
case the novices are getting more than 40 per cent of the items it implies 
that the programme which aims to tea&h some new criterion behaviour is not 
(teaching sometnlng which the trainees do not already know. A group of 
^kperts, trainees and novices ranging widely in their achievement would 
tieij^i m collecting item statistics which will allow item analysis in the conven¬ 
tional sense. (Of course there is nothing sacred in the figure 40 per cent 
Any other, preferably stricter, standard could be fixed.) In short althougib, 
tne raxiKing oi students may not be the main function of a test to be used 
in the programmed learning context the data regarding discrimination 
between the experts, trainees and novices would help in constructing a reliable 
"and valid test without sacrificing the functions 1, 2 and 3, referred to above. 

,„/3»„NATniiE OF A Lbahning Sbt Test 

6 it necessary then to construct tests separately for assessing the 
criterion behaviour, transitional behaviour and initial behaviour respectively ? 
It seems to me thdt constructing a test/tests which can perform all the thx^e 
functions mentioned above, would save a lot of time and cost if the task is 
taken up simultaneously. Programmed material usually, although not always, 
represents a certain hierarchy. A programmer takes a student from specb 

initial behaviour to the criterion behaviour through certain mediating 
or transitional behaviour. A programmer worth the name has to 
p'r^are to task analysis or a flow chart whatever the name may be, reflect¬ 
ing the initial behiwiour, the transitional behaviour and the criterion 
behayiour. By the time a programmer finishes writing a programme, he^ 
, hhs a clear map ofMe whole h^archy or sequence that he has built in the 
^liragrarriHie. In m'c^ programnfed learning materials there are also what' 
are .called criterion frames, (pterion frames may be defined as frames 

vise 

J I 
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Within a programme which are minimally cued (prompted) and the correct 
response So which is considered by a programmer as learning (or mastery) 
or a suD-task or unit he was trying to teach in the sequence prior to such a 
'criterion frame. Of course, in most programmes, especially these following 
the Skinerian technique, the error-rate is very low even on the criterion 
fretmes. But all the same Such a frame is more or less equivalent to a test 
item. The error-rate or, in psychometric terms, the difficulty value of such 
a criterion frame is low because care is taken, to see thatl students learn ibh^ 
sub-task through the learning frames preceding it. ' ■ • . ‘ ■ 

A test constructor usually has to spend a lot of time in preparing a table 
of specifications. On the other hand, a programmer has no escape but to 
prepare a task analysis. The task analysis prepared by a programmer can 
easily be transformed in the hands of a test constructor into a table of speci¬ 
fications. He can then independently write items to represent all the .three 
phases: the initial, the transitional and the criterion behaviour. Such a test 
may be called a learning-set test. Gange (1061) defines a learning set as “know¬ 
ledge relevant to any given final task to be learned. These are considered to be 
arranged in a hierarchy such that any learning set may have one or morei 
learning sets subordinada to it in the sense that they mediate positive 
transfer to the given learning set. These subordinate sets in turn have 
other learning sets subordinate to them and so on.” 

Such a learning set test can perform all the three functions referred to 
above. It is, of course, a criterion-referenced test. It is also, in a sense, a 
norm-referenced te^t, i.e., it can discriminate between expert and trainees 
on the one hand and novices on the other. 

An additional advantage of a learning-set test is tbalt it allows a re¬ 
appraisal of the sequence in a given programme. In most programmes, there 
is an assumed hierarchy of learning sets., The, . pre-,cqncei,ved 
hierarchy goes through some modifications during the try-out of 
a programme, But even then the try-out itself is somewhat biased to the 
Bequaniee pre-iCoobeived by a programmer unless of course a programme is 
built completely in a learner controlled manner as suggested by Hager 
(1961). How does one know whether a sequence built in the programme la 
the necessary sequence ? How does one know whether a concept—a sub- 
learning set is essential or otherwise for another supposedly higher learning 
set? One method to test this is to administer a learning-set test to 
students after they have gone through a programme, and also jto the novices 
On the basis of the scores obtained by students, one can prepare an item- 
by-ihdividual scalograra. (See Appendix 3.) The rationale and the proce¬ 
dure of constructing this, scalogram is basically the same as proposed by 
Guttman (1S47). The basic assumption is that a student getting a lower 
score would nbt be getting correct items representing higher concepts, 
co-efficient of reproducability will then be an index of a perfect sequence 
in the programme. If on the other hand there are inversions meaning 
thereby that,-some students are getting Items on the higher concepte correiiEtf 
without gattiflg the Items on the lower concept, it will mean that the 
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sequence is not perfect. It may turn out that some of the learning sets which 
are put later in the programme are easier or can be taught earlier or may 
not be taught at all. 

The Scalogram reproduced in the Appendix 3 ip based on the post-test 
scores obtained by students whh have gone through a programme on 
“Earth Kotation and Revolution" in an experiment conducted by Sharma and 
Kulkarni (1967). The X-axis give items in the post tests arranged in an 
ord^ representing the sequence/hierarchy m the programme. The Y-axis 
represents students selected randomly from each score interval of Ithree. 
The range of scores obtained on the post-test was twenty to forty-eight. The 
scalogram suggests that the hierarchy in parts A, B, C, D is empirically 
jusEtifiabJe. But as regards the sequence of part D and part E^ some reconsi¬ 
deration is necessary. In this particular programme, part D deals with the 
tqjdc of latitudes and ipart E with the topic on longitudes. There is no 
logical or psychological necessity of teaching latitude prior to longitude. 
This is vrhsit is indicated by the empirical data as presented in the scalogram. 
Various other inversions may also be studied by a programmer/subjedt matter 
expert for more hints in revising the organization of the programme. 

Prom a teacher’s point of view, too, such a scalogram analysis of post¬ 
test items would be enlightening. He would be able) to lobate. students whd 
need help and the exact step to which they require such help. He could then 
provide them remedial material or arrange for individual instruction. 

4. Distinction Bbtwibn Lbabning Sbt Test 
AND StaNDASDIZBD ACHIEVEMENT TeST 

The conventional procedure of constructing an achievement test does not 
give enough importance to the transitional behaviour and to the initial beha¬ 
viour. It focuses more on the criterion behaviour—the final product of the 
educatioofll (treatment Diagnostic tests on the other hand take into consider¬ 
ation the transitional behaviour. As such, the conventionally prepared 
standardized achievement test cannot perform the second and third func¬ 
tions referred to above namely diagnosis and selecting students for a training 
programme. In evaluating programmed material also standardized achieve¬ 
ment tests suffer from some limitations. Such a test may have certain 
elements which are not included as goals for a particular programme or 
it may not have certain elements which a certain programmer is including 
as goals for the specific programme. In other words, a given standardized 
achievement test may not be representing fully or adequately the criterion 
behaviour which a given programme is aiming at. 

A standardized achievement test also suffers from another limitation when 
it is used in a search of pre- and post-test design. Most programmers would 
like to know where a student stands before he takes the programme, sp that' 
the gain in his learning after he goes through the programme can be measur-^ 
ed. The conventional standardized achievement test, as stated above, may 
not contain items on the prerorequisite knowledge and skills, and, tberefotre; 
when it is administered as a. pre-test the variations within a group at the 
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fitairtlng polnti may not come out. On the other hand, if a learning set test 
is administered which has items representing the initial behaviour, it can 
allow a teacher / a programmer to note the variations in the starting point of 
different individuals. This will allow a teacher or a programmer to help 
students if and where necessary or to allow a student to omit certain seo 
tioii? of a programme if he has already mastered the behaviour referred to 
in those sections. 

Items representing the initial behaviour in a test which is to be ad¬ 
ministered as a pre-test also help in another very important way. If a tedl 
has items representing only the criterion behaviour but hot the initial 
behaviour, 'the likelihood is high that students would not get any items 
correct and thereby would get frustrated. On the other hand, a learning set 
test, by having items representing the initial behaviour, allows a student to 
dtemonstrate what he does know and hereby gives him a feeling of satis¬ 
faction and confidence. 

The sequential test idea as exemplified by the Sequential Test of 
Educational Progress by Educational Testing Service goes a long way in 
this important direction. But most achievement tests commercially avail¬ 
able are not developed on the sequential model. 

5. DisTiNcnoN Between Leaening-Set Test 
AND Ceitbeion Feames Within a Peoghamme: 

THE Pkoblem oe Tbansfee 

As noted above, most programmes have criterion or sub-criterion frames 
spread out' within them. If one separates such frames from a programme 
and modifies them wherever necessary, one can develop a test. Some 
programmers suggest that there is no need of developing separate tests 
because there is a test in the form Of criterion frames built in a pro¬ 
gramme itself. Here the important issue is that of transfer of learning. 
A. programme may be teaching students certain behaviour but this behaviour 
'may be tod specific, Even when one accepts the act that criterion frames 
within a programme are minimally prompted or cued, Sequence itself is an 
important prompt. Then again even if one separates these frames from a 
programme and administers them by mixing up the order, one does not 
really solve the limitation of spee^city, Independent evidence must be 
obtained before one concludes that students have arrived at ithe criterion 
behaviour. The criterion frames in a programme constitute only ohe sample 
of the population of items which can be generated out of the defined 
criterion behaviour. Can trainees of a given programme solve items from 
another sample of a pnoulation of items based on the same definition of 
criterion behaviour? This is a relevant and important question, and ufiless 
it is answered sati^actorily 'by an ■ independent evidence, one cannOt f01 
assured'with the effectiveness of 'tf: programme 

It is true, however, that it is not easy to generate complete population 
of items for a defined criterion behaviour, and then to draw item samples 
randomly. Operationally then what it amounts to is to get items cohstrufct- 
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eel by an independeritt competent person who works ol\ the basis of the 
same definition of criterion behaviour or table of specification. In the context 
ofi programmed learning, One may arrange the operations as follows. The 
task analysis representing the initial, transitional and criterion behaviour of 
a programme should be given to a test constructor other than the pro¬ 
grammer. This test constructor (s) should write items to represent the 
various specified behaviours. In other words, a learning set test should be 
prepared. 

Of course, the point remains whether schools would agree with the 
criterion behaviour. But this is a separate question. A programmer may first 
ask the schools to define the criterion behaviour and then prepare a pro¬ 
gramme to arrive at that criterion behavour. Schools can also satisfy them¬ 
selves as regards the representiveness of a learning set test, that is to say 
whether test reflects the desirable learning. 

The Problem of Transfer 

The problem of transfer from one sample of items to another is only one 
dimension of the concept of transfer. The transfer of learning can also be consi- 
cliered on various other dimensions like situation, complexity o? elements, 
etc. To what extent a programme enables a student to transfer his learning 
to these various dimehsions is a problem which will always be posed, but 
which is not easy to solve. The major difficulty here is to define in 
operational terms the extent of transfer on these various di m ensions, 
I^grammers claim that if the degree of transfer~ita specific nature (its 
dimension) is defined by the consumer in operational terms, they may be 
able to programme for it. There are now programmes which enable children 
to get higher scores on intelligence tests. The present writer does not 
wish to enter into this field in this paper. He ohly wantsi to point out here 
that to the extent the degree of the transfer is defined in operational terms, 
it can be transferred into a pool of test items. Such test items should form 
a part of the learning set test referred to above. One may also like to 
assess the criterion behaviour under different conditions like immediate 
versus delayed retention, recognition versus recall, etc. In all such circum¬ 
stances, learning set tests, as defined above, could be useful. 

Conclusion 

It is not the contention of this paper that a learning set test must be 
one test without parts. In fact, it would be advisable to arrange a learning- 
set test in parts, the first part reflecting the initial behaviour, the second 
part representing the transitional behaviour, and the third part representing 
the criterion behaviour. What is emphasised however, is that while con¬ 
structing a test, one should have a complete analysis of all these three phalses 
and construct items to represent this total universe of behaviour. It may 
also be pointed out here that within a given part the items need not be pre¬ 
sented to the students in sequential order. They should preferably be pre¬ 
sented in a random orden For the purposes of the scalogram referred to 
above they could'however be rearranged when necessary to represent the 
hierarchy in the programme. 
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the scalogram referred to above they could however be rearranged when 
necessaxy to represent the hierarchy in the programme. 

It may also be noted that a test designed on the learning set model 
referred to above and for which item analysis data are collected by the 
procedure suggested by Ebel (1962) would not only be helpful in the context 
of Porogrammed Learning in the strict sense but also' for- other instructional 
materials which aim at getting empirical proof for justifying their effective¬ 
ness. No teacher or designer of instructional material should consider tests 
as external to the teaching learning process. Tests should become a part 
and parcel of the instructional process because evaluation and feedback 
based on it are crucial elements of the teaching learning process itself. 
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APPENDIX 
Analysis of 

Sequential Progression of the Programme on 
Sequential Order of the Post-Test Items 


Part 


A B 

C 

Item No. 


6 5 4 2 44 3 1 10 7 9 16 12 11 

24 34 38 39 40 15 8 

S.No. 

Scores 



J. 

48 



2. 

45 



3. 

42 



4. 

38 


X 

S. 

36 


XX X 

6 . 

34 


X 

7 

32 

X 


8. 

28 

X X 


9. 

25 

X X 

X 

10. 

22 

X XX 

X 

11. 

20 

X X 

X X 


A Shape of Earth and Sun 
B = Earth's movements 
C = North and South Poles 
D Latitudes 





I 

Post Test Scores 

"Earth's Rotation and Revolution" 

in Each Part of the Programme 



‘ 13 46 17 43 28 41 25 26 27 23 21 18 20 19 29 30 22 36 37 35 48 47 14 32 33 42 31 49 


XN.X 
X X 

X X 

XXX 

X 

XXX 
X X X X X X X 

XXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxx 


K XX 

XXX 

X X X X X 
XXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXX 

XXXXXXXX 


XXX 

XXX 
XX X 

XX XX 

X 

X 

XXX 


X X 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

X X X X X 
X X X X X 

X X X X X 

X X X X X 

X X X X X 

X X X X X 


X b: Incorrect Response Items 31 and 49 refer to topic on International Dateline 

taught at the end of part E. 
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Assessment of Educational Levels of 
Different Geographical Areas 

J. D. Kale 


The percentage of hteracy is the simplest measure for 
judging the educational level of any place. This is 
however, a crude measure for it does not really bring 
out the differences in educational levels. In this 
paper, the author reports his attempt to apply the 
scaling technique to compare the educational levels 
of six cities of Gujarat State. He finds that an 
index of education, constructed by the repeated seal- 
ing method, gives a sharp discriminating power. 


In census data we come across classification of population of age above 5 
years according to the levels of education. Persons of a certain area, are 
classified mainly into two broad groups; Illiterate and Literate. Thus a common 
measure of assessing educational attainment is the percentage of literacy. 

Thus the information collected on dlifferent levels of education is not made 
use of in comparing two areas. This information can, however, be measured 
quantitatively if the scaling technique is adopted. Use of the scaling technique 
is attempted below in studying the educational levels of six cities of Gujarat 
State. 

Methodology 

Information regarding aducational attainment collected in the census is 
grouped in the following classes: (1) Illiterate, (2) Literate, (3) Primary, (4) 
Secondary (Matriculation), (5) Higher (Graduation), (B) Above Graduation, 
and (7) Unspecified. 

Unweighted Standard Scores 

_ In adopting the scaling technique, every class is viewed as a test in edu¬ 
cation. The Percentage of population of an area in each class is taken as a 
score of that area in a specified test. These scores are raw scores. These raw 
scores are converted into standard scores with Mean=100 and Standard 
Deviation=10. 

Weighted Standard Scores 

Unweighted standard scores arrived at as above do not take into consi¬ 
deration the length of schooling. If the length of schooling is presumed as a 
weight of a particular test, weighted standard scores will he obtained. These 
weighted standard scores are more realistic due to the fact that they take care 
of different types of education. 

Uepeated Scaling Method 

, " Another approach to measure educational levels of areas is to construct an 
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index of educational level. This index is constructed by using repeated gi-nUTig 
method. 

In thisi method each level of education is assumed as a separate entity. 
An individual may possess any one of these entities or he may have more 
than one type of education-characteridstic. Thus, a post-graduate will be a 
“literate”, a “primary educated”, a “secondary educated”, a "graduate” and a 
“post-graduate”. 

Data 

Data collected in the 1966 sample survey is used in computing measure¬ 
ment of education of six cities (each having a population of more than one 
lakh) in Gujarat State. The cities are; (1)^ Ahmedabad, (2) Baroda, (3) Bhav- 
nagar, (4) Jamnagar, (5) Rajkot and (6) Surat. 

Results 

Table 1 gives percentage distribution of population (over 5 years age) of 
the six cities according to educational classification. 

TABLE 1 


Percentage DistrlbiitUiii of Population (over 5 years age) according to Education 


City 

Illiterate Literate Primary 

Main- 

adaie 

Giadttr 

ate 

Above 

Graduate 

Unspe¬ 

cified 

Total 

Ahmedabad 

29-36 

10-00 

42-02 

11 -86 

4 19 

2-32 

0-25 

100 

Baroda 

16-38 

8-24 

43-41 

12-77 

13-43 

5-01 

0-76 

100 

Bhavnagar 

19-80 

16-09 

33-64 

13-38 

6-29 

0-80 

0-00 

100 

Jamnagar 

57-13 

0-03 

32-65 

6-30 

3-41 

0-34 

0-14 

100 

Rajkot 

41-49 

5-20 

40 18 

8-86 

3-19 

0-66 

0-42 

100 

Snrat 

24-47 

22-61 

27-61 

11-95 

10-22 

2-06 

1-03 

100 


Table 2 is reproduced from Table 1 by omitting the colum of “Illiterate". 
To that e^rtent, the column of “Total” will be changed giving thereby the 
percentage literacy of each city. Two additional rows giving Mean and 
Standard Deviation of each column are computed in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


City 

Percentage Literacy, Mean and Standard Deviation 

Above 

Literate Primary Matriculate Graduate Graduate 

Un¬ 

specified 

Total 

Ahmedabad 

10-00 

42-02 

11 -86 

4-19 

2-32 

0-25 

70-64 

Baroda 

8-24 

43-41 

12-77 

13-43 

5-01 

0-76 

83-62 

Bhavnagar 

16-09 

33-64 

13-38 

6-29 

0-80 

0-00 

70-20 

Jamnagar 

0-03 

32-65 

6-30 

3-41 

0-34 

0-14 

42-87 

* Rtdkot 

5-20 

40-18 

8-86 

3-19 

0-66 

0-42 

58-51 

Surat 

22-61 

27-61 

11-95 

10-22 

2-06 

1-08 

75-S3 

Mean 

10-26 

36-59 

10-85 

6-79 

1-86 

0-44 

66-90 

Standard 

deviation 

7-32 

5-68 

2-48 

3-66 

1-58 

0-37 

13;09 

The body 

of Table 2 gives 

raw scores of 

each city 

in different' tests 

of education, the last column of Total giving the 

total raw score of each Oity. 
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These raw scores are now converted into standard scores with Mean=lQ0 
and Standard Deviation "10, for each test. Table 3 gives these standard 
scores. The last column of Table 3 shows total standard score of each city in 
ledaceUion. IFhese scores are of course unweighted. 

A comparison of Tables 2 and 3 shows that while in Table 2 each test has 
difEerent Mean and Standard Deviation, in Table 3 the data is standarized by 
fixing the same Mean and Standard Deviation for each test. This standardiza¬ 
tion has helped in enlarging the differences of educational attainment of the 
cities as seen in the following. 


TABLE 3 


City 

Standard Scores of Each City on the Basis of Levels of Education 

Literate Primary Matriculate Graduate Above Un- 

Total 

Standard 

Ahmedabad 

99 

109 

104 

93 

Graduate 

103 

specified 

95 

Score 

603 

Barada 

97 

111 

108 

121 

120 

108 

665 

Bbavnagar 

108 

95 

no 

98 

93 

88 

592 

Jamnagar 

86 

93 

82 

91 

90 

92 

434 

Rajkot 

93 

106 

92 

90 

92 

99 

472 

Surat 

117 

85 

J05 

109 

101 

117 

634 

Mean 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Standard 

deviation 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

600 

24'49 


In Table 2, the difference in raw scores of Baroda and Jamnagar cities is 
of ithe magnitude of 35 distance while in Table 3 this difference (in standard 
scores) is of the magnitude of 45 distance. 

The sensitivity of the two methods can be measured by the coefficient of 
varia'tion; the smaller the coefficient of variation the higher the sensitivity. 
In Table 2 (of raw scores) the coefficient of variation (=Standard Deviation-f 
Mean is 0,195 while in Table 3 (of standard scores), it is 0.0408. 

In Table 3 while calculating standard scores no weights were assigned 
for different levels of education. The length of schoolings can serve as a 
judicious characteristic to discriminate one test from another. Table 4 is 


TABLE 4 

Weighted Standard Scores of Each City according to Education 

Total 

City Literate Primary Mairicuhte Graduate Above Un- Weighted 

weights Graduate specified Standard 

Score 

14 11 15 17 B 


Ahmedabad 

99 

436 

1,144 

1,395 

1,751 

760 

5,585 

Baroda 

97 

444 

1,188 

1,815 

2,040 

864 

6,448 

Bbavnagar 

108 

380 

1,210 

1,470 

1,581 

704 

5,453 

Jamnagar 

86 

372 

902 

1,365 

1,530 

736 

4,991 

R^ikot 

93 

424 

1,012 

1,350 

1,574 

792 

5,245 

Surat 

117 

340 

1,155 

1,635 

1,717 

936 

5,900 

Mean 

100 

400 

1,100 

1,500 

1,700 

800 

5,600 

'Standard 









10 , 

40 

no 

150 

170 

80 

267-58 
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somputed taking into account this weighting system. Weights are the 
maximum normal length of schooling in each test. Thus "literate” wii have 
‘V weight while ‘‘‘graduate” will be with weight 15’. The weight lor “un¬ 
specified” is arrived by taking the average weight of education—classes 1 to 6. 

Comparison between Tables 2, 3 and 4 reveals that the difference in 
weighted standard scores of Baroda and Jamnagar city is of the magnitude 
of 56 distance as against 96 distance in unweighted standard scores and 36 
distance in raw scores. 

This distance is thus lowered because of the assigning of weights to 
different levels of education. This is evident from the value of coefficient 
of variation which is 0.047 in this case. 

The results of the repeated scaling methods are tabulated in Tables 5 and 
6. Table 5 shows percentage of population of each city possessing a particular 
level of education or higher level. Educational levels are arranged in the 
ascending level of length of schooling. The last column of total gives position 
of each city by the method of repeated scaling. 


TABLE 5 

Population According to Educational Level 


City 

Literacy 

Pnnvtry 

Un¬ 

specified 

Matriculate 

Graduate 

Above 

Graduate 

Total 

Ahmedabad 

70-64 

60-64 

18 -62 

18-37 

6-51 

2-32 

177-10 

Baroda 

83 -62 

75 -58 

32-17 

31-41 

18-64 

5-01 

246-43 

Bhavnagar 

70-20 

54-11 

20-47 

20-41 

7-09 

0-80 

173 -08 

Jamnagar 

Rajkot 

42-87 

42-84 

10-19 

10-05 

3-75 

0-34 

110-04 

58 -51 

53-31 

13-13 

12-71 

3-85 

0-66 

142-17 

Surat 

75 -53 

52 -92 

25-31 

24-23 

12-28 

2-06 

192-33 


To judge the difference of total of education arrived in column of total 
in Table 5 with the percentage of literacy figures of Table 2 (or the first 
column of Table 5) these two are compared. Equating the total for Baroda with 
its percentage of literacy, we get 246, 43=83.62. On this basis we arrive at 
index of education of different cities. These indices are compared in Table 6 
with corresponding percentage of literacy figures. 


TABLE 6 

Indices of Education and Percentage of Literacy 


City 

Index of Education 

Percentage of Literary 


Abmedabad 

60-12 

70-64 


Baroda 

83-62 

83 -62 


Bbavanagar 

58 -76 

70-20 

, , . 

Jamnagar 

Rajkot 

,37 -36 

48-2'J 

42-87 

58 -51 

J| ' ' 

Ir 1 

Surat 

.. .65-30 

75 -53 

CM 
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It is seen from Table 6 that the repeated scaling method has differentiated 
the cities more sharply as evident from comparison of index of education and 
percentage of literacy. 

Conclusion 

Percentage of literacy is the simplest measure for measuring the educa¬ 
tional level of a place. This is, however, a crude measure in the sense that 
it does not really take into account different levels of education. Three 
methods are discussed in this article in order to account for this omission; 
(1) Unweighted system of scaling, (2) Weighted system of scaling and (3) 
Repeated scaling method. 

The unweighted system of scaling does separate different areas more 
significantly. This system however equates different educational levels and is 
thus a standardized form of percentage of literacy, 

A more appropriate way would therefore be to adopt some weighting 
system of scaling. One of the weighting systems considered here is the length 
of years of schooling. Thos method appear^ to measure different areas more 
isensilively enabling clear differentiation of each area on the basis of the 
education level of the population of that area 

The third approach discussed is to construct an index of education on the' 
basis of repeated scaling method. This method takes into accbunt at each 
level of education, the educational aittainment of an individual in an area. 
This index compares very well with percentage of literacy giving a sharp 
discriminative power. 


J. D. Kale is Research Officer, Bureau oj Economics and Statistics, 
Government of Gujarat, Ahmedabad. 



The Meaning of Apperception and 
Its Importance in Education^ 

Anjali Chakravarty 


The author critic&lly examines the nature of apper¬ 
ception and brings out the importance of its role 
in education. 


Kulp6 (1909) observe^ that apperception is not a speculative construction 
or a metaphysical faculty, but an expression for undeniable facta of con- 
piousness. He has further observed that Wundt in his doctrlns of 
apperception has considered vrill and apperception to be one and the same 
process. By wlU is here meant not a new elementary quality of consciousness 
but the capacity which the individual possesses to determine his own attitude 
and action, internal and external Wundt has shown that will and attention 
.are intimately related; so, like voluntary and involuntary attention 
■which do not differ in kind, there is no qualitative distinction between active 
and passive apperception; in both cases the process of attention is the same 
blit the sole difference between them is that of the number of incentives. 

The theory of will is controversial and has developed along different lines. 
The genetic method is usually followed, A child cannot 'will’ to eat a parti¬ 
cular kind of food until he has tasted it and anticipated the result. This 
anticipatory apperception is most essential in a voluntary action and cannot 
be overlooked. Apperception has an infaibftory power for which there is a 
distinction between associative and apperceptive connections—the fonner are 
formed by the contents themselves and are the teSuIt of given relations 
between ideas, e.g., their contiguity in space or immediate succSssion in time, 
■while the latter reqtiire a comparative and selective activity of the subject, 
l.e., the aid of apperception. This distinction is intimately connected with 
Wundt’S discrimination of passive and active apperbeption (Kulpe, 1909). 

According to Wundt apperception is ihe central force in the explanation 
of the mental process. So apperception is given a definite nervous seat in 
the frontal lobes Of the brain where the association fibres run from all the 
sensory and. motor areas (Fillsbury, 1929). On the anatomical side the aband- 
aift connections mediated by association fibres between tha frontal brain and 
other brain regions furnish a distinct support to the view that the frcmtal 
lobes contain nodal points of especial importance for the interrelations of the 
central functional areas (Murphy; 1956). So the frontal brain may 
be regarded aS the coK)tdihatioii cetitfe ahd Stands in initimabi 


- - ' 

1. The author is indebted to K. C. Mukherji fbr his valuable Suggestions while wilting this 
paper. 
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relation to the functions of intelligence. But intelligence is an exceedingly 
complex and indefinite term. It is almost impossible to conceive of a specific 
organ fbr the intellectual function of apperception. A geologist may require 
bouts of study for the apperceptive discrimination of a ^tone. 

We have for all psychological processes the following necessary steps. 
First, stimulation; second, perception (in which the experience is present in 
consciousness—nothing more than that); third, apperception (in which the 
hiQietience ia identified, appropriated and synthetized); finally, an act of will 
Wi^ch seta going the reaction (Murphy, 1956). So perception denotes an 
app^ance of a content in consciousness at the instance of external and 
internal stimuli while apperception denotes its reception into the state of 
of atfention in relation to the previous experiences) ofl the mind a wholes. 
Peiceptibn is only the first step towards knowledge and may in some degree 
occ'T in all sorts of animals. To James however inconsistently with his 
doctrine of Sensationism “creatures eiftremely low in the intellectual scale 
may have conception’’ which is, according to turn fundamentally the function 
of cognition of an object (James, 1890). Price (1953) has also pointed' bufthafi 
rudimentary conceptual thinking is primarily a recognitiorial capacity and 
mav occur in the mind, however low. without any corresponding verbal or 
aoin-Terbsl symbol. Apperception distinguishes man from animal and gives 
him the power of reflection by which the elements of experiences are appro¬ 
priated and organized into a whole. Thus apperceptive synthesis is creative 
(Murphy, 1956). It requires will and attention in order to function adequate¬ 
ly. So a mentally sick person will be unable to perform iit®. 

This process of apperception seemed to have been very vaguely and 
Inadequately recognized in traditional association psychology in terms of 
StBoclation by similarity. But Stout (191C), has clearly pointed out that, under 
this term, two essentially different processes of very unequal intellectual 
value have been confused together. He has analysed and distinguished them 
by the- terms "reproduction or revival by similar’’ and "reproduction of 
similars". The former is a very commonplace function by which we, as Stout 
illustrates, misitake A for B when the perception of A leads' us to think expli¬ 
citly of B; or when the bearing and appearance of a girl-lead us to think ot 
a lily or a rosebud; it brings together things not previously thought of toge¬ 
ther and is thus essentially the process of apperceptive synthesis. So if an 
objedt is recognized as like a familiar object, but yet different in some res¬ 
pects the process is essentially one Of discrimination. Discrimination is 
necessary for the discerning of essential similarities between ofejects aSiS 
classes of objects for apperception. The average man can hardly distinguish 
one kind of drink from another but the specialist can distinguish and recog¬ 
nize perhajps fifty Varieties of claret. 

Mental growth is a treelike structure largely determined by the pro¬ 
cesses of discrimination and apperception. At first the child does not discri- 


2. Encyclopaedia Brittanico, Vol. 11, p. 137. 

3. Jhe Encyclopaedia of PMIasopliy, VoM, p. 138, 
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minate. between a red apple and a ripe tomato, but when be hap learned to 
distingui 3 h between them through 'taste he reacts differently at the sight of 
an apple and a tomato. Discrimination ia the discovery of differences. As an 
example of the process of apperception which discovers similarities, we 
observe that when a child who has not learned to regard plants as living 
' "“'ngs learns that plants also, like the animals, are alive, two mental systems 
then become conjoined in his mind, and thereafter form a larger living-being 
system which incorporates the plant-system with itself.. Stout (1918) .holds 
that one mental system apperceives the other.. Such apperceptions -ftrough 
the process of Stout's reproduction of similars are explicit, but apperception 
works also implicitly as when a verse reminds us of anotiier the words and 
details of which are very different, only because of some similarity of metri¬ 
cal form. This may be a kind of relative or intuitive suggestion conditions 
of which we cannot properly analyse. 

In the Herbattian psychology apperception is the recognition of a hew 
impression into an already existent ideational complex which is called the 
apperceiving mass. The practice importance of this function of apperception 
is undoubted. Herbert applied this theory extensively in education. In the 
process of learning geography a pupil can understand a map if he khdws 
how land, water and mountains are represented on the map of a region. So 
if his teacher builds in his mind a certain structure (i.e., a series of geographi¬ 
cal symbols) and then gives him a map of Europe, all these new sensory 
stimuli will easily combine with the ideas which lie already assimilated in 
his mind, This background of ideas constitutes the apperception mass 
(Murphy, 19561. - So the background already in the mind makes possible the 
assimilation of new ideas. Herbart emphasizes that knowing the mental 
maturity of the pupil the teacher should arrange the course of insibruction 
in such a wav that the new material can he properly integrated with the 
already available store of knowledge. If the two fall apart the learner can- 
nnr a.ssimilate the new experiences and will feel frustrated*. So Herbarfs 
‘most famous conception, the apperception mass, is a name for all those 
past experiences which we use when we perceive something new. So when 
a tea-taster looks for a particular flavour in the tea the perception of the 
quality depends unon the fact that there is a myriad of past tea-flavour in'the 
man's accumulated experiences: so the elements of flavour immediately find 
a place and are assimilated in consciousness (Murphy, 1956). With Herbart 
apperception has been the process of assimilating and interpreting new 
impressions—a background which makes possible 'the assimilation of a new 
idea which can never otherwise he learned. 

The .Herbsrtian psychologists made a considerable adVanfee on associa- 
tionism. But Wundt was a Voluntarist and stressed the imnortahce. as already 
mentioned, of will or Attention in the proce.ss to get rid of inte'lettualism 
fMomhv. 1'9i56). The intellectualisit'doPtfirie bf interest which waS the greati 
contribution of Herbert’s psychology to educational theory has been severety^ 


4. The EnoycJopaailapf.PhiloSQphy', f... • , • .f 
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criticised by McDougall. He holds that knowledge about an object 
is nett in itself a condition of interest. Attention and interest are essentially 
conative. Stout (ld24) observes that the discernment of the particular fea¬ 
tures of an object with increasing fullness of detail is specially characteristic 
of attention. So the more readily and rapidly apperception takes plabe thq 
les’s atteiiltion it requires, and the more difficult it is the more attention it 
requires. When there is not sufficient interest in developing the objebt 
apperceptive processes fail to occur. The difference between ourselves and 
'Ijhe animals is that, while the interests of the animals are limited as provided 
by instincts we extend very widely our field of acquired interests and thus 
develop our mental structure through a series of discriminations under the 
guidance of language. The whole structure of the developed human mind is 
like a vast tree growing through the process of successive differentiations. 
When an object is recognized! as like' a familiar object, but yet different in 
some respects, the process is essentially one of discrimination which results 
in mental growth. We have already discussed the importance of discerning 
essential similarities between objects and classes of objects which appercep- 
tioBl involves in the growth of our mental structure. S|p a mihd developed 
by the processes of apperception and discrimination would have knowledge 
of the nature of thdngs and of the likenesses alid differences between them 
which would make it possible to think properly about their relations. 

Language plays a great part to effect the processes of apperceptive 
synthesis and finer discriminations for the development of mental structure. 
In the use of language, mental systems built up by experience and united by 
apperceptive synthesis become operative ahd determine the meaning of the 
word as we utter or hear it. So the name "igravitation" embodies the mean¬ 
ing of Newton’s discovery achieved by the apperceptive synthesis of the 
essential similarity between the motion of the moon about the earth and 
that of a falling body. Language also serves to discriminate between objects. 
The child learns to discriminate between human beings and animals and 
later between, individuals, mother,, lather and brother, and between dog, 
cat and bird by instruction and the use of names. Language is essential in 
thinking. In Plato’s words: ‘ When the mind is thinking it is talking to 
itself’ (Cornford, 1945). According to Eussell, “almost all higher intellec¬ 
tual activity is a matter of words, to the nearly total excluBibn of everything 
else” (Russell. 1921). So deaf children, if deprived altogether of the use' of 
language find it very difficult to develop the power of apperception and 
discrimination which are thie processes of the greatest importance for the 
higher development of the intellect. The case of Helen Keller is indeed a 
remarkable exception (Mukherji, 1967). 
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Education and the Promotion of Thought— 
A MethodoJogical Approach 

Chaitanya 


The author examines the main trends in the psycho¬ 
logy oj thought and briefly describes an investigation 
mto the tiature and Quality of the thinking process 
that he corricd out with a group of students at 
Jodhpur. 

Although teaching pupils to think has always been one of the most 
commonly expressed aims of education, it is only at the present time that 
*there has been increased insistence upon it. 

This is as true in India as in other countries. 

£. A. Peel states that the promotion of good thinking habits at all levels 
of education is receving more and more attention these days, and is' symptom 
matic of the current feeling about this growing need.^ 

These views are echoed by many authorities.* 

In the United Kingdom the Robbins Committee on Higher Education 
(1963) laid down the axiom that what is taught at a university should, irres¬ 
pective of its subject-matter, be so taught as to promote the general powerfe 
of the mind, and more particularly those of abstraction and generalization.* 

The Matriculation (and Higher Secondary) Board of Rajasthan, Ajmer, 
is trying to compile common core syllabuses for use by all students and 
schools at the primary level. Guide books would be prepared to help teachers 
interpret the syllabuses. 

This primary concern with getting the pupil to grasp the "structure’"* of 
a subject rather than the acquistion of specific factual knowledge, is being 
felt also in the elementary school. 

The new mathematics and the new science are being taught (in the 
Western countries) as “systems of thought", and school children are being 
Instilled with (to quote J. B. Conanl^s well-known phrase) a feel for the 
tactics and strategies" of the intellectual systems that underlie these subjects. 

The great importance which we attach to cognitive learning emerges partly 
Xrom llip Increasing dependence of modem society on science and technology, 


1. E. A„Peel, The Papil's Thinking, Oldboume Book Co. Ltd., London, 196t 

2., W.D.,,,Wailj, teaming ,to Think In How and Why We Learn, Faber & Faber, 1955, p 6. 

3. K, Boehm, university Choice, Penguin Books, London, 1966, p. 9. 
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and the need to develop intellectual talent and nurture creative thinking abi¬ 
lity, and partly from a realization that only a populace skilled in the art of 
prijical thinking is capable of appraising the insidious propaganda of contem¬ 
porary mass communication media.® 

Notwithstanding the importance of cognitive learning in the educative 
process, rea^och has been meagre and slow to develop. Indeed, research on the 
(classroom aspects of guiding thinking is only of very recent vintage and many 
questions remain as yet unanswered. Although the canons of formal logic 
were formulated by competent thinkers centuries ago, research on the actual 
processes of thought were practically non-existent until well into the twentieth 
century.'® 

D. M. Johnson contends that the status of the psychology of thought is 
distressing, because much, of the investigation in this field has been un¬ 
systematic, and “littered with disabled wisdoms cast ofiE by hit-and-run 
theorists’’. 

His viewpoint is upheld, inter alia, by B. M. Foss who states that one of 
the curious \things about the earlier studies in connection with thinking was 
that they demonstrated “more than anything the inadequacies of their own 
methods.’’’ 

It is germane to this discussion to review briefly the main trends in the 
psychology of thought, to indicate where it stands today and to highlight its 
failures and achievements. This review will be dealt with under specific 
headings. 

a 

The Denkpsuchologie Movemeni in Western Europe 

The philosopher-psychologists of Europe held the view that the contents 
of the mind could be analysed into sensations (i.e., the immediate products of 
sensory stimulation) and ideas (ie., images drived from sensations). Think¬ 
ing was considered to be the combination of ideas into complexes according to 
certain laws of association To discover the content of these ideas one had 
to resort to in'trospection. 

It was only recently that psychologists (Oswald Kulpe and Alfred Binet) 
began to direct attention to the processes rather than the products of thinking*. 
The cognitive processes known as thinking Involve reasoning, reflecting, judg¬ 
ing, conceiving, imagining and problem-solving. They are notoriously complex 
and each reflects the interaction of different sorts of behaviour. Consider 
reasoning, for example. This process alone is concerned with activities 
inter alia, such as evaluating an argument, making a deduction, establishing > 


5. It should, however, he noted that mass propaganda directed at needs, wants and etnotlons, , 

is designed to distort critical thinking aWIfty. , „. . , „ . - 
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a g§netaW?iat;ioA. and resolving a dilemma. To attempt to analyse the pro¬ 
cesses of thought by introspection is extremely difficult. Techniques have, 
therefore, to be devised to externalize the processes so as to mahe them 
accessible to observation. Making the inaccessible accessible in respect of 
thinkin g has posed a challenge to empirical research to which psychologists 
and educationalists have only now begun to respond. 

It is largely because of its techniques that the contribution of the 
Denl^sychologic movement, notwithstanding its early promise, did not amount 
to more than a few ideas on the mechanics of the thought processes. 

The Wurzburg School on the basis of its technique of “systematic experi¬ 
mental introspection"® initiated a controversy on imageless thoupht which 
resulted in the end in a loss of faith in the introspective method. 

H. J. Watt and Kulpe carried out an experiment on association whiph was 
divided into four phases. These were; (a) the preparatory phase during which 
instructions were given, e.g., "when the stimulus word is presented, name an 
opposite", (b) me presentation of the stimulus word; (c) the search for the 
response word; (d) the occurrence of the response word. The subjects were 
asked to introspect on only one phase atl a time. The surprising result was 
thalt there was nothing to report in the third phase. The thinking seems to 
take place in the first phase, i.e., that of making the thinker aware of the 
task. (Mr. Watt used the word “Aufgabe".) The first phase is the only 
significant one—^thereafter the sequence runs off automatically. Acceptance 
of the task establishes a set Watt calls it (einstellung) to respond appro¬ 
priately. This response Atkinson called the “Determining Tendency”. Thus 
thinking, according to the Wurzburg School, is a process linking and 
determining tendency into a systematic, orderly and purposeful sequence. 

However, in the present writer's view, set (einstellung) cannot explain 
the thought process. It is similar to a motive, a key factor operating in the 
'directing and control of a thought process towards a specific goal.'* 

Nevertheless, the concept of set is of significance for the educator, since 
it directs his attention to the need for making the pupil comprehend fully 
what the problem or task is, before confronting him with it. 

The role of set in thinkmg has other implications, and to these 1 shall' 
refer presently. The view that thinking is a high level kind of skill''® .that 
can be acquired by training and learning has appealed to many psychologists. 
They regard the study of thought as closely* related to the study of learning. 
Thus there is no need to look any further than the manner in which skills 
and drills are acquired in order to describe and explain thought processes. 


8. This method is attributed to H. J. Watt, who collaborated with O, Kulpe. 
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Gestali Psychology in Relation to Thought 

Gestalt theorists hold the view that associative learning and thinking 
cannot he considered on the same continuum. They strongly criticize those 
psychologists who contend that all behaviour, including t hinking , ultimately 
rests on stimulus-response principles. They are totally opposed to theorists 
like E. L. Thorndike or E. R. Guthrie who profess that t hin king rests on 
past associatve learning, and consists of selecting previous associations to try 
out in new situations.'’” 

Gestalt psychology was primarily concerned with the study of perception 
In perception the principle of good pattern (pragnanz) predominates. When 
perception is modified it occurs, not by the accumulation of small chahges, 
but by a re-organization of the perceptual field. The principle of organization 
applies also to thinking. M. Wertheimer emphasized that th i nk ing should 
be seen as the re-organizatioD of pslte-ns raither than the piecemeal attack 
on the problem situation.'™ Good thinking or “productive thinking” as he 
called it, consists of seeing the strudture of the problem clearly and re¬ 
structuring it as necessary. 

Consider these straightforward and simple problems; 

(i) l-t-2-|-3-i-4+5=? 

(ii) 127+128+129-i-130-bl31=? 

(iii) 99*8-|-99-9-t-100-hl00-l=? 

The piecemeal solution of simply adding one number at a time is adequate 
ior (If, but not for (ii) or (iii). 

Gestalt psychology explains the dynamics of thinking as follows; Thought 
begins when the thinker grasps the problem, i.e., when he sees the inner 
structure of the situation. Since ^he structure is incomplete, i.e., there is an 
absence of pattern (pragnanz), tensions are produced and vectors are set 
up determining the steps Ito be taken to convert the structurally incomplete 
situation Into one that is complete. T^iis occurs more readily and uhth greater 
efficiency if tthe thinker has not been restricted to an educational environment 
dominated by stereotyped behaviour patterns. 

Although some aspects of Gestalt theory, notably the notions of brain 
dynamics, are speculative, those relating to cognitive structure'’® wfth the 
emphasis on insight and understanding are generally accepted, and extremely 
valuable. 

In the old primary school arithmetic, the emphasis was on associative 
meanings; in the new primary school arithmetic, the stress is on structural 
meanings. 


11. H. F. Harlow, Theoretical Foimdatiops (ifPsychology, Van Nostrand, N.Y., p. 452. 
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Gestalt psychology has emphatically shown thait true meaning depends 
on more than simple association. A young child may have many associations 
with the word ‘‘eight”. It is his brother's age; it comes alter seven when one 
is counting; ill is a colleotion of a certain size; and so on. Yet, he may not 
understand Jts place in the number system, its distinction as a real number, 
as a rational number, or as a positive mteger, nor its relation toi other numbers 
in these sets, The latter concern strucflural meanings which involve relation., 
ship among concepts and are discovered logically.’'^ 

The Geneua School 

Within the last quarter of a century a new tradition of research in respect 
of the thought processes in children has emerged, namely, that of Piaget 
and his Geneva coUaborators.is This research has since World War II, been 
directed primarily at thinking related to the physical world, i.e., to the 
concepts of space, weight, volume, number, time, movement, speed, etc. 

Piagets studies are ontogenetic in character, having been inspired by 
his interest in genetic epistemology, i.e., the study of the laws under which 
knowledge develops and changes. His theoretical construct operates from the 
premise that concepts are built up bit by bit, first slowly through the sen¬ 
sory and motor activities of early childhood, and then more quickly through 
socal intercourse and language. 'The background organization thus acquired 
by the brain affects all subsequent thinking. In this developmental process, 
assimilation and accommodation are fundamental. Assimilation occuts when- 
evei tne indmaual makes a response. It involves the action of the person'-'CHT 
obj^tg and the changes produced in him as a consequence thereof. Acccan- 
modation Involves the action of the environment on the individual. Intellec¬ 
tual development is not static, but involves a constant progression from less 
complex to more complex schema. 

Piaget’s method of obtaining data, like his theory, altered to gome extent 
over the years. Initially he concentrated on the observation of children, and 
their response to oral questioning without the use of apparatus. In more re¬ 
cent years be has employed very ingenious experimental materials to aid in 
the posing of problems to his subjects. This is as far as he has gone in test 
rigour. 

His clinical method (methode cliniquel is very flexible one, and does not 
lend itself to statistical treatment. His method is adapted to the level of com¬ 
prehension of each child, both in respect of the nature of the questions and 
the order of their presentation. The child is not only asked to make respons¬ 
es, but also to give explanations for them. By modifying the questions and 


14. D. R. Green, Educational Psychology, Prentice-Hall, New Jersey, 1964, p. 51 
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the experimentfil conditions as the need arises, the investigator tests the 
genuineness and consistency of the child’s responses. Furthermore, the plas¬ 
ticity of the technique enables one to obtain a better insight into the nature 
of children’s thought. 

This lack of standardized procedure has been severely criticized and has 
led to some of his co-workers, notably Vinh-Bang and Inhelder to devise new 
and more exact techniques.^® 


Piaget's study has been cross-sectional. This, too, has been severely cri¬ 
ticized, and has induced Inhelder and others to undertake longitudinal stu¬ 
dies, in which children aged 5 years were subjected thrice yearly for a period 
of several yeans to a battery of Piagetian . experiments. 

From the longitudinal studies it would appear that the stages of deve¬ 
lopment as outlined by Piaget do not seem to occur in a stable order. How¬ 
ever. the research is incomplete, and much more remains to be done. 

Although Piaget concluded that the order of succession of the sitages of 
intellectual development was constant, and that ages of attainmenit could be 
assigned to them for a particular population, cognizance had to be taken ot 
variaitions due to cultural milieu, motivation, and so on. 


Here brief comment on these stages may be made. 

1. The Sensori-motor Stage; This stage has six sub-stages. During this stage 
(from birth to 2 years), the child has not yet acquired language and can only 
perform motor actions. It is the stage at which the child develops his senses, 
and solves simple ^nsorl-motor problems. 


2. Concrete-operational Stage; This stage extends from the middle of the 
second to the eleventh or twelfth year. It is divided into a period of form¬ 
ation followed by one of attainment. The division occurs at about the age of 
seven years. The first sub-stgge, the pre-operational, is eharacterized by a long 
period of elaboration of menjtal processes, made possible by the development 
of language. The thought' precedes are “concrete" in the sense that they deal" 
only with objects which can be handled or imagmedi in concrete form. A five- 
year-old, for example, has long since grasped the permanence of objects, but 
has no notion of the elementary physical principle of conservation of matter, r 
(He does not comprdiend that the quantity of liquid remains unchanged when 
poured from a glass tumbler into a shallow dish', to mention but one example.) 


By about the age of seven years the child enters the concrete operational 
stage proper .when the concept of reversibility, characterised by (a) negation 
and (b) reciprocity, appears. At this stage these forms of reversibility are 
used independently of each other. The concept of conservation (inherent in 

' 'ji 
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which is that of reversibility) is applied to quantity of matter earlier than to 
weight, and lastly to volume. 

3. The Formal Operational Stage: This stage begins at about eleven or twelve 
years of age, and in a rich cultural environment this stage comes to form a 
stabie system of thought structures by about fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
Thinking becomes altogether dissociated from the concrete data, and complete 
.conceptual generality is achieved, making hypothetieo-deductive reasoning 
possible. It is at this stage that pupils are capable of understanding truly 
scientific investigations and learning science in a meaningful way. 

The work of the Geneva school of psychology has been dealt with at some 
length, because for the educator two major issues remain as yet unsolved; 
(a) How can the cognitive problems dealt with in the classroom be related 
to the developmental stages of children? (b) Can a training programme be 
devised to speed up the transition from concrete to formal operations? 

J. Suchman (1960) has tried to do the latter with pupils in the primary 
school. Using loop films Ixe demonstrated a number of physical Sbiencd experi¬ 
ments: e.g., a small amount of water was placed In a thin-walled can and boil¬ 
ed, then corked and cobled, with the result that the sides of th^ can collapsed. 
After a si>ecific type of training programme which he had devised, he found 
that the pupils asked more questions, were more accurate fin describing what 
they saw, more skilful in making deductions and formulating hypotheses. 

The Creativity Creed 

During the past decade attention has been focused, especially in the Unit¬ 
ed States of America, on what is termed creativity. J. P, Guilford, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California, has brought the intellectual aspects of the 
problem to the forefront in his theoretical' model of the structure of the intel¬ 
lect. Using the technique of factor analysis as applied to mental testa, he iso¬ 
lated a number of processed in the realm of mental operations. Among these 
he posited convergent thinking, divergent thanking and evaluative thinking 
as being extremely important.!? 

By divergent thinking, Guilford means thinking that is not dominated by 
the confomdst or conventional approaidi. It is thinking characterized by ori¬ 
ginality, flexibility and fluency. But P. E. Vernon and A. J. Copley assert 
bluntly that “it is unacceptable to think of creativity as a separate basic in*- 
tellective mode," 

Some Aspects of the Thinking of Selected Groups of Students of Jodhpur, 

In 1966 the present author commenced an investigation into the nature 
and quality of the thinking processes of groups of students of Jodhpur. This 


17. (a) J. P., Guildford, Creativity mAmer.fs^ol. Vol. V, 1950, p. 445 
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research is concerned with the cognition of mature students in whom think¬ 
ing has already reached a measure of sophistication. 

Details of the examples and the results are provided helow. 

The subjects were reassured that this was not an examination, but a 
questionnaire designed to find out "what you do when you think.” 

Example: A knowledge of geometry is not necessary to answer this 
question. 



If angle 2=angle 3, angle 3=angle 1, and angle l=angle 4, we can 
conclude that angle 3=angle 4. Upon what principle is this conclusion 
based? Thirty-six per cent of students of city background answered correctly 
and 18 per cent of students who came from villages. 

It was found that many of the students who made incorrect responses, 
did so because they based their judgement on irrelevant cues dictated by the 
diagram and the mathematics they had learned at school, instead of relymg 
solely on axiomatic logical concepts. 

Some of the incorrect responses read like this: “Base angles of a triangle 
arc equal. . . .Line separating the two triangles is a transversal line. . . . 

Opposite angles of a parallelogram are equal.” 

Some of the correct responses read as follows: “If there axe two or 
more groups with units that are equal to one another, and one unit in the 
group equal to another unit, then all are equal. . . .That which is applicable 
to any element of a whole is also applicable to other elements of the whole 
. . . .All equals are equal." 


Conclusion 

The methodology of education can be fruitfully planned or pursued only 
if we know how children think. 

The clinical method and the interview technique are time-consuinig 
and cannot be used on an extensive scale, "i^e open-end quKtmnna^e m 
which attention is given to the more humdrum forms of , 

S-thinking”. appeals to the present writer as a pronusmg method for large- 

scale investigation. 


Choitanya is Lecturer in English, University df Jodhpur, Jodhpv/f. 
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A Study of Gifted Children 


This study was conducted by Champa Bhatt at the A.G. Teachers’ 
College, Ahmedabad, under a research grant from the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, New Delhi. 

The purpose of the study was: 

1. To develop ‘simple and inexpensive” procedures for identifying the 
gifted based mainly on teachers’ observation and academic record. 
"Gifted” in this study were taken to mean children superior in 
intellectual ability as measured by traditional intelligence tests with 
high academic achievement. 

2 To study the personality traits of children. 

The sample consisted of the entire school population of some 540 pupils 
studying in Classes V through X in the A. G. High School, Ahmedabad. 

The pupils were first screened on the basis of I.Q. scores, school record 
and teachers’ judgement. In all 180 pupils—106 on the basis of I.Q. scores, 
45 on the basis of achievement record, and 29 on the basis of teachers’ 
ratings—were selected for study. A list of traits was developed which 
included especially those traits which were normally found among the 
intellectually gifted. 35 traits out of a total of 59 were selected on the 
basis of a try-out to be included in the final list. The list was validated 
against the traits actually possessed by a ‘known’ group of the intellectually 
gifted children selected on the basis of I.Q. scores alone. The reliability of 
the trait list was obtained by the test re-test method. The validity was 
obtained by rating the non-gifted on the list and comparing their scores 
with those of the gifted- Cross-validation studies were conducted in four 
schools. The author claims that it is possible to locate the gifted in a school 
on the basis of the trait list without testing the entire school population on 
an intelligence test which may not be possible for a school to use. A check 
on this ‘short-cut’ method was made by administering the list to a school 
population of 957 pupils spread over 25 classes in four different schools 
situated at four different places m the semi-urban and rural areas. The 
method was found to work satisfactorily. 

^The second part of the study aimed at studying the personality traits 
of gifted children. Twenty ‘gifted’ and twenty ‘non-gifted’ children were 
studied through the interview technique. Both the pupils and their guardians 
were interviewed. The gifted were found to be distinctly superior to the 
- nph-gifted'in iutelleotualfpursuits, regularity in studies, leadership qualities. 
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originality, understanding, self-confidence, politeness and choice of companions. 
However, most of the qualities were found to be common to both the groups. 
It was, therefore, concluded that the gifted pupils differ from' the non-gifted 
ones in the numbeT and intensity of traits possessed. 


Influence of Intelligence on the Needs of School Children 


This study was undertaken by K. Kumar of the College of Education, 
Bamsthali Vidyapifh (Bkjasthah). 

The cbmmon feeling i.s that the prominence of the various needs among 
the individuals is controlled and guided by the level of their intelligence, 
whereas certain Judies report that inteUigence is nbt significantly related 
to the personality dharabterlstiiis. M need is an important aspect of per¬ 
sonality, It was found worth investigating how far the prominence of needs 
among school children is controlled and guided by the level of their intel¬ 
ligence. Sd, the pUtpose of this investigation was to answer the following 
specific questions; 

1 Are the Needs of school children influenced by* the level, of tHd' 
intelligence? 

. . V C . i ^ r- t, 

2. Do the Needs of the supemormals and subnormals differ significantly 
in their prominence? 

In addition' to this, thiere was the objective investigating sex difterehces 
on the needs imder Study. 

Intelligence tests constructed by S. S. Jalot'a, P. Mehta, and C. M. Bhatia 
were used to y^ndlge the level of intelligence of school children. The Needs» 
Bating Scale, constructed.and standardized by thp inVestigja,tor.„was admin- 
i^red to assess the needs of school ■childif-eh.'’"TheN’e'ed8"Hatrn'g’l^ale 'has 
been standarctized on 1394 boys and 1064 girls, and provides Norms ranging, 
from Class VIJ to Class XT, Reliability coefficients range from .80 to ,92, 
and Validity coefficients from fifi to .70. 

Turn samples were drawn for tte purpose of lifis study,, / The first sam¬ 
ple included 100 boys and 100 girl^^ selected randomly, to study the,relation- : 
ship of intelligence and the nee& under study. The second sample includ¬ 
ed 60 boys and 50 girls for the supernormal group, and 50 boys and 50 girih 
for the subnormal group. Those falling above an I.Q. of 110 were included it), 
the supernormal group, and those falling below an I.Q. of 90 were included 
in the subnormal group, Alrt'-o'-school children for the samples were, 
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selected from Class VIII of the schools situated in the urban areas within 
the Jalipur Division of the State of Bajasthan. The two groups of cases 
included only such cases which could he declared so on the basis of sU the 
three tests of intelligence. 

The data was analysed in two ways; firstly, through the calculation of 
the coefiBcients of correlation obtained between composite scares on Bitelli- 
gence tests and scares on the Needs Eating Scale; and secondly, thioi^h 
the study of the critical ratios obtained on the basis of the differences be¬ 
tween tho means representing performances of the various groups. 

The coefiBdents of correlation obtained between composite scores on In¬ 
telligence .tests and scores on Needs Bating Scale were the following; 


Needs 



Boys 

Girls 

Abasement 



•15 

—16 

Aggression 



—48** 

— •17 

Defendence 



—•37** 

—•31** 

Dominance 



•03 

—29** 

Sex 



—43** 

—54** 

Autonomy 



—22* 

—39** 

Succoiance 



—31** 

— ■34** 

Exhibition 



— •23* 

—38** 

Total 



— •27** 

—46** 


**sisnificant at and beyond 'Ol level 
* significant at and beyond *05 levd 

To be sieniflcant for an N of 100. a correlation should be .20 at .05 level, 
and 25 at .01 level. In the light of this criterion, seven correlations were 
found significant for boys, and seven for girls. All these correlations were 
found significant in the negative direction. The conclusions drawn, out of 
this study, were the following: 

Boys 

1. The presence of the Needs of Abasement and Dominance is not influ¬ 
enced by the level of intelligence of boys. 

2. The presence of the Needs of Autonomy and Exhibition is influenced 
bv their intelligence, but to some extent only. 

3. The presence of the Needs of Egression, Defendence, Sex, and Suc- 
corance is Influenced by the level of their inteUigenee to a sufficient 
degree. 

4. Intelligent boys are likely to show a lesser presence of these related 
Needs, whereas they may be found in more prominence among the 
boys of low intelligence. 

5. On the whole. ;t can be interpreted that with a rise in the level of 
intelligence of boys, the presence of the related Needs on the whole 

, ^arts cUming down 

Oirls 

,1- The presence of the Needs of Abasement and Aggression is not 
-inffuen'ced by the level of intelligence of girls. 
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2. The presence of the Needs of Defendence, Dominance, Sex, Autonomy 
Succorance and Exhibition is influenced by the level of their intelli- 
gence to a Sufficient extent. 

3. Intelligent girls are likely to show a lesser presence of these related 
Needs, whereas they may be found in more prominence among the 
girls of low intelligence. 

4. On the whole, with a rise in ttie level of intelligence of girls, the 
presence of the related Needs on the whole starts coining down. 

The Critical Ratios, obtained on the basis of the difEerences between the 
meat*, were the following: 






Supernormal and 

Supernormal and 


Needs 



Subnormal Boys 

Subnormal Girls 

1. 

Abasement 


* 

0-43 

0-93 

2. 

Aggression 



S-62** 

2-00* 

3. 

Defendence 



3'00** 

3-46** 

4. 

Dominance 



0-00 

2-77** 

5. 

Sex 



4-62** 

6-37** 

6. 

Autonomy 



1-85 

4'38** 

7. 

Succorance 



3-57** 

3 -33** 

8. 

Exhibition 



1-68 

3-79** 


**significant at and beyond '01 level 
^significant at and beyond -05 level 

To be significant a CR should be 2.58 at .01 level, and 1.96 at .05 level. 

In the light of this criteriogu, the following conclusions were drawn. 

Boys 

‘ The performances of the supernormal and subnormal boys difler 
significantly cm the Needs of Aggression, D^endence, Sex, and 
SuccotanCe. As on all these four Needs, the means were found 
significantly high for the subnormal group, i!t can be that the Needs 
of Aggression, Defendence, Sex, and Succorance are significantly in 
more prominence among the subnormal boys as compared to the 
supernormal ones. 

2. The supernormal and subnormal boys do not show significant difler- 
ences on the Needs of Abasement, Dominance, Autonomy, and 
Exhibition. 


Girls 

1. The performances of the supernormal and subnormal girls differ ' 
significantly on the Needs of Aggressioti. Defendence. Diminsnce. 
Sex, Autonomy, Succorance and Exhibition. As, on all these Needs, 
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the means were found significantly high for the subnormal girls, it 
can be said that the Needs of Aggression, Defendence, Dominance, 
Sex, Autonomy, Succorance and Exhibition are significantly in more 
prominence among them Rs compared to the supernormal girls. 

2. The supemotmal and subnormal girls do not differ significantly on 
the Need of Abasement. 


The critical retiosi obtained with a view to study the sex 

differences were 

the following: 








Supernormal Boys 

Subnormal Boys 

Needs 



and Girls 

and Girls 

1. Abasement 



0-26 

1 'll 

2. Aggression 



1'27 

2-25* 

3. Defendence 



2 03* 

2-32* 

4. Dominance 



2-77* 

0-17 

5. Sex 



0-76 

0-72 

6. Autonomy 



1-71 

0-65 

7. Succorance 



0-71 

0-55 

8. Exhibition 

•• 


1-25 

1-01 


*sigiuficant at and beyond -OS level 


In the light of the criterion, mentioned previously for judging the level 
of significance of CR, the following conclusions were drawn. 

Supernormal Boys and Girls 

1. The performances of the supernormal boys and girls differ significantly 
on the Needs of Defendence and Dominance. AS, on these two 
Needs the means were found significantly high for the boys, it can be 
said that the Needs of Defendence and Dominance are more prominent 
among the supernormal boys as compared to the supernormal girls. 

2. The supernormal boys and girls do not differ significantly on the 
Needs of Abasement, Aggression, Sex, Autonomy, Succorance and 
Exhibition. 

Subnormal Boys and Girls 

1. The performances of the subnormal boys and girls differ significantly 
on the Needs of Aggression and Defendence. As, on these two 
Needs the means were found significantly high for the boys, it can 
be said that the Needs of Defendence and Dominance are more promi- 
nent among the subnormal boys as compared to the subnormal girls, 

2. The subnormal boys and girls do not differ significantly on the 
Needs of Abasement, Dominance, Sex, Autonomy, Succorance and 
Exhibition. 
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A Study of the Relationship between the Quallications of Teacher 
Trainees and Their B.Ed. Marlu. 

This study was ponduhted during 196a-69 at the Government College of 
Education, Chandigarh, by JI. L. Dosajh. In the admissions to the B.Ed. class of 
this institution that year, preference was given to applicants with a Master’s 
degree over all others, including Junior Basic Trained! teachers who claimed 
superiority because of their being in the teaching profession already. This 
study was therefore undertaken to determine whether the basic qualifications 
of candidates at the time of entrance to the B.Ed. course make any differ¬ 
ence to their performance in the final B.Ed. examination. 

Random samples of students of the B.Ed. class at the Government 
Colleae of Education, Chandigarh, for the previous four years (1967-68,196fi-67, 
1965^, 1S64 j 65) were taken. (For the year 1967-68, information ajiout the 
J.B.T’8 was not available.! The means of marks obtained in the B.Ed. examin¬ 
ation were calculated for each of the four years for four sub-groups: M A's, 
B.Sc’s. B.A.'s, J.B.T’s. The difference between the means was determined by 
'the 'f method. Intercotrelations between marks obtained in the MA., 
B.Sc B.A, and J.B.T. examinations on the one hand, and the B.Ed. marks 
on the other were computed with an elebtric computer. 

The findings from the results of this study are as under: 

1. The performance of M.A.'s in the B.Ed. examination is, on t-ue 

whole, superior to that of the B Sc.’s, BA.’s and J.Ji,T.'s. 

2. The performance of B.Sp’s is, on the whole, superior to that of the 
IB A’s and XB.T’s. 

3. There is no very significant difference between the performance of 
B.A’s and J.B.T’s. 

4. The marks obtained in the M.A., B.Sc., B.A. and J.B.T. exami¬ 
nations bear no very significant correlation with marks in the B.Ed. 
examination. (There were, however, two exceptions. In 1966-67 the M.A 
marks andl in 1967-68 the B.Sc. marks correlated significantly with with 
B.Ed marks.) 
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Studies in Aspiration and 
Motivation 


Indian Villages in Transition: A Motivational Analysis. 

By Durganand Sinha, Associated Publishing House, New Delhi, 1960 
/ 

Simultaneously, with the launching of the community development pro- 
pamraes in the country, the officials in charge of .these projects started talkr 
ing of ensuring participation of the people in the$e programmes. It was 
declared that the main aim of the community development programmes was 
to bring about mental revolution in order to fire villagers with a desire tc^ 
improve ffieir standards and to instil in people “a will for better life”. Social 
Bcientlsis also started taking some interest in these development activities. 
In me past lew years several such studies have appeared (for example, 
Bareek and Cbattopadhaya, 1967; Chatterjee, 1966), 

Six Studies of Hopes, Fears and Aspirations 

The author has reported six studies on Hopes, Fears and Aspirations 
using various techniques like Interview, performance tests of level pf aspira¬ 
tion and semi-projective techniques. The studies were conducted in six 
villages drawn three each from two blocks—one known for responding well 
to the programme of community development and another not responding sU 
well. One adult member of each family in .the villages included in the 
sample was studied for the purposes of the present research. All the villages 
ranged In population between 700 to 900. 

Hopes and Fears 

A self-anchoring ladder was laed for this purpose. The hopes and aspfra^- 
tions were classified under three groups: (1) self, (2) village, and (3) 
nation. The two groups of villagers did not differ very much on the ten most 
frequently mentioned items of Hope and Aspiration. The high correlation 
Indicated similarity in the patterns of hopes and aspirations at all three levels 
(P. 83). The fears were also similar, mostly centering round food, cloth» 
Settle, house, money. "The two groups did not seem, to differ very much 
with regard to patterns of fears and apprehensions”. The author adds further, 
“However there seemed to be greater degree of pessimism and vagueness 
regarding fears expressed by the villagers from the undeveloped areas" (P. 86). 
The author later says, “There did not exist any discontent or frustration 
regarding the existing state of affairs. There also did not exist a strong 
urge for striving for overcoming the deficiencies in future," (P. 98). (On^, 
may note the expression “urge for striving".) 
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Concept oi Happy lAie 

Open-ended responses were obtained from the Ss on their concept of 
happy life. The needs expressed in the protocols were enumerated as they 
occurred" (P. 55). Finally 32 descriptive categories were developed to 
the expressed needs. Example of some categories of needs are: “Education", 
“Health”. "Service and Business", “Good Agricultural Produce", “Need for 
Achievement", “Values and Ideals", “Transport and Communication" and 
“Undefined Needs" (Pp. 56 and 67). These categories were considered as 
“indicative of the area in which the motives and aspirations of the subject 
were directed and the fulfilment of which constituted what he considered to 
be a good and happy life. (P. 55). From the data thus collectedi the following 
conclusions were drawn: The subjects from the developed areas displayed re¬ 
latively greater concern jEor certain psychological need. The concept of farmers 
from the developed villages was also characterized by more reality orientation 
and the projections pf undeveloped villages were more vague and undefined.” 


The Level of Aspiration^—I 


A grain sorting test was used for this purpose. Different kinds of seeds 
and grains were usedL The subject was required to sort out the small white 
(grains from the leit. The goal set after the first performance was taken as 
the level of aspiration. Six trials were given to this game. The results indicated 
no difference between the mean aspiration and mean performance in all the 
six villages. The goal they aspired' in their performance was seldom much 
hlglher than their last performance. “A positive goal discrepancy score .of 
3 to 8 wasi indeed low and indicative of risk avoidance" tP. 108)' autisdr, 
concluded "Nearly ail ihe subjects irrespective of whether tb.’y came from 
wcll-dcvcloped or undeveloped villages au-played lhi.> kind of highly cautious 
and unenterprising approach and absence of risk-taking '. (P. 108). The author 
later drew another conclusion that “There was greater urge towards improve¬ 


ment in performance and higher setting or goals among the villagers from 
developed areas.” (P. 112). Writing generally about the results obtained on 
this test the author thought that •‘the field of agriculture like any other field 
involves considerable risk in the acceptance of innovation or in making larger 
Investments in the hcqpe pf better return in future. In other words, they (those 
who accept Innovations reviewer) -would have higher level of aspiration and 
laiger gil..discceptinsy”. (P. 1151. iConjclufiing this study the author fuifjier 
aaoed •'The’peEtonnancfi was generally’characterized by high degree of 
and lapk aB-enter^rise- There .vm no ur|e-to take chance and a-con-^. 
stant desire for av( 3 'idiiife,fl|k-t|l|^'Vfa 8 displayed. It may be said that they 
had a strong fear of '□iee|^Mu^!^lwe and as a result they seldom set tjieir 
goals very'mhdh';hl#h.»'th^n;!S!fhiat they had attained in the past.” (P. 119). 
The auther;4d4ellM^#..^?l«'“ert page "However, •progressive’ subjects 
from tendency to set higher goals. Thus, 

risk of failure in their performancei” 
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Level of Aspiration—II 

For thig dbudy a modified version of Pareek and Chattopadhaya pro¬ 
jective test was used. In all, 11 areas were covered. The test was conducted 
individually. The subject listened to the story of Shyamoo, a typical 
farmer, and wete required to guess the condition (that he thought would 
come about in the Shyamoo’s hfe in different areas in the next five years. 
The results indicated that the farmers showed responses in the moderate area 
for each category. The two groups of villagers showed significant difference 
in their aspiration about agricultural produce. Looking at the general aspira¬ 
tion level and the scores in individual areas the author concluded that “the 
developed villages tended to have relatively higher level of aspiration than 
their counterparts from the undeveloped areas”. (P. 142) 

Behaviour Ratings 

This study was made through the ratings of total behaviour In order to 
find out the level of motivation. This was studied with reference to 
concrete behaviour exhibited in the past and at the present time ahd what 
he expected to do in the future. The analysis of actual behaviour was 
taken to provide the measure of motivational level, while the projections 
for the future as indices for the level of striving. Seven areas of concrete 
behaviour were determined, relating to collective activities, election to 
various posts, welfare activities like road or school construction, flood 
inotectian, changes in farming, education of the family, adoption of new 
public health measures and change in the level of requirements, and the 
preparation for village development. The assessment of past and present 
activities was made on the basis of information obtained from the vUlage- 
pramukh in block personnel. Further the villagers were required to say 
what they would like to plan for the next five years in each area. This was 
taken to represent as aspiration. The results indicated that “The behaviour 
ratings for all the three levels for the developed villages indicated higher 
accomplishment and thereby reflected stronger motivation. The overall level 
aspired in future was also higher than in the undeveloped group. Ho'Wever, 
the aspirational level was slightly lower than the past achievement. (P. 160) 
Some pages later the author concluded that “in respect of striving and 
aspiration for the future in spite of the higher overall score the level of 
striving was low in the developed villages. The goal aspired for future 
was not much higher and in many instances, it was lower than what had heeiT 
obtained in the' past. A large number of individuals irrespective of villages 
from which they had come or the level of development therein, had a low 
positive on negative discrepancy score. They were sluggish in their striving 
and did not view the future with optimism." (P. 160) 

Attitudes and Opinions 

,, •; The study, of attitudes and opinions was conducted through interviews. 

, The responses were classified under eight categories; (1) attitudes toward; 

'rSTt. 
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new methods of agriculture) (2) attitudes toward community development 
and panchayats, (3) perception of needs, (4) concern for future, (5) sphere 
of interest, (6) perception of progress, (7) attitude to work and fate and 
(8) extent of urban orientation. The author thought that “analysis of atti¬ 
tudes and opinions would reflect to some extent motivation and striving”. 
(P. 161) The category of needs included "personal needs" like “concern 
for food, clothing, house and money” agricultural needs and worries, health 
needs, social relations and “general worries.” There were three sub-cate¬ 
gories of “General needs of villages, education and luxury", (Pp. 174-175) 
Another sub-category of “Important needs" included immediate personal 
needs (like food), family and personal welfare, social relations, religious 
needs like “dan-puja”; service needs like having a “job". (P. 179 ^Ee 
author later concluded, “villages had a very restricted pattern of needs. 
Their inventory of requirements and wants was small However villages 
from developed blocks seemed to have more varying wants". (Pp. 202-203) 
The villages showed over-whelming concern for longevity and family and 
money matters. The data showed that, “many had taken their poverty and 
misery as a matter of course and with a fatalistic attitude. They had 
accepted them as inevitable”... “However there was a widespread belief 
that economic cbnditions would improve in future. This sense of optimism 
was strong and more prevalent among the advanced villages”. (P. 204) 

General Conclusions 


In the last chapter while summarizing the results, the author has drawn 
certain imi)ortar(t conclusions as follows: 

1. No fundamental difference in the pattern of motivation and aspiration 
among the villagers from the progressive and poor areas. 

2. Motivation largely centred on immediate problems of subsistence 
and daily living. 

3. The urge for collective work as vague. 

4. There was very little community feeling or the concern for problems 

of state or country. i 


5 The outlook was narrow and parochial. 


i. aspirations and fears seldom went beyond purely personsd 

or spheres. They were confined largely to the matters of 

ihi'fisd’^ate' 'economic necessities. Their world was limited. Often 
the'A#‘d.eES have been saying that new aspirations have begun in 
There is no* much evidence of this factor'from this study- 
particularly from undeveloped areas displayed less reality 
grSgter concern, for their necessities of life or were 
goals which were definitely beyond their sp^n 
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Different Studies of Aspiration 

An atitempt has been made above to give all the relevant results and 
the conclusions reached by the author from the different studies reported in 
the book. Unlortunately the author has not shown as to why there was a 
need for these various studies more or less on the same variables, i.e., the 
aspirations of villagers. Having conducted these dinerent situdies the 
auihor did not compare the data obtained on the various studies. In the 
absence of such a comparative discussion, the results obtamed from the 
different studies tend to hang here and there in the book. The author started 
to try out some psychological techniques in the village development. Certain 
statements made repeatedly in the book suggest that the author implicitly 
hypotkffisized thdjt the aspiration of the respondents from the so called 
developed villages would be higher than those from the undeveloped 
villages. The selection of Ss from two groups of villages—"developed" and 
“undeveloped”—also suggest this assumption. If this was the assumption, 
it would have been better had it been expressed clearly in the beginnig 
of .the report. This would have given a better look to the results. At. 
several places the author reports no difference in aspirations or hopes or 
fears between the two groups of villagers. But in the next sentence 
after adding "however” he reports that “The villagers from developed 
areas showed either higher aspiration or somewhat different results. Such 
contradictory statements give an impression to the reader that the author 
wants to show that the villagers from the developed or the progressive 
villages were psychologically different in their aspiration or mativation 
from the other respondents. 


Motivation and Level of Aspiration 

The report has been presented' as ananalysis of the motivation of 
villagers. The author believes that one’s moitivation is revealed in his level 
of aspirations or attitudes or opinions. Throughout .the book the concepts 
such as hope, fear, drive, urge, motive, need, want, aspiration have been 
used almost interchangeably. Conceptually these terms do not reveal the 
same psychological content. 

Which Motivation ? 

The author has used the term motiva'tion in a general way throughout 
the book. We tiow know several motives more or less definitely. Several 
researches have been published on motives like Achievement, Power AiS- 
liktidn. Dependency, Extension, Pear of Failure and Hope of Success. The 
well known experiments conducted by McClelland and associates (1953) 
presented a-breakfl^ougb for the study of what is now known as Achieve¬ 
ment Motive. The later volume edited by Atkinson (1967) brings together 
several researches on Power, Affiliation, and Achievement motivation as 
well as studies oh several conceptual and methodological Issues. Bimey 
,.(^967) and Heckhausen (1967) have presented interesting data both on thd 
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methodology and concept of motives like Pear of Failure and Hope of 
Success. These motives are distinctly perceptible and conceptually 
clear as different aspects of motivated behaviour. When we talk 
of motivation for development we really want to say that certain 
kinds of desired motivation is needed which would lead to deve¬ 
lopment. In this context the Achievement Motivation is one which 
has been found to show important relation^ip to social and economic 
development. McClelland (1961) presents interesting data on the relation¬ 
ship of Achievement Motive and an economic growth. Similarly, Depend¬ 
ency, Motivation and Pear of Failure or Avoidance Motivation are concep¬ 
tually related to economic backwardness. These motives are likely to retard 
modernization and the tempo of developmental activity. It will thug be 
seen that not all kinds of motivation lead to development. Individuals or 
societies might be found motivated in one or another way but it does not 
follow automatically fro mthis fact that such motivated behaviour would 
jlead to economic or social development. The author unfortunately does not 
take into account these clear findings which are available conveniently in 
published work. He talks of general motivation all the time with¬ 
out caring to let us know which motive he wants to see developed 
or which motive he is trying to study. In the absence of this conceptual 
clarity we do not get any picture about the pattern of motivation in the 
villages studied. This has resulted in collection of confusing information 
about the motivation of villagers. The studies seem to have failed to meet 
vdlh the basic objective with which these were undertaken namely to 
present an analysis of the motivational pattern of the villagers. For 
example, are the villagers studied, high on Achievement Motive or high 
on Anxiety or Fear of Failure or on Dependency or Power Motive? What 
are the various combinations of the various motives jn IJieip and., tvhat 
are the implications of these combinations in relation. to the community 
development? Such questions remain unanswered in spite of the fact that 
so much data have been presented in the report. 

Need for Achievement, Fear of Failure, Risk-Talking Behaviour .1 ^ 

and Level of Aspiration 

As mentioned above, the Need for Achievement (or n Achievement) has 
been found to be related Ito eccmomic development. This concern for ■ 
excellence or .an urge for better life has been found on the increase in 
developing countries (McClelland, 1964). Studies have indicated that persons' 
having high Need for Achievement tend to show a moderate risk-taking 
tendency. Other researches point out that persons high on fear of failure 
and low on n Achievement tend to show tendencies either for talking high 
risk or low risk. Conceptually the risk-taking behajfigp is similar 
to the goal setting behaviour in level of aspiration; tiSts^omeyeafs 
ago Lewin (1938, 1952) gave us his famous Theory of'VdT^e. Sudcess 
and failure have different-valence or .attractiveness for.difife^t.,peiS 9 ns. 
The goals which might,dead to eltb€!r!. success or faUuEev|rtt||^iom6^^^A 
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and repujse some otiier people. Atkinson and Feathep (1067) have brought 
together the relevant findings on Need for Achievement Anxiety or Fear 
of Failure, risk-taking behaviour, incentive value or valence of success and 
have presented a Theory of Achievement Motivation. The theory predicts 
that persons high op. Need for Achivement and low on Anxiety tend to 
show greater performance in competitive tasks than those persons who are 
low on need for Achievement and high on Fear of Failure. Some siTniig v 
results have been obtained in researches in our country (Mehta, 1969). In 
spite of these clear results, the author has taken the stand that higher level 
of aspiration is equal to higher level of motivation. There is sufficient 
evidence to show that economic development is promoted by persons hav¬ 
ing high Need for Achievement, low Pear of Failure, tendency to take 
calculated or cautious risk and having a desire to serve people or extension 
motivation. In the absence nf clear conceptualization, the findings presented 
by the author add only to our confusion. The author had in several analyses 
really found the farmers to have the tendency for taking moderate and 
cautious risk. Due to conceptual confusion he mistook these results 
as indicative of risk-avoidance or lack of enterprise. At several 
other places he has lumped together both the high risk tendency as 
well as modern risk tendency to go with fear of failure. At other place 
he has suggested that the villagers lack motivation because they lack high 
aspirations, tu the absence of a clear theoretical framework, in spite of huge 
amount of ddta the study has resulted in sweeping and contradictory conr 
elusions. 

The Style 

The book starts with several quotations from officials as well as political 
teadeis about community development. It ends with similar popular state¬ 
ments, by the author himself ip the concluding chapter. Such' statements as 
are made by political eaders and vdiich have also been made by the author, 
could be m^e without any empirical study. What was needed was to confirm 
or reject sUch statements on the basis of facts collected scientifically. Thie use 
of the present tense, particularly in the last chapter, in reporting research 
mixed with general statements, (“Viewed in this light, the basic problem boils 
doAvn to bringing about transformation in people’s social and economic 
values and consequential changes in their occupational and aspirational goals 
and behaviour so th^ the desired level of development can take place smooth¬ 
ly within the general framework of democratic planning”—^P. 253) make the 
book seem like popular reading. Expressions like, “however”, “great care”, “of 
course,” “generally speaking,” "it was felt" provide additional source of con¬ 
fusion, The author makes one statement about certain tendency in the villag¬ 
ers and makes another statement by prefixing, “however,” to only contradict 
the earlier statement. SiUih expressions give ffie impression that the author 
somehow wants to show certain things in villagers which he says anyhow 
with or without data., 

In the absence of precise conceputualization and a clear theoretical frame, 

huge amount bf data have resulted only in misleading conclusions and 
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contwdictojy and confusing sitatemeiits. The style of reporting and generous 
use of long popular statements have added further confusion. 
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The Role of Research in 
Educational Planning 


Educational Reseatcli and Educational Change 

Torsten Husen and Gunnar Boalt. Akmqvlst fit Wiksell, Stockholm. 


All the countries which want development must plan their activities in 
order to effectively use their resources and gain the optimum benefits from 
their utilization. Planning thus has not now remained a prerogative of Com¬ 
munist countries. 

Most developing countries like India develop their five-year or three-year 
plans. But unfortunattely much of this planning is done on the opmions of 
so-called enlightened observers or on meagre or unreliable data. The book under 
review indicates the benefits of the role of research in fruitful planning. Since 
the middle of 19^ all aspects of the Swedish educational system at all levels 
have been subjected to thorough! review by government committees aided by 
competent teams of researchers from various Swedish universities and sudi 
other centres. There was a regular liaison between policy makers and 
researchers. The dialogue between these two constituents of any change 
in the society was formal as well as informal; the most important thing 
is that it was continuous throughout these years. The problems taken up by 
the research teams were genuine—sometimes posed by the policy makers 
from the government, sometimes highlighted by the research previously 
done. The book under review gives the various researches conducted in 
Sweden in the last few decades especially pertaining to objective, structure 
and curricula in the Swedish educational system. The titles of ithe chapters 
are descriptive; for example, the changing goals of the Swedish school, curri¬ 
culum research, etc. I am sure most Indian educators, especially those who 
want to 'take up research not to satisfy the ’ivory tower’ status needs but to 
find out pragmatic solutions to the problems faced by the surrounding 
system, would like to go through' the book which is very lucidly written, ft 
may not be out of place, however, if a few observations are made here 
regarding the implications of these studies for the Indian school system. 

One of the problems which most democratic cbuntries face is whether to 
run rnmnrehensive schools or to differentiate f^ud'^nts at a rel’tiv“lv y-junff 
age into the 'academic' students who will later study in the universities and 
the 'practical’ studehlts. Should we. for instance, divert a large chunk of 
students of our student population to vocational or technical schools after 
Class VTII or should even these students be allowed a further phase 
of exploration of their interests and development of their abilities which 
may enable some of them to go to universities’ As in India even in Sweden 
thebe were many, iirespedtive of whether they have a conservative co: radical 
outlook upon s(*ool organization, who thought that there was a fixed num- 
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ber of students able to profit from academic instruction at the pre-university 
and university level. On the other hand, many poltiical and social leaders 
emphasize 'the principle of equal opportunity. Those who are conversant 
with the recent row in the Maharashtra Legislative Assembly over the 
principle of selectivity and diverting high school students to ‘A’ and ‘O’ Level 
would not say that this problem is unique to Sweden. 

The Swedish data suggests that if students are differentiated at a com¬ 
paratively young age the probability is high &at the children from fte 
upper strata of the society will continue to go to the universities while 
those from 'the lower strata will continue to lag behind in their professional 
development. If, on the other hand, comprehensive scdiools are provided, 
gradually a large proportion of the children from the lower strata of the 
society will become capable of university education thus ensuring their pro¬ 
fessional growth. Most probably the variables that operate in the changing, 
dynamic society of Sweden would also contribute in the same direction in 
India. One can collect &ubh data in India and try to indicate the benefits or 
otherwise of the comprehehsive system of schools in India. 

What should he 'the curricula for the students in schools or colleges^ 
Again, in most cages in India this problem is solved by committees of subject' 
matter experts. These committees have no data regarding the necessities and 
expedtations by the industries or other employing organizations who arc 
going to get work from these students after the training. Of course, it will 
not be desirable to ehtirely tie up the curriculum with the requirements of 
the industrie.s or other employing organizations. But the information regard-' 
ing the requirements of the vocation provides some important clues which 
should be taken into consideration while developing c.uiriculiun,.. Pbftptcr 
II describes a study conducted in Sweden to know the requirements of the 
employing organizations. Studies were also taken up in order to collect 
information regbrding what it is that the adults retain during their pro- 
le^lonal life as a result of the school training. All fthese data—the ranks 
by the employing organizations on topics as well as the results of tests 
administered on the employees—suggested many clues for improvement of 
the curri'culum in Sweden. 

Chapter 4 discusses the studies in the context of the teacher’s attitude 
It was found that there was quite a lot of tension between the reformers and 
large categories of teachers regarding the structure and' curriculum of the 
nine-ve&r compulsory school. Manv teachers felt that, changes in the currv 
cuhim will add' to thpi> h’lrdpn. This is again a opohlem similar to the one 
being faced in India. While NCERT and mghy other organizations are ti^png 
to introduce a new currfculum In pursuance of the Education Commiss'cn 
recommendations, many teachers are expressing their fear regarding the 
'desirability of this change in the curriculum as well ns the feas'bilitiw of itc 
being (taught in the Present school Structure, The Swedesh findings in this 
respect, are given below; 

1. ’fhe new types of teacher training lead to more positive attitudes to 
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the reform of education than the traditional tsrpes of training, pro¬ 
vided that the new type of teacher training gives more information 
about the reform and its consequences. 

2. The etttitudes of teachers whose teaching situations have changed 
greatly by the reforms are more negative then that of those whose 
situation has remained Largely unchanged. 

3. There is positive correlation between knowledge of, and attitude 
towards, the reform of education. 

In 'the chapter on Home and School, studies are reported which describe 
the parental attitudes and behaviour as they affect the students’ behaviour 
in school. In the context of the growing interest in the problem of student' 
indiscipline in India the following findings of the Swedish studies are 
interesting. 

The disciplinary disturbances as experienced and rated by teachers are 
positively correlated with: 

1. Non-child centered upbringing attitudes in parents. 

2. Lack of agreement in upbringing attitudes between father and 
mother. 

3. Lack of agreement in upbringing attitudes between parents and 
teachers. 

The correlation tends to be higher for boys than for girls. Most probably 
the girls do not manifest indisciplined behaviour due to the social and 
cultural Xole expeidiations from them. 

The last chapter describes the various studies indicating the role of educa¬ 
tion in aocial mobility and the development of lower strata of the society. 
In a democTB'tic industrialized society education becomes the main tool with 
the help of which the lower class of the younger generation can climb up the 
ladider. The constitutional guarantees for equal social and economic oppor-, 
tunities would remain only a promise unless educational ' opportunities 
are provided to all the strata of the society. It must also' be noted 
that educational opportunity does not only mean a school building andl few 
bodies of teacheics. What experiences are provided in these schools thrcmgh 
these teachers is the most crucial element. The families belonging to the 
upper strata of the society provide many learning experiences to their 
children in their home. Schools may have to compensate for the inadequa¬ 
cies in the family environment of Ithe lower strata of the society. If this is 
done manv a seed that does not sprout will certainly grow into a tree. 'The 
concept of the reserves of ability introduced by the Swedish situdies is a 
powerful one and one wishes that in India similar studies would be taken ^^) 
in the near future to locate our reserves of ability and to provi'de them the 
adequate learning experiences. 

S. S, Kulkarni 

S. S. Kulkarni is Reader in the Department of Psychological Founda¬ 
tions, Nationgl Institute of Education, New Delhi. 
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Education of Women In India (19^-1966) 

Lakshmi Misra. Macmillan & Co. litd., 1966. 

Ih recent years, thfe education of girls and women has attracted everyone’s 
attenition. Their education is a great asset to any country and its importance 
in a developing country like India can be ignored only at the greatest peril to 
the jEuture progress and prosperity. The changing situation, scientific inven? 
tions and technological innovations, ttie terrific expansion of Ufe’s activities 
and the explosion of human knowledge and, above all, India’s determined 
pledge to plan.her progress through the Five Year Flans and create a social^ 
istic pattern of society producing democratic citizens, have given a new 
horizon and colour to the problem of women’s education in India. The educa¬ 
tion of girl.s and women is no longer ridiculed; on the other hand, it ip: 
appreciated, encouraged and considered a necessity for harmonious develops 
ment. In this regard, there has been no systematic study in this country. 
Probably, Lakshmi Mishra’s work is I3ie first study in this field. 

The book under review is divided into nine chapters. Under Introduction, 

Ithe author has explicitly described the objectives of this study as being “to 
studv the history of women in India in the context of their status and educa¬ 
tion”, “to survey and analyse their education from 1921 to tte end of the Third 
Plan" and “to suggest some constructive action in this re'gatdf’. According to 
tbp p’ltbor the reasons for taking this particular period for the study are, 
'^nlitioal citizenship for women”, “electoral franchisement by the provincial 
toglilatun”, and “ambitions of intelligent women” after some had become 
ministers and speakers. The incorporation of other factors like the' Call ’df 
Gandhiji to join the freedom movement, a general awareness among middle^ 
class women, and the desire to uplift the socio-eConomic conditions would 
also be considered relevaiSt. The political reasons, like electoral enfranchise¬ 
ment or political citizenship, only accelerated the process that had already 
gained momentum in the first decade of the present century. 

The second chapter briefiy describes the Status and Education of Women 
during various periods of the nation’s history—ancient, medieval and 
modetn. The social status, marital status and the religious status of wof 
men during these periods have been briefly discussed and in this the author 
has explicitly quoted from different dociiments. ’ 'The accounts givenrih,., 
this regard are, however, of a general nature. Perhaps the 'authoritatbfei' 
works on education by R. P. Mukherjee and N. N. Law needed reference 
while giving a detailed account of the status of women. Again, the author 
has made no mention of the great universities like Nalanda. "TaxSJa 
and Vikramsila. Also, the education of women and the Sudras in the fid® 
arts, jnusic, dancing and- drama, during the Vedic and Buddhist, 'periods.' - 
have escaped due notice. 
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While dealing with the period from the advent of the British to the 
India Act of 1919, a little political and social background could have made 
this chapter more interesting. This chapter is however more systematic 
and better organized than the previous ones. It contains certain statistics, 
figures and information. On page 33, the author has mentioned that owing' 
to the efforts of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar some girls’ schools were 
opened in United Province. Pandit Iswar Chandra was a man of Bengal 
ahd lus field of activity was confined 'to that province (specially Midna- 
pore and Bankura districts) and not the United Province (then known 
as North-Western Province). While the author, through various facts, 
figures and statistics has tried to justify that the period “witnessed tre¬ 
mendous changes in the social and educational fields”, and these changes 
enabled women to partieipste in the fothcoming national movement, she 
does not mention what these changes actually were. There seems to be 
'another discrepancy on page 48 where the author mentions 81 training 
schools for women with 1383 pupils in 1901-02. TIhe Report of the Nationall 
Committee on Women’s Education, 1959, published by the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation at pages 20-22 states their number to be 45 and 1253 respectively. 
Moreover, it would have been much better if these tables had been divided 
into two sections. Private and Public, further subdivided into Arts and 
Science colleges, Professional colleges, Secondary schools, Primary schools. 
Training schools. Vocational schools, etc. The author has probably for¬ 
gotten to mention the contribution of Annie Besant m estalblishing the 
Central Hindu Girl’s School fit Banaras in 1904 with the objective of im¬ 
parting Western education to girls (jujte separately from boys in a modern¬ 
ized Hindu school. The vital role of the missionaries in the spread of 
of education among girls has been ignored by the author. 

In the next chapiter, the author has discussed in brief the different 
forces that influenced the rapid growth of education amoag girls and vro^ 
men and different organizations that helped it durinig 1921-1837, with some 
facts and figures, A statistical survey of different States has been given 
and some of the problems like wa^age and stagnation at the primary 
stage, cG-education, women-teachers, have been dealt with. This chapter 
is further enriched with some relevant figures regarding finance, admin¬ 
istration and evaluation. Had a comparative study with interpretations 
been attempted it would have been more valuable for purposes of edu¬ 
cational research. Discussing wastage at the primary stage, tte author has 
been content with the figures regarding girls, forgetting bOys of the same 
age-group, and students in general. It would have been a valuaible docv^ 
ment had the author consulted the Progress Reports of different provinces 
instead of depending entirely on the Quinquennial Reports of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. In the States of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Zennana ., 
iS'phools were organized during this period for the education of adult wc^ . 
men and village women; peripatetic women-teachers were appointed. Such 
isteps, however insignificant, cannot be ignored and are milestones in thn^ 
spread and popularity of education among women. At places while a lot /' 
of statistics have been provided, their interpretations, influences or 
sons etc,, are not fully brought out. At the end, however, the author has?;, 
evaluated the whole pogress and enumerated some problente. . 
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Chapter V, Education of Women during the Provincial Autonomy 
(1937-47), follows on the lines of the previous chapter, with a large quantity 
of information. The author has mentioned various schemes undertaken 
to give an impetus to education in the various provinces. 

Chapter VI is entitled Education for Women from Independence to 
the First Plan Period (1947-1956), while the subsequent chapters deal with 
the Second and Third Plans. The author has rghtly pointed out the emer¬ 
gence of middle-class women into the various fields of nation-building acti¬ 
vities and the consequences. The author has given the State-wise progress 
of education during this period although one misses a comparative study 
and interpretations showing the probable causes of the rise or decline of 
women’s education at different periods and in different provinces. The 
author has clearly stated the provisions for women’s education in the Eeports 
of the University Education Commission, the Secondary Education Commis¬ 
sion and the Plans and their progress. The author has incorporated the 
recommendations of the various committees, commissions and bodies 
regarding the various stages of education—primary, secondary and university 
education, social and professional education, the National Committee on 
Women’s Education and the Indian Education Commission. 

In the concluding chapter, Retrospect and Prospect, the author men¬ 
tions the steps taken by the Government of India to solve the various prob¬ 
lems that arose during 1921-37, but has not assessed the achievements 
reached in these fields. Also, no suggestion for constructive action has been 
offered by her as proposed in the objectives of the study. The author has, 
however, posed some more problems to solve, e.g., the disparity between 
the education of boys and girls, prejudice, economic conditions, dearth of 
women-teachers and proper emphasis on the teaching profession. 

In brief, it can be said that this book is a fair review and a detailed 
survey of the progress of women's education containing facts, figures and 
information. Being the first authentic book on women’s education in India, 
the author deserves congratulations from all students and lovers of “edu¬ 
cation” for this contribution to the educational literature of the country. 
This book should also be welcomed as a sign of. the fact that academic 
people in different fields of education have begun taking interest in the 
different branches of the discipline. The book has plenty of good ideas and 
information and food for thought and suggests problems for further research 
also. We need more disciplined work in the field of women’s education 
which should be based entirely on research and original., documents and 
not be simply descriptive. . ■ > . , 

' S. N. PtobV 

S. N- Panda is L&ctur.er irt Edvcation at the Reflional College of, 
Education, Ajmer 
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School Organisation and Student Achievement: A study Based on 

Achievement in Mathematics in Twelve Countries. 

Neville Postlethwaite, Almquist & Wifcsell, Stockholm, 1067. 

The present work draws its data from the International Study of 
Achievement in Mathematics^ wherein achievement of student populations 
was studied in 12 different countries. Along with achievement, information 
was also obtained on various input vanables related to school organization, 
curriculum and methods, as also some characteristics of schools, families and 
societies. The present study analyses the relationship between the school 
organization and achievement in mathematics. 

It is necessary to add a few comments on the parent study as it is in 
light of acceptance of the design and tools of that study that the findings 
and conclusions of the present study can be evaluated.® The author him¬ 
self has devoted fifty per cent of his writing (63 out of 131 pages) to the 
description of the main study. 

Although competent efforts were made to control unwanted variables 
and ellmmate flaws, the problems of working through the media of many 
different languages, varied systems of education, and a variety of cultures, 
were not all easy to overcome. The most difficult thing here was to make 
tools of measurement which would be fair to all. The statement (Vol. I, p. 
84) that "the syllabi do include a large body of content which is common 
to all nations" is questionable in that, beneath broad headings of topics, 
how what is actually taught may be quite different. The addition to this 
situation of non-overlapping parts of Uie syllabi renders the conclusions 
from these comparisons very tentative. 

Nevertheless, in the reality of this and other similar problems, the 
project was well designed and even if the cautious reader would hesitate 
to accept the findings as established, he would be ready to accept them as 
tentative—to be verified. Incidentally, the lEA team is going to present 
these verifications in another two to three years in their complementary 
studies of comparisons in achievements in science, mother tongue and 
literature and later also in civics and French and English as a foreign 
language. The problems of developing common tools in areas other than 
mathematics and science are going to be many more, and the students of 
comparative education would await with interest and anxiety, the outcome 
of the second and third phases of the project. It is from these duplica- 


1. Torsten Husen (Ed.), biternatknal Study of Achievement m Mathematics, New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, 1967. 

2. See also review of the main study In Indian Educational Review, Vol. 3. No. 1, January 
1966, by S.S, Kulkorni. 
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tions that some of the evidence of stability of the fin>^ 1 r■ pq of the 
study as well Postlethewaite’s wotk would be established. 


parent 


Investigaitions of this kind are a breakthrough in the comparative studs 
of educational systems. While educational planners and administrators am 
take decisions in respect of various educational matters—they may also 
present rational arguments for their decisions—these are rarely tesed on 
actual findings as the same are diSicult to obtain. There are a large number 
of areas, specially the ones dealing wiife human beings, where experiment¬ 
ation seems to be forbidden or too difficult, if not impossible. Cross-nation¬ 
al studies provide some ready data—even if not controlled in as 
aspects as the most fastidious experimenters would demand—to support 
or otherwise some of the rational thinking as also popular beliefs. 


The findings in Ithis study, even if they remain to be verified, would 
be of great interest to the Indian reader where educational policies are 
still taking shape. The main findings of the volume under review are di& 
cussed below. 


After examining tne performance of the students in the light of the 
cetentlvity of various systems. Postlethewaite reports: (1) Couhtries which, 
retain larger percentages of an age-group to the pre-university stage 
produce, on an average, lower standards of achievement than do countries 
retaining smaller percentages; (2) An ihcrease in the in-take into pre- 
university year does not necessarily cause a drop in the levels of the best 
students; (3) In general, systems with higher retentivlty have greater 
yields (how many brought how far). The first finding is in line with gener¬ 
al thinking, though ft may not be generalized beyond the scope of the 
work. The finding is froma group of 12 countries all which can be consi¬ 
dered as developed, technologically, and all of which have a universal 
system of education. Retentivlty here may be more clearly related' in¬ 
versely to the ability levels of the students while same may not be tpe 
case wl'th developing and fast-changing nations where economic and,.spcial' 
cultural variables may be affecting rejtentivity to a large extent. The second 
finding is of importance in the light of the fears of many .teach^r^^;^ 
cially teachers in colleges and universities who believe and‘ argiie'mSP 
if more, and hence poorer, studlents are allowed through, the standards of 
perfotmlmce will deteriorate and the learning of better students will -suSer. 
This reviewer is not happy about the idea of ‘yield’". Education isjncit a- 
commodity where quality and quantity can be multiplied. A high yield' as 
a product of medium achievement of a large number of pupils is not the 
same thing as a high yield obtained from high level of achievement of a 
small number of students. Also, "yield” would remain a function of re¬ 
tentivlty which may be controlled by economic and political factors m 
turn. . * 

The second set of findings deal with inter-school and intra^cl^) , 
differentiation. These have been studied with the spread of scores. 

in iiiteixschool w intra-school differentiatioi^Ss-M', 
sociateid with large standard deviations. The author has obvioustydewShM ■ 
talking of correlation between the size of standard deviation .of 
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and an index of aibility grouping practised by the schools was perhaps not 
very meaningful to the average reader in the area of education. The 
has therefore been clarified in a special section on ‘implications’ in this 
cjwpter. The implication derived from this as well as by quoting other re 
search is that while ‘good’ students are not pulled back by ‘poor’ students 
in the same school (or same class), the poor student deteriorates when 
left alone. The finding is important for the school administrator as well 
as for admission policies. Nations must be cautious in diverting or con¬ 
centrating the top taledt among their student populations to a few courses 
(like the sciences and< technology m developing countries) and a few 
selected schools. This may increase )the gap between the ‘haves' and the 
‘have-nots’. 

The last chapter deals with the relationship of achievement (in mathe¬ 
matics only in this case) to specialization and! age of entry to school. The 
two findings are: (1) studying a smaller number of subjects (at the pre¬ 
university stage) does not lead to higher achievements; (2) the achieve¬ 
ment in mathematics is not affected whether children start school at the 
age of five ot six, whereas the less of a year’s schooling between' six and 
seven appear to have a idetrimental affect. (The firsit finding is contrary 
to expectations. There may be many uncontrolled factors in the situation. 
The tests, having been developed on a kind of common core of syllabi', 
might never have 'touched the areas of content which the specialization 
groups study; the existence of this feeling on the part of the English) 
m]aithematlcal educators has been mentioned by the author. There are only 
three countries where students pursue a small number of subjects: England 
(the smallest number), Scotland and America. Pour subjects in the United 
States in Grade XU may also mean a different story in the sensCi that 
the subjects studied in Grade XI may be different from the ones studied 
in Grade XII. Even with these comments the possibility of ‘learning more’ 
if required as in countries where nine subjects are studied (and there are 
seven of them) cannot be ruled out. 

The second finding if verified in fu'ture work, would be of great 
sighlflcance as ft would tend to establish the optimum age for formal 
ejChooUng (at least in developed societies). 

It may be added once again that one would have to wait for further 
work, even if by lEA again, to have complete faith in these findings. 
These need to be confirmed over larger areas of achievement. 

It may interest the reader that in the second and the third phases 
of T EA studies, many from among the developing countries have also 
joined in—making the total task more complex, and thereby more chal¬ 
lenging. The joining in of some Asian countries (other than Japan) would 
tend to bring to the foretronit economic, motivational and cultural factors 
that are associated with achievement. 

SNEHL/lTa SnUKLA. 


SneTiloto iShuMa is Reader "hi the Department^of 'Psy'chdidgical 
tions, National Institute of Education, New Delhi. 



Children Know More Today 

Rising Standards in Scottish Primary Schools, 1958-63. 

The Scottish Council for Research in Education, University of London 
Press, London. 1983. 


How has education responded to changes-in society? Has'there beeh ajiy 
measurable change in the ability and attainment of children in a given 
number of years? If so, in what directiort? These questions have 
received the attention of educationists during the last twenty-five years 
and naStional surveys have found a prominent place in the research pro¬ 
gramme. 

The Scottish Council for Research in Education was one of earliest to 
undertake such a programme. As early as 1&32, they conducted a survey of 
the intelligence of Scottish children. It was repeated in 1947 to assess 
the trend of Scottish intelligence. This was primarily io see if the digtiyg:bg)it, 
state of society during the World War II has had an effect on the ability, 
level of the children, then in thejr most formative years. The report 
which was published in 1949, showed that children living in urb^ 
areas had a rise of 3.2 I.Q. points over their 1932 figures, whereas for those 
in more remote areas, the rise was only of 0.4 I.Q. points. In 1953 tiie 
Scottish Council further carried out a survey of attainment of Scottish 
ten-year olds in English and arithmetic. 

Subsequently such surveys gathered momentum in otKer counli^'fi^d 
also in international organizations. The Ministry of - Bducatkaij 
conducted a national survey of mathematics achievement in its country & 
1956, the report of which was published' in 1960. The OSCD has pubMsIhed 
report of a survey of mathematics achievement in twelve countri^;-The 
UNESCO also completed a survey of mathematics achievement in 12 
countries in 1963, and the report is available now. In India, NCERT has 
completed the Mathematics Achievement Survey in 17 State's, the repoEt 
of which is now ready. 

The Scottish Survey , - ^ 

The survey of attainment in English and arithmetic conSuc^-^-py 
Scottish Council for Research in Education is however of special interest 
because they have been able toi repeat the programme after a period of teh. 
years and give a comparative account. 

Aim of the 1963 Survey 

The aim was primarily to assess the scholastic standing of ther 
yeghold in Scotland. It was hoped that the survey would not only indicate 
the changes in attainment that might have taken pl^’ in; 
intervening years, i.e.. between 1953 aiui. 1963, but'thsftjdhfi.peWj'Sl^^. 
might also give some indication of the possible effects 
wethoeb on the attainment of primary school children."' '''' 
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The Sample 

The 1953 survey was carried out on the entire ten-year-old population, 
uumbe):iiig about 76,000. It had the advantage of eliminating the sampling 
error but also the disar^antage of added efforts, both at the administration 
as well as at the analysis stage. In the 1963 survey therefore the sampling 
technloue, involving only about 175 of some 2700 schools and about 5000 oj} 
the 82^000 puinls of the age-group ten in Scottland in that year, was employed. 

A type of stratified random cluster sampling technique was followed 
in which a sample of schools was first drawn and every pupil. Irrespective 
of aex, m the age-group in that school was tested'. The strata used for 
selection of schools were; (a) size of the school, and (b) type of area—(city, 
large town, small town, etc.). The nature of management—grant-in-aid, 
independent—was placed as a separate category. Every fifteenth school in 
this cls^fied list was selected. 

On statistical grounds, the committee conducting the survey, has 
accepted the inefficiency of this cluster sampling of the type used. The 
statistical tests dhowed that in on^r \to obtain the reasonable degree of 
precision in estimate of the mean score of the whole population of ten-year- 
olds, about seven times as many pupils were required for the cluster 
Btunpling as would have been sufficient if simple random sampling had been 
used. But under the circumstances cluster sampling only was practicable, 

The distribution of the children in the sample over the different school 
classes bjcought oitb an interesting fact of educational significance. The ten- 
yeanoUb as a whole were more advanced in 1963 than they were in 1953, 
there being a higher proportion in class PVI and a smaller proportion ir 
class PrV. On the other hand the proportion of ten-year-olds in class PVII 
was slightly less than it was ten years earlier. It seems that the very bright) 
child was nojb being advanced beyond his age-group to any greater extent 
than was the practice ten years previously. 


The Tests 


The te^s were the same as those used in 1953 survey. They were 
attainment tests covering the two main school subjects in the primary 
clashes, viz., arithmetic and English. 


(a) Arithmetic Test—It had two parts each with a separate time-limit. 
Part I (Mechanical Arithmetic Test) comprised 30 open-ended items 
dealing with: (i) the concept of number, and (ii) four fundamental otverations 
of numbers, money, weight, measure and time. R was like any Mechanical 
Arlthmetjc te6t. 




, Part II (Arithmetical' Reasoning Test) bad 34 open-ended items of the 
type usually written for aritbmeCical problem tests, ba these the application 
of the concept of numbers and the four fundamental rules to the actW 
life situation was required. ’ ' ' : 
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(b) English Test—This had also two parts each with a separate tiw^ P 
limit. 

Part I (English Usage Test) had 13 sub-tests with varying number of 
items. Some were multiple-choice items whereas others were open-ended 
ones. Each sub-test sought to test the knowledge of a particular aspect of 
gtananar and its rules like: (i) use of appropriate preposition or adjective 
(nj Qiuerent forms of verbs, (lii) parts of speech, (iv) use of punctuation 
and capital letters, (v) structures of sentence, (vi) spelling, etc. 

Part II (Comprehension Test) had six parts, each with one text generally 
in the form of a passage and' followed by some items based on it either 
in the open-ended or multiple-choice form. 


The tools had been developed alongt scientific lines for the 1953 
survey. However the items were further stuped for the 1963 data by tBlfin e' 
a random sample of 100 scripts. The over-all picture of the Items on the 
two occasions were markedly similar. 

General Ptndtnps 

The 1963 data brought out some facts of special interest to teachers 
and parents. They are as follows: 


1. Along with increase in the number of correct responses to the 
different items In the Mechanical-Arithmetic Test, the nature of errors 
had changed somewhat. There were proportionately larger gains, on items 
dealing with vulgar fraction and tables of measure. Even in Arithmetic 
Beasoning Te^t the gain was proportionately bigger for items with tables 
of measure (capacity, length, weight, etc.). This could perhaps be 
attributed to the increased use of nractical work-cards and the greater 
opportunities given to children to use measuring apparatus iti schools between 
1953 and 1963. 

2. There was considerable reduction in the number not (uiswadhg 

different items. This suggests an increased speed' of children in peffo¥* 
mance of such tasks. This again could be attributed to the 'changed 
method teaching during the period 1953 to 1963. . ,, ' ; 

3. There was relatively greater improvement in the language com¬ 
prehension test than in the grammar one, It suggests that fhefei Wasj’Ub 
special emphasis on formal grammar during 1958i;1963. 


Results 

1. Differerice in Achievement. There was definite and sfati^celijr' 
significant gain in scores in all the four tests between 1963-63. It ^as 
roughly comparable to an increase of 5.LQ. points or to a gain of about four 
months of progress of the average pupU. There was n'o'eVitiepefr to ijhQW v 
that this gain 'was purely an academic one. It might have been partly.-d.'^e?-' 
to the improved textbooks used -since 1953, which have 
questions in them, 
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2. Increase in Score at Different Ability Levels. The data showed 

that pupils at virtually all levels had contributed to the gam. It is 
interesting to note that whereas the individuals at 10th percentile level 
showed very little gain in the arithmetic tests in comparison to those at 
hdgher level, the position was just the reverse for English Ufeage. test. _■ , 

3. Sex Difference. There was no significant difference between the 

gains made by the two sexes. Boys and girls had improved equally 
during the ten years. , , , 

4. GatTis in Different Areas. The areas in which the schools were 
located, were classified as cities, large towns, small towns and 'Others’. 
The children from the area categorized as ‘Others’ showed comparatively 
higher gains than others, the difference being statistically significant. 
This was particularly marked for the English Usage test. This ‘Others' 
covered (the rural areas. It indicates greater improvement of institutions 
and instructions in these smaller places. The distribution of the level of 
ability of the children in these areas has not been' given, so one cannot, for 
certain say, that the children at !the 10th percentile level who showed' highest 
gain in the English Usage test, referred to above, belonged to these areas 
only. 

5. Regional Difference. Because of the small size of the sample in 
the ten regions in which Scotland is divided, no valid conclusion could be 
drawn in this regard. 

6. Gains in the Schools of Different Sizes. Here again, because of 
the small size of sub-sample no meaningful conclusion was possible. 

7. Effect of the Cuisenaire Method on Test Scores. There had been an 
increased use of the Cuisenaire method of teaching arithmetic in the primary 
schools. But the Cuisenaire pupils showed below-average performance in 
all the four tests. The possible, explanation seemed to lie in the fact that 
Uie arithmetic tests gave little or no scope to the pupils with Cuisenaire 
experience to show their abilities in the kind of thinking fostered by the 
method. 

8. Other Findings. An attempt was made to study the relationship of 
the gain with variables like methods of transfer of children to .secondary 
schools, library facilities, items-content, shortage of teachers in the schools 
length of schooling, left-handedness, etc., but the data were inadequate 
to eliminate the possibilities of any third common fabtor influetidihg the' 
results. 

Educational Implication 

During the recent years there have been heated debates in various circles 
as to whether the scholastid achievement of pupils is rising or declining. One 
group strongly holds that the children todhy know very much less in com* 
parison to what their fathers knew at that age. Others hold the contrary 
view. . i Th^se debates, however, are not always based on rdliable data. Now- 
with the explosion of knowledge whidi necessitates providing subh -learning 
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experience to the children tiiat tney can acquire very much mere within 
the limited and more or less hxed time at their disposal, it is all the fiidife'iim 
portanf itliaii we estimate the changes that are takingi place in outi children’s 
aoilities and attainments, and plan their educational programme accord¬ 
ingly. A survey helps in assessing the differences between different sub¬ 
groups and laying norms tor them. But it is only if the survey Is re¬ 
peated at intervals that one can know "the changes and can locate the 
factors causing those changes. Cateful and planned manipulation of the fac¬ 
tors can help the educationists in bringing about changes in the desired 
direction. Educational objectives to be laid down for the mTniTTg years can 
thereafter be worked out on realistic and valid grounds. 


Need jor Achievement Surveys in India 

Phenomenal changes in the field of education have taken place in 
India during the last twenty-five years or so. Wiih the provision of 
universal primary ediucatjon in the constitution, not only the number of 
children in ithe schools has multiplied but the school population is very 
much more heterogeneous now than it was even before. The curriculum has 
expanded to include new subjects hke sciences, social studies etc. The 
falsities in the institutions for handling the added responsibilities however 
do not seem to have increased in the same proportion. The teachers have 
therefore, a very much more difficult task to perform today than wa’s 
required of them earlier, As for the Indian child, he finds bimgelf growing 
under a multitude of forces—social, political, economic and others very 
nCtep acting in contrary directions. The demands on him in the intellectual 
heia and also elsewhere have grown in dimensions which are not easy for 
him to meet, Have these affected the abilities and attainment of our 
children’ If this were known effective manipulation of the teaching 
learning situation to keep to the desired standard' within the limited 
resources and facilities could be attempted. 

A beginning in educational surveys has already been made in India. 
As referred to earlier, Mathematics Achievement Survey at three levels— 
Primary, Middle and High has just been completed. It reports dis> 
appointing performance with regard to the agreed objectives, in almosi 
au the tJtates at all three levels and a wide disparity between different 
States and also between the rural and urban children in the same State. 
This naturally sets the educationists, and more so, mathematics-teachers 
a—thinking. With careful planning of the curriculum textbooks, teaching 
aids, and technique of teaching and evaluation of mathematics on the baB& 
of regular feedback data, a very different picture may emerge in the next” 
survey. India's participation in the International Project of MatheniatlCs,, 
Achievement Survey might have thrown additional light on oiir problem.^ It 
may however, be mentioned that India has joined the UNESCO project 
of International Achievement Survey in language and general science. 

If India is to bring about qualitative improvement in education U; 
would not be enough to implement the recommendations made by the Edu-^; 
OatioiL CommiasipTis and other education committees set up for the 
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but the result should be scientifically evaluated at regular intervals, to 
ascertain Ithat the .changes are bringing about the desired results. 
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Proceedings of the Invitational Conference on Testing ProWems. 

Educational Testing Service. 1988 (library of Congress Catalog Number' 
47-11220) 


This publication^ is a compilation of papers reajl at a one-day invitational 
cimleFeDce on testing problems organized by tbe Educational Tescina 
Service on October 2B, 19ti7 under the Chairmanship of Professor B. S. Bloom 
of the Chicago University. The foreword has been wri'ttep by Henry 
Chauncey, President ETS and the preface by Professor Bloom. The Conference 
had three sessions. Each session had a separate theme—Session I:' Byaluation 
and Research in Curriculum Development; Session H: New Approaches to 
Instruction; Session III; Measurement System. The’luncheon address was 
delivered by William Gorham of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on Testing and Public Policy. ,,; 

The selection of speakers was done by Professor Bloom. His main 
interest being in the relation between learning and testing, “speakers likely 
to focus on these relations” were selected. 


The first speaker Robert Glaser of the University of Pittsburg spoke on 
."Adopting the Elementary School Curriculum to Individual Performance". 
The need for “individualizing instruction" has been emphasized for quite'’ 
some time but few if any striking results have been reported. The 
Learning Research and Development Ceitre at the University of Pittsburg 
has been trying to develop procedure vdiich has come to be called “in*’ 
dividually prescribed instruction". Six basic requirements have been spelt 
out for promoting individual progress. They are; the freedwH 
individual to move at his own pace, sequential development of objectives, 
continuous assessment of abilities and accomplishiment, providing students 
rrith materials appropriate for self-directed learning, adequate professional, 
training of the personnel for the purpose, and attending <to and utilization , 
of detailed information about each individual He then discus.sed the need 
for the definition of educational objectives. According to him, 

‘The process of classifying goals, working toward them, appraising pro¬ 
gress, re-examining the objectives, modifying the instructional prooeduies 
to achieve goals, and clarlftrlng the objectives themselves in the fight 6f 
experience and data should be a continuous process.' 


Assessment diagnosis are another important aspect of a programme of indi-: 
vidualizing instruction. The problem of accumulation and mainten^ce of 
day to day records is really a huge task ■which is being tackled with the 
help of computers. The other two aspects that (Jlaser considered essential 
for indi'vidualizing instruction were those of adapting instructional materials 
and methods to the needs of individual learners and a change in classrequii' 
communicatiDn structure wherein "the responsibility for teacher ^tti4| i^ 
communication fell upon the student.” He then discussed some’'pati;«‘^ra 
student progress and drew the following conclusion; 
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11. is conceivable that individualized Instruction will find its major value 
in attaining not only achievement objectives but other educational goals 
such as self-direction, self-invitation of one’s learning, and the feeling of 
control over one's learning environment. 

He has also given an important hint in the following words; 

As I have indicated, the first step is for the schools to allow extensive 
redesign of their curriculum and instructional procedures, and once this takes 
place, to be disabused of the notion of instant progress through innovation, 
and to permit sustained study of the variables and effects involved. 

Learning is essentially an individual activity. If even when on the basis 
of tests it is found that two individuals are very much alike' in their pattern 
of abilities, there is no guarantee that they would react in the same way 
to a common programme of instruction. What happens in a classroom, 
where 50, 60 or sometimes even 70 students with varied levels of achievement 
and widely different personality make-ups are put together to receive 
instruction at the bands of a teacher who has little knowledge of their 
individual needs and protentialities and who pitches his lessons not at any 
particular level but carries on the job in a more or less conventional and 
mechanical fashion, leaving learning to take place in the students rather 
Incidentally, can well be imagined than said. The study referred to in the 
above paper ig a refreshing rejoinder to all who are protagonists of large 
Classes and uniform instruction. It may not be possible fbr a long time to put 
into practice computerized individual instruction in this country, but 
what is needed is the recognition on the part of both the administrator and 
the teacher that individualizing instruction is a feasible proposition 
and conditions suitable for the same need be created in our 
schools as far as possible. The teacher should not remain satisfied 
with teaching the syllabus. What is needed is a thorough overhaul of our 
classroom practices even within the limitations of prevailing conditions. 

Christine H. McGuire of College of Medicine, University of Illinois, .the. 
second speaker in Session I described “An Evaluation Model for Pro¬ 
fessional Educalton—'Medical Education.” The Office of Research in Medical 
iiiducation of the University of Illinois. College of Medicine, conducted a 
study in 1959. 

Some ol the findings of those studies supported the view that the then 
current system of student examination, grading, and promotion not only 
failed to provide evidence regarding student achievement with respect to 
many of the most important goals of medical education, but that it actually 
jeopardized their attainment by exacerbating tendencies toward fragmen- 
tetion of learning], by focusing student attention on esoteric or trivial detail,' 
and by intensifying unhealthy competition among students for grades and' 
among departments for students’ time and attention. 

The faculty committee of student appointed for the purpose developed ,' 
objectives of education in the three already familiar—cognitive, affep^ive,-, 
aud skills—domains. 
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It was decided to rely on comprehensive written examinations to measure 
the cognitive goals and some of the skiEs and to use practical labcratory 
and clinical examinations to measure other of the psychomotor drills. 
Habits and attitudes were to be assessed by systematic accumulation of 
anecodotal records in whatever quantity individual faculty members felt 
able and willing to supply them. 


An effort was made to provide for longitudinal integration, in compre¬ 
hensive examinations developed for evaluation. Subcommittees were 
appointed to develop items for inclusion in pools of items. Each item, 
accepted for inclusion was “coded according to both the content and Ithe 
cognitive process which it purportedly samples.’* The final step in the pre¬ 
paration of each examination was to determine the “Minimum Passing 
Level" represented by “expert estimate of the chances that a barely passing 
student would have of selecting the best answer to that question.” Defective 
questions were sieved out before reporting officially the results of any 
examination, Regular feedback was also buillf into the system. It had 
helped students understand clearly the important goals. “The character 
of the examinations has helped students to fobus their attention on learning 
to apply the vast body of knowledge they have acquired.” Fixing cf expected 
standards and a third party evaluation of students against them helped in 
developing more mature relations between students and instructors. It 
appears to be an argument in favour of external examinations. It is 
doubltful whether any research is available to bear out the above assertion. 
Moreover, to a firm believer in the philosophy of evaluation as an integral 
part of the educational process this thinking would look rather anachoristic. 


McGuire described another evaluation, model developed through “Re¬ 
search on Assessment of Professional, Competence.” “The first 
stage of the research was devoted to a determination of the essential 
components of competence in the ^ecialty under study; tbe’ se'C&hd, 
to an investigation of the adequacy of current certification techniques as"mea¬ 
sures of these components, and the third, to the development of instruments 
that would yield more relevant, valid, reliable, and, comprehensive als^SS- 
pients.” A.dritical incident study wa.s made to determine the essential cbflv^n- 
ents of pfofesSiion^l competence. Anal3>Bis of written exatiiitt'atibtis rdVeUlbS 
that, ‘fewer than. 25 per cent of the questions were thought by an expert to ih- 
volve even simple elements of interpretation of data or familiar problem 
solving. Analysis of observations of oral examinations revealed “(a) that 
these, oral examinations measured predominantly the candidates’ ability to 
recall (rapidly, and Under stress) isolated fragments of information; '(b) 
that.c^didates only rarely cited' evi4ence for their answers; and ,(c) that 
standards employed in judging performan'ce were not always clew aai were 
they uniformly applied ” In the third stage of the study techriiqdeS wdre 
developed . “to- meaS uFe..,.uge viouslV pegl^cted aspects .of profesiiional 
competence.*j-,gt|p^^^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ .uSed. as yalidutip|._cr,ffeEla. A 


.■vfTci : 
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an excellent monograph by Dr. Paul Sanazaro, recently published by the 
i^ssoclation bf American Medical Colleges.” 

The models de^ribed by McGuire are scientifically conceived and are 
very comprehensive in approach. They provide useful guidelines to wprkers 
in the field of examinatibn reform in India, The first model is essential^ 
on the pafttem of an external examination. Only time will determine how 
far it is going to succeed. Unless evaluation by teachers is made more 
scientific and is utilized for the final evaluation of students, the evaluation 
dbne by experts other than Iteachers. howsoever comprehensive it may be, 
i.<f not likely to reflect a high measure of validity. Another important issue 
facing teachers and evaluators alike is to determine the contribution of non* 
cognitive processes in the final success of the individual in a) job. An answer 
to this question has not been provided in this report. Let us hope that the 
ten-year follow-up Study as planned above will provide some answer to it. 

The first paper in Session U was read by Richard C. Atkinson of Stan¬ 
ford University. It was entitled ‘'Computer-based Instruction in Initial 
Reading." The speaker referred! to three types of programmes at three levels 
of student-system interactions. The simplest one is the linear seouencing 
of problems, the most complex one is the ‘‘dialogue" programme, while the 
'‘tutorial" urogrammes lie somewhere between the two. The CAI (Computer 
Assisted Instrubtlon) programme used in the pr0.iect followed roughly the 
following sequence of events; “The computer ^sembles the necessary 
commands for a given instructional sequence from a diset—storage Unit. The 
commands involve directions to the terminal device to display a given: 
sequence of symbols on the CRT (Cathode Ray Tube) to present a particular 
image on the film projector, and to play a specific audio message. After 
the aopropriate visual and auditory materials have been presented, a ‘ready' 
silgnal indicates to the student that a response is expebted. Once a responsb' 
has been entered, it is evaluated and. on the basis of th's evaluation and 
■the students’ past history, the computer makes a decision as to what 
materials will subseauently' be presented. The time-sharing nature of Jhe 
svdtem enables us to bahdle 16 students simultaneouslv and to cvcle through 
these evaluative steps so rapidly that from a student’s view point it ann'eats 
that he is getting immediate atterftion from the comnuter whenever he 
responds ” A curriculum in reading was developed and implemented Sp 
around 1S63. The data were still under ahal^sis when the paper was pi?e- 
csOTtiwt TTowever. some results that had been tabiilated Ind'bated that thl^, 
cunieulum was responsive to individual needs. Several reports indlca+gd 
that "the reactions Of students, teachers, and parents *to the progrSmnife' 
were qqite favourable.’’ Suggestions for veary manv new experiments hfve, 
emerged, 

it is ^ gpod. e;;kaiaii’'e 6f the application of educational tebhnolog^f”||? 
classroom initructidh. The speaker did not give any idea about ttiOJ iro|l 
men head for such a programme. Other questions to fee ahwered'^'^g; 
“How does it compare with the learning that takes place in a , 

assisted instru'etional situation’ What abbut the concomitant' desirable 
outcomes of a dynafiiiS interaction between' a cohipelient teacher 'and hisVher 

iee. 
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pupils?” Some experiments under strictly controlled conditions would be 
helpful in providing answers. 

The second paper in Session II was on “Academic Games and Learn¬ 
ing” by James S. Coleman of Johns Hopkins University. In this paper 
Coleman^ has tried to bring out clearly the difference between academic 
‘'simulation games” and “other ways of teaching and learning.” The 
essential properties of a game have been descrjibed as follows; 

1. Its basic elements are players or actors, each striving to achieve his 
goals; 2. it is limited to a small, fixed set of players; 3, its rules limit the 
range and define the nature of legitimate actions of players; 4, again, 
through the rules, It establishes the basic order, secjuence, and structure 
within which the actions take place; 5. it is delimited in time as well as 
extensivity, with an end defined by rules; and 6. its rules constitute a 
temporary suspension of some of the ordinary activities of life and rules 
of behaviour by substituting for them these special tlme-and-space 
delimited ones. 


According to Coleman, the school works on the assumption that the child 
is already motivated to learn and what it has to do is to transmit information 
and aid learning by repetition. It ignores the basic fact emerging from the 
theoretical work done by psychologists that “the two essential properties of 
the leaijning context are action in an environment and reward; the learneii 


is always learning to act by acting. Furthermore, it is important to note 
that the learning is incidental to his goal; the goal is not learning itself 
.... Thus, while psychologists consider the most essential step as learning 
to be motivated to act' in a given’ direbtkm; W'"'achieve a given goal, 
the school is seen to operate under’the'assumption that a ’Child is already mo¬ 
tivated to learn mathematics'or history or English'-literature, Games lead to 
learning of certain structures and the information, when it is assimilated is 
not merely ‘learned’, it is fitted into the strudture of action .’in- such a wa^ 
that it facilitates achieving a goal”. According to Coleman, “Play in •a 
is not a self-contained acti-vity but one that iS complementary toAHe v^rpal 
discussions and information transmission ot which most schO'Ol^sStixd^'is’nS^tr . 
composed.” He also gave an iliustr'hti<m:tO§ih6‘W :how''Sluch' ganfes^e'p^y^i 

The use of gam^s a|^ a.teaching device jis a fairly,old practice, Colem^ has 
tried to draw attention to some of the heretofore.neglected potentiaJjfieS ^pf 
this activity. A good teacher, who is well aware of the objectives of instruc¬ 
tion and who appreciates, tlttit- “JbamabilttS” shoul^'irdoeive (greatOJf .attention 
than aepuisitien of iiffoi^.a.ti$h, w'0ii^’ii^^ys'u'ti!l!i5b“'game5'’'J'ika any;oth@r 


grasp 1 of the 
devipesi-which. he 
such a situatjlon 




B idatmasteiy 

ifC teaching; <ahd leaming.i'Tn 
6aitHal, while games become 
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very significant points. Firstly, he drew alltention to the "lack of information, 
about the relationship between student performance and the resources that 
go into education. Secondly, he felt that “our best hope for improving the 
performance of the educational system lies in improving the jmcentive and 
the capacity of the system itself to learn.” According to Gorham an essential 
a^ept of education is to take care of some of the intangible outcomes also. 
Cheating dt examinations is very common. Still worse is that a large 
fraction of cheaters consider it “perfectly all right” “A society which ignores 
this sort of outcome of its educational process is half-'Way down the drain." 
Another intangible outcome needing attention is “self-esteem—the way kids 
feel about themselves and their ability to influence their future." He advised 
that measuring of such outcomes was One of the piost important challenges 
to the testing community. Decisions regarding better education involve 
ttea'chers, principals, superintendents, school boards, state agencies, legis¬ 
latures, federal agencies, and the Congress, and unless they learned tc 
learn by their mistakes and to bring about systematic modiflcations in their 
methods, there could be liltle hope for education. “.... real progress toward 
improving education will come only when a substantial number of teachers 
and educational administrators at all levels see themselves as involved in a 
continuous learning process.” 

Gorham’s rejbinder to planners of education as also fo .those responsible 
for its execution is very refreshing. As the outcomes of education, can not 
be measured tangibly and as also there are no methods available at the 
moment to find ithe relationship between quality and cost in education, nor 
are there any to isolate variables responsible for the .observed shortfalls 
every one involved in the process can safely absolve himself of the respons¬ 
ibility by shifting the blame to others. While referring to the problem of 
'chealting by students, it would have been better if a reference to society 
was also made. No doubt, if students consider cheating as an approved 
practice there is something wrong with the educational system, but the 
reviewer considers that the society in which this practice is tolerated and 
implicitly approved is already "halfway down the drain.” It is a social.' 
evil and the whole society rather than the institution of school alone should 
take measures to remedy it. The earlier it is recognized even in this country, 
where this problem is in no v^ay Jess serious, the better for the future of 
education. 

The first paper of Session HI was “Sample-free Test Calibration an^; 
Person Measurement" by Benjamin D. Wright rf the Univetsity of Chicagd, 
In this paper, the author tried to provide answer to two genuine difficultifes . 
of a student of educational measurement, viz., dependence of mee^Utement 
units on (1) the test and (2) the group. He advanced methods of person^ 
free test-calibration and item-free person measurement. These methoi^"" 
were first discussed by a Danish mathematician Georg Rasoh. Wright 
Tightly pointed' out that an “objective” measutement is possible only ; 
two conditions were satisfied, “firstly, the calibration of measuring ih'strh;',j 
ments must be independent of ithose objects that happen to be-used* fcac:;’; 
calibration. Second, the measurement of objects must be indepeji^ji^ 
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the instrumenl that happens to be used for measuring. By expressing 
ability in terras of log, Wright has demonstrated how two groups, very 
different in abilities, can be calibrated on the same scale. Similarly, it has 
also been demonstrated that the same calibration holds good for both «asy 
and hard items. The measuring model for item-analysis which made the 
item-free person measurements and person free test calibrations possible is 
like this, “The odds in favour of success. 0 are given by the product « 3 f 
the person’s ability, Zn, and item’s easiness, Ei 

Onl — Zn Ej 

This IS the same as saying that: the probability Pn that a person with 
ability Z n with succeed on an item with easiness Ei 15 the product Zn Ei 
of bis ability and the item’s easiness divided by one plus this product 


Pri=Z„E,(l-f Z„E,) 

The speaker felt that uhless something was done to develop such objective 
measures, there is not much ^e for the development of a science of 
measurement of human eharaoteristics. 

Wright has suggested two ways of refining the unit of measurement in ’ 
his model. It can be done by selecting a group of items as standard or alter¬ 
natively a group of persons as standard. These involve dependence of the 
unit eJlher on items or persons. Moreover, the ability that the selected 
group of items would purport to measure can be defined only in terms of 
the items that are selected' as standard items for measuring it. In physical 
measurement a characteristic is inherent in an object and difiereiit scales 
are used to measure it, which provide different measures of the same 
characteristics. Methods are available to convert different measures of' t^e ' 
same characteristic from one scale to another. Does it hold good for Wri^hrs 
models or, for that matter, in case of any ■ model of the measuremerifpf 
human characteristics? The definitions of a standard set of items ;dr' & 
standard group of individuals will vary from culture 'to culture which U' 
not true about a standard measure of length. Adaptability in. tK& 
case is readily possible. It is not so in the former case. 

The next paper in Session III was on 'Reformation through Measure-; 
ment In Secondary Education’ by Paul R. Lohnes of the State Universi^ of ■ 
New York at Buffalo. Lohnes opened his address by drawing attention, to the' - 
fact that measurement practices, which have reached a considerable :• 
of maturity, are not ends ini themselves hut are supposed to further the pur¬ 
poses of schools, and, therefore, by bringing about desirable changes in 
tnese practices it may be possible “.to change the accomplishments of our 
schools in desirable ways.” According to him, the present measurement 
practices are far from satisfactory. His 

contention is that the measurement record attached to students in 

our secondary schools today is inadequate and harmful; that if InVoB^es^ 
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errors of commission by sponsoring invidious comparisons, burdening 
teachers, and erecting a barrier between the teacher and the student, that 
it involves error of omission by ignoring important traits of individual 
differences in adolescents and providing inadequate interpretation of the 
traits it does report. 

He then went on to state Some igopls of education based on a “theory of 
personality that emphasized the individuaUty of persons.” Basing h^s find¬ 
ings on factor-analysis, he found two sets of factors to be reckoned with, 
Six of them are in the domain of abilities while eleven in the domain of 
motives. According to him. measurement should not be used to give 
grades to be used as incentives. It should be used for prognostic purposes 
validated by follow-up researches. He, therefore, recommended that “grad- 
ing of students by teachers be eliminated. Periodic appraisals of students 
would be conducted by a system of uniform measurements. Grading violates 
transactionalism by forcing the teacher to exhibit disrespect for the student’s 
individuality. Grading not only denies the uniqueness of the student, il 
lends itself to the substitution of extrinsic for intrinsic learning motivation. 
Removing the grading assignment from teachers to some other agent such 
as the Regents" or a compxfter will not solve the problem if thg student 
perceives a continuing emphasis on invidious comparisons such as class 
rankings. He will still blame the teacher for being a party to such treat¬ 
ment of him.The teacher should lead and help students, not judge, 

•them." 


The prognostic outputs of the measurement system would stimulate and 
assist the student in understanding his predicaments and planning ULs 
' initiatives ..This measurement system would support the exploration at 
potential careers and the learnings required to qualify fox them. 

This emphasis has come from Project Talent Search. 

This is a stimulating paper as it has emphasized the measurement of 
motivational characteristics in addition to the cognitive ones. The purpose 
of education being “to equip Ifche student with conceptual tools to enhance' 
his understandings of himself and his peers,’’ it cannot be accomplished, 
unless the individual develops harmoniously in varied dimensions. Edu-' 
cation can truly discharge its function only when it takes care of all these^ 
dimensions of growth. In his enthusiasm for emphasizing !the prognostic 
value-'of measurement Lo'hnes has been rather unfair to the grade systepK, 
of-aslessment. There is basically nothing wrong with the grades- The- 

d‘Tr;:l''y iVt i-rr.v t^'cy are used. Intra-individual compariponsffatfdl 

it,n:r-'r.a:vuui\' (■('rnpa;'lur.s are the two pecessary corollaiiOS; ■ h' 
any scheme of measufement. What is to he avoided is to iattafl 
too much-" sdcial vdlue to grades. These are to be used ' 
centives in their own right rather than as prestige symbols, - The obJedttVO' 
of prognosis is being taken care of partially in Schools. The lesson 
learnt from Lohnes address is and rightly so, that it should be given 
ence in the .teaching7learning process and used in a mu(^ more sySfem;^^ 
maiirier Suly hacjiad by research than done so far. - ■ 




CONFERENCE ON 
TESTING PROBLEMS 


The last paper of Sessm HI ajid, incidentally, the last paper of tlia 
conference was a report on “Surveys undertaken by the ScottiVcnunrii 
Research in Education” by David A. Walker of the CouLfl tS fesS 
undertaken by tne Council was the ‘Tfl32 Mental Survey" This 
ducted to determine the extent of “mental deficiency” 5 the sch^feXj 
population. It was followed by “The Mecmeekan Lrvey (igsiSf? 
supplement the earlier survey. Miss Mecmeekan administered an iSdnl^ 
test of intelUgence to 873 children. Then followed the “1947 Scottish mSi 
Si^ey". The point of inquiry was the relationship between the 
of the family and test scores on a group test of inteUigence which 
to be negative. The Scottish S^olastic Survey Kl ^fSertXn 
to proinde national records of scholastic attainments. Tests of attainment 
in arithmetic and English were used for the purpose. After ten S 
another survey was made in 1963. This was a follow-up survey and indicated 
a definite gain in scores at all levels and in both the series A studt wal 
undertaken in 1961^62 to standardize the Weschler Intelligent 
Children, ihe sample provided about 200 children in each Le-aroun , 

5 to 15. In 18(32 the Council conducted a survey to determine measures 
hkejr to predict success in higher education. The data were being anaS 
at the, time of report. A general observation about the hostility on the hwt 
of the government to external tests at the end of primary schooling is of 
interest and points to a developing trend even in some other countries as 11^611 

The Scottish Council for Educational Research is one of the old^ri 
edu-cational research institutions. It has done a lot of useful work inUe 
field hf educational surveys. A comprehensive survey to cover alt 'fhe^ ' 
^fEerjrft developmental aspects of pupU growth has not been plaimfe'd,#.' ''' 
j 4 ® small territory with a highly centralized educational ’ " 

administration it has never been difficult for the Council to collect What- 
ever data they need. In such a favourable situation a long term project ‘ 
to make a multidimensional-cum-longitudinal study should not be ffifficult 
It would, on the oth-er hand, provide valuable information on varioue ' 
aspects of pupil growth which have been similarly studied in some o'iher 
countries. ■ • ■ *>■■ 


R. G, ^MjsrA 


R. G. Misra is Feld Adviser in the DepartrefTt^ of 
Evaluation, National Institute of Education,= NeiWrJ!ielhA,‘^'< 



Social Psychological Research in 
Developing Countries 


The Journal of iSoolal Issues, 

Volume XXIV, No. Z, AptU, 1968 

This ia a report on proceedings and papers presented at the inter-, 
nationajl conference on Social Psychological Research in Developing Coun¬ 
tries held at University of Ibadan, Nigeria, in January 1967. The conference 
aimed to encourage and promote research on the psychological aspects of 
social change and development, with special emphasis on deveolping coun¬ 
tries, and to enhance the contributions of social psychology and related 
disciplines to such research endeavours through the development of patterns 
of research collaboration and coordination, research training and scientific 
communication based on internationel cooperation. The conference was 
attended by 54 participants from 24 countries, and 37 observers. The largest 
number of participants came from the U.S.A. There were 20 participants 
from seven African countries and fom from four Asian countries. Udai 
Pareek represented India. Thus there was over-representation from the 
USA and very low representation from Asia, particularly from India. The 
articles included in the journal are divided into four sections. Part I con¬ 
tains five conceptual analyses of the potential of social psychology in dealing 
with problems of development. In one sense these papers set the stage for 
the empirical studies that follow in Part II and Fart III. 

Harbert Kelman, the conference Chairman, devotes the first half of his 
paper to the issues procedures and individuals involved in developing the 
conference. He discusses some of the major challenges facing social 
psychology if it is to make meaningful contributions in this area. Himmel- 
strand and Okediji on the basis of the conference discussions, present a 
model in which knowledge from social psychology may be organized to' 
provide msights into the development process. Mundy-Kestle considers the 
problems of communication which create barriers for the successful introduc¬ 
tion of social and technological development, and some cognitive differences 
between members of modernized and developing societies. Doalb Dempleni 
end CoUoihb' discuss some problems of orientation and conceptualization that 
concern social scientists working in this area. 

Part ;II'contains papers by Kiray Jezernlk Pareek and lacono. They 
eddfess^liiCinselVes to Ithe second symposium of Motivational Aspects of 
Technological Development. Udai Pareek stresses the importance of societal 
systbm in producing specific patterns of motivation. He presents a generSl 
paradigm of social development in terms of concerns for excellence and for*'- 
p^ers in society. He emphasizes the need for motivation development prO-i’ 
gramme's. Jezernik and lacono discuss research in Yugoslavia and Ita#'. 
respeefively. They consider the effects of values ,on social changes ahdj, 
the reciprocal effects of changes on motivation and^ values, Kiray focusest>#§ 



SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL RESBARCH 
IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


basic issues implicit in the three preceding papers and points to inter¬ 
dependence and mutual adjustment of individual needs and motivation and' 
the social structure. Her ahalysis of two* specific instances of social change in 
Turkey highlights a common thread in several papers that neither the sociali. 
nor the individual factor can be adequately considered without reference 
to each other. 

Part III is concerned with problems of education and the difftia i p n of 
knowledge with papers by Barbichon, Jahoda McQueen and Jalasurya. 
Barbichon discusses the problem of diffusion of knowledge, parti- 
, cularly the differences between scientific and technological information 
and the implications of these differences for the process of diffusion. 
Jahoda discusses some of the problems of research in education 
and socialization in developing countries. He is largely concerned with 
questions of the psychological capacities for absorbing information and 
education. Jezetnik considers the opportunities within the social system 
for utilizing education, once it has been received. Jezemik discusses tjie 
problems of the increasing number of educated persons in Ceylon ^ 
their subsequent frustrations in seeking appropriate employment. M'cQueen 
reports his research on the school drop-out in Nigerian Society, 

Part IV contains a record of the discussions in the working groups on the 
formal and informal issues raised at the conference. Kelman gives a brief 
introduction followed by three papers by Diazquerrero, Prinbe William and 
Fishman which summarize and synthesize the major problems and Sugges¬ 
tion's tbot emerges from these sessions. The working groups also prepared a 
recommendation whi(^ was considered at the final plenary session of the 
conference. 

The conference suggested a proposal for low-cost cross-cultural research 
which was submitted by Donald Campbell. The paper considers some major 
methodological problems which plague studies done In more than one 
culture, Finally, M. B. Smith, one of the organizers of the confetshce, 
ixrovides some concluding remarks. He highlights some of the problems' iqf 
communication in cross-cultural conferences. ■ '' 


The Society for the Psychilogical Study of Social Issues had done a singu¬ 
lar service to social s’cientists working in various, countries, partibularly in the 
developing countries, by brincing out such a well-edited arid organized isSue 
on.the p^ers presented ,at the conference on social psyoholo^cal res^ch, ; 
The ■ioi'liH^Aal'^hiBhUghts, the important role whijch social scietitiate ca^nl|iy 
in developing counties. We know from our experience the magnitude of 
social problems and issues which need the attention of tihe social scientists. 
The issues therefore will go a long way in providing the necesswy 
material to social scientists in planning resettch, deVeiopmental 
and training programmes In llhelf respective countries. Of particiflar 
interest .to edu'cators is the -full section.on EMucatlqp and Infprmatioijv’jTlje 
diffuaipn.of'knowledge is assuming .a very imporiant rolq ■ip’tlSe.,eo^^^M . 
rapiiiify-iiievel&pSfig scientific'and 'tbchffdogical research; Knowledge4Sj_e^^v,]; 
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lull for :iiloi)tion of now urauticos which an; pio-ri.'fmi;)il.<.!i tor ilovchipniont. 
Wo know the time-hut hetwoon n theory or a new teehimjue and it', pnaniti; 
in all fields, including education. The confcrcnct; has hif'hln'ntc i the iinporiant 
role of educators and those engaged in educaHon in helping tlie anel ra.iim 
of the proce.'is of the dilfusMon of knowledge , vdl as nf lii' a‘.option 
behaviour. 


PUAYAC MlJllA 


Praj/OH MeWtt is /icader in tlw /lepartnieiir of Piii/t /ioiopiro! Foinidufions 
Wutional Jnstitule o,f Edncatitm, iVem Delhi. , 
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The Nature of Man and 
The Objectives of Education 

The Symphony at litr 

HnnaUi Match Andrews. Unity hooks. Lee's Summit, Missouri, 1966 


Tiic objective t)l educiilmn must m the last analy.sis be consistent with 
the (ibjetTivt*') of life and the objectives of an mdividuar.s life must be in 
harmtyiiy with the oiijectives of hunranity But than what is the objective 
of life; or, for that mutter, we may Uanslate the question into a more scienti- 
ficaUy-lnolfing one—what js life;!! Is it a dull dead matter'' Or is it an hein 
to tne hpiniuul tnronc'.' Toynijee suggests tliat wc should attempt to put 
our secuiiir .super struclure back on religious foundations. Rojigion: is the 
serious businesi; of the human race. Let us not forget, he says, the epitaph 
•u ihc lioinan Empire “’ioo Uit«' . 

To get a clear idea about the nature and goals of life one has to look at 
lile Ihrtmgh the cye.s of a wicnlKSt, a plhln.mipher, and a saint. Cpn we 
.simultimcmisly Iriok at the life through all thc-sc angles? 

The liook under reviifw is one such attempt. The author of this book is 
one of America's rospcctcd authorities in the field of chemistry. For more 
than a r|uartcr of a <onlury lie was at Johns Hopkins University as Professor 
Ilf Chenustvy. He is nmv a distinguished Professor of Chemistry at Florida 
Atlantic CToiverBity, With this background in science Dr Andrews considers 
the universe as composed not of matter but of mu.sic. It is better here to 
quote the very provoking hut enlightening views of the author regarding the 
meaning of man, 

The Mcoiiiiip 0 / Man 

Does the meaning of man tran»:end time and s^ace? Does your own 
personal meaning reach beyond space into infinity, beyond time into eternity. 
At thi.s moment you are alive, you are perceiving, you are .conscious, you are 
thinking, you po.sscss identity. In all of this do you also possess a timeless core 
that carries your personal identity—conscious, perceiving, thinking, acting- 
past the limiUi'tions of mortality into a domain beyond distance and beyond 
duration? Doe.s this personal, identical you pontain a reality that is invariant 
under the transformation that transports it into the mansions of etemityV 

Sinci' the beginning of humtmity itself, men have been trying to answer 
those questions. And from a host of 'the most penetrating thinkers that 
have over lived, thero comes u series of affirmative answer-s. One of the 
grenioai of tbe.se i.s Whitehead’H affirmation; “There is a freedom lying beyond 
circumstances* derived from the direct intuition that life can be grounded 
upon its absorption in what is changeless amid chflube." This freedom, that 
which is the essence of you, is truly an eternal verity. 
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Till' fUerml Vintu »/ Men 

A}> wi' liiivr rih;;ervi*d maw in Ihc perirp-.-iJiVe ut Ihe m-w t,oni.Tpts 
of chemistry and physici, today, we havi* fiwind that tlu* ituamd o[ mans 
rcaMy is to ht* Mnisht not in the parts, not m tho particles of which he is 
Ctxnp^clt but in hm whole, total being. Foi wo nave found that the runda* 
menutl particles of nature as particles arc m «->cnce ev.utehcenl shadows. 

iri^onn back and furth from one kind to another km I m an iridescent 
lulaidoact^ of form. It is a shifting pattern much like the tran'-fni-mation m 
a radio hmadcast of the form of the symphony from the muMcian's bra n 
waves to vibration m air, tn electrical vibiations, U« radio vibrations, to 
«l«ctci(»l vibrations to air vibrations and back into bram wave'- Wc c.innot 
say that the symphony is tlie vibrations in air any more than it is the 
electrical vibration!!, the radio vibrations, or the brain vibrations, tn the 
same way, we cannni .*uy that fhi es.'tcnii.il reality of a particle is one form 
any moie than it i-- any one of a number of other forms into which thv 
particle can be U'an.sformcd. So we conclude that the forms of the particles 
are but shifting shadows of a deeper, underlying, invariant verity Thus 
the reality lies in the verily 

As we ascend the ladder ol foim from Uu.m- eternal verities ol oneness. 
twmm, itinmm, and Iheir symmetries associated with the fund.imcntal 
panicle can be transformed. &i we conclude that the forms of the particles 
and greater intricacy ol form. We find complexities far beyond our capacity 
to comprehend or express in any mathematical or formal language u«lay at 
our ctxnand. But there is .still every reason to believe that these atoms arti 
again embtidiments of forms khut de.'a*rvt* the iippellolion of eU'imil verities. 
Going up another rung tm the ladder to ihoM* tnok'cular fotm.s that are the 
otmieeceope of ttoma we again find such clear and sharp identity of atructure 
and lunclion that we feel once more that we hold m our hands the embodU 
ment of eternal ventic,*!. 

Nowhere in this progre-saion from the fundamental particles through the 
atoms up to the molecular level ii there any reason for saying that at any 
particular point we have passed beyond the boundary of the eternal verities 
and are no longer dealing with total eternal form.s but merely groups of pads. 
In the same way as we climb the ladder of complexity still farther through 
the macromolecules, the proteins, right up to the biological cell, we 
paaa no barrier suggesting fibat the reality of eternal verity no Ion rer attaches. 
In fact, when we see the unity of life, when we realise that the cell is the 
unit of structure of all living matter, we have an overwhelming reason lor 
acd^pting lbs eternal verity present in the essence of the cell. When we 
combine the dynamism of particles, the dymimium of the dynamlams 

nf ttudscttlea, tnedynamiam of mactomolecules, the dynamism of cells all into 
the dyhamism of total man, we again pass no border with a sign saying tha't 
“Here eternal veriety atopa”. Again, Hhe very nature of the dynamlam of man 
is an argument that we have been riaing on this ladder of complexity through 
a conttnuoua ascending order of eternal verities to arrive finally 
at the aupreme pinnacle of the eternal verity in man. So it ia logical to ask 
whether in <his portrayal of man as a dynamic form of eternal verity we can 
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see uvidt'ticf o{ tito djmiutniwn, oj maa’a participaltioa in eternity. In this frame 
of mind let us try to find unswein to the questions regarding man’s immortal¬ 
ity. 

As regards the universe he writes; 

Hint there ik every reason to believe that every bit of matter Cas matter) 
in thin vast space is linked to every other bit of matter by gravity. There 
is every reason to believe that the de Broglie music of every portion of 
ihrs spare penetrates every other portion of It. So I ask you to consider 
the view of the universe in the peispeetive of a space of musical farm 
with well vfntiUion dimensions. Then nearness or farness is not a question 
nf spare sciiaration but a question of tuning. 

t am sugge.<)ting that in the perspective of this space of cosmic harmony 
where we see man's music mingl^ with the music of the entire universe, 
we ran understand far more dearly the meaning of what Whitehead calls 
over mutual immanence with God. It Is in this perspective that we get 
» (Tear vision of the unity of the universe. But in order to appredate 
this inraiidesoence of the universe in its full vitality we must now turn 
imd reflect on its dynamism. 

Albert Schweitzer and many others point out the necessity for a 
“theory of « universe". Today we see a 'theory of the universe emerging 
bilged oa incontrovertible sdentific evidence pointing to the fact tha-i) 
there »» far more in the universe than can be accommodated within the 
confine of tbe cammonseMo conoepta. To understand the structure and 
(djnutmiam of the univeise and man's place -within It, we need to fuse the 
iranscoromonsense wisdom of the scientist with that of the Philosopher and 
of the Saint. In so doing we have to attempll to break the rampart? of space, 
ramparts of time and the ramparts of infinite. It is an astoimdlng fact that' 
sdenUfio evidence ihom astronomical observation point? to some kind of 
singulaxity in time that 1? approached when we go back in time about 10 bil¬ 
lion yearn. Today we do ndb have sufficient evidence to depict with any 
certainty the dynMOlp shfucture of this singularity. We have even les? evi¬ 
dence to support any conclusions about the future destiny of the universe. 
All we can do is observe the structure and especially the dynamism of what 
vwi Me about us and within u?, and extrapolate into the unknown. Again in 

foMllly of form and its dynamism there i? a radiance that lights the 
pMret of tihe future and give? us faith that we move forward into an eternity 
of )}eauty aiMt harmony and ira^vldual fulfilment. A» Whitehead puts it, the 
universe is both transient and eternal. For those who are weE versed in 
advaitfl philosophy there is much in the book under review which will supple¬ 
ment their basic approach. 

For an educationist there is a big challenge now to infer the immediate 
and intermediate objectives from these ultimate objectives Indicated 
by the advaita philosophy and the new discoveries in sciences 
Although wbEe looking at the jb^rizons he has not to forget thfe 
problem of .helping a child hoW to take the next step, he has rto be 
aware of these horizffljs so that he pursues the proper direction. 
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The book under rcvie<nr will go a long way in provoking an (.’diuMtinnisi 
ttnnkur into the venture uf relating the immediate obji'ctive.s with the 
ultimate obioctivcs of education. One can .‘itroiigly recommend this Ijook 
for all tho.se thinkers who do not wish to lose thi*in.«iclvcs into the d{iy-tr>> 
day activities but wish to keep themselves aware of the far-off horiiionN 


S. S. KfLKAnNI 


S. S. Kulkarni hr Reader in the Xleportment of Psychologieai Fouudatioiw, 
National Institute of Education, Neia Delhi. 
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A Useful Intelligence (Test 

Vt^rUai. Nomttt'lcftl and Abstract KcAKQniar TchI 


lUtm Narcih Singh. ‘'f l^ychaloft. tiaya t-»ya. 

The author of this test has taken the jhand that «vneral inteUigenpe is 
the same as masoning ability. AlUiough * reasoning' v^^ould be considered 
closely related to ‘general intelligence' the two could not be <akcn as coin¬ 
ciding cwnpifitely. So far, general inteliigenee has been considered brgader 
enough to include eimiprehension, iudgemoiU and evaluation in addition to 
masQOlng. Most tegta of intelligence known to tliis reviewer, abroad or 
ui home, have been L-Qnt>triicu?«i on » broaicr base than the one utwd m ktuH 
test. Only a few amongst many names may be mentioned to support this; 
Tetman-'MeriU, and Wechslec’a among individual scales; Aimy Alpha. Otis's 
Taste and Tests from the Australian Council for Educational Kescarch; as 
also group tests trom Bureau nf Psychology. Allulvabsul. 

One cannot think of the battery aa u compreht‘n.sive one for testing 
'reasoning' ciUior. Of enurse, part of the dillivuUy arisi<s from the fact thak 
in psychomatric iiterature 'reasoning' has been defined or described in as 
many ways as ’sencral intelligence'. Many smaller factors such ais inductive 
xnfwiiaiictg, deductive reasoning, seeing relationships, etc. have In'cn nanufii 
unaer this broad heading. Oiulftird and other.s uIut ciin't'ully pl.inned .iiid 
i^p4)y«st^ rtspeorches have come forward with a tentative deflnition of this 
ablitgr In {ollottdng words; "General reasoning has something to do with 
comprehending or sirurfiuring problenw of ccrUiin kinds in preparation fm 
itehiiiig them”. They also think that their test entitled ‘Ship Desimaiuin" 
IS the best mehsurc for it. 

X.ack of undcRitanding of the nature of rf*a.stming has been to .some 
extent re.sponsiblc for a very smalt numlKM' of tests wmstrucied by this 
name', Among the few available are the Lowry-Lucier Reasoning Test 
Combination, Maddox Veifeal Reasoning Test, Verbal Reasoning by Ruy- 
mond J. Cotelni and Ricdiard Renck, and Reasoning Teste for hi^er levels 
of intelligence by C. W. Valentine. Of these the first one cornea elnsrst to 
Guilford^s propoaed de0nlti<m. Maddox's test ia no different than the verbal 
group tests of intelligence. Corslni's test measures logical reasomng and 
Yt^ntlne'ia meaiureB inductive reiusoning and symbolic logic. In India, liome 
of the teste tinder this name are adaptations of subtesta of PAT; only one such 
test in Btedd developed at die department of Education. Gorakhpur Univers¬ 
ity path, Gorakhpur, is available. It is restricted to inductive reasoning and 
when last reported, norms were not available. Tesis in one of the three 
anedla, namely, vmM numerical or figural, are available in different Indian 
languages, and sometimes in the same language adapted or atandnrdired on 
different populations, The most comprehensive test seen so far is the 
Verbal Reasoning Test developed at the Indian Statistical Institute by K. N. 
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A USEFUL 

intcllioence test 


filiammu The £■ iicing in English, its use is highly restricted and is 
becomiijtf toon i. sveiy day. Considering this picture, the present test 
wiU t«k« a ttseful place even if it could not be considered as measuring the 
total dcnoaln. d reasonlng—the totality of which is still nob defined for uni¬ 
versal ahceptancy. 

Regardless ol ttdiat has been said so far, the present test is likely lo 
prove Oh Rood a tool for prediction of success at academic work as any 
test of Intelligence. This writer^ however, is not convinced of the contriibution 
of two aabtests of abstntet reasoning vis-a-vis the purpose mentioned above. 
TliA author has supported their inclusion partly on the argument that it is 
umM for teatiiog iMdren who do not know the language. At this level of 
echool/ooUege, the statement is not meaningful. It may, however, play some 
rote m dlffexenttel prediction. Empirical data are required to substantiate 
tts usciuiness for >this as well as many other objectives towards which the test 
»K directed. 

Ths author hag mads too many claims regarding what is being tested 
through the two subtests on verbal reasoning; these include testing for fore¬ 
sight, abstraction, generalization, (understanding of) concepts, constructive 
thinking, planning, ability to solve logical problems, <to Rnd out) complex 
mtetloaa among various things, events and persons. The content of the test 
do«i not support ell thia 

In the verbal section the sub-set on ‘Classihcation’ is good, especially 
keeping la mind that this particular fonnat is very susceptible to retaining 
mote.lhan one type of classification justifiable, and thereby leaving more 
than biMi eosteet answer poedble. O^ie reviewer however, feels unhappy about 
Item Id which is heavily loaded wfth a specific bit of knowledge. There is 
room for improvement in the sub-set on Analogy. Three out of the four 
jjnettice questions need change; improvement. The analogies herein are loose 
and weak and sometimes also incorrect, as for example, in Practice Item 4 
on Page 4. The author should also reconsider Item Nos. 5, 9 and 14 at the 
time of revision. 

In Item 15 of the Number Series test more terms are needed ito get the 
rate conveyed to the students. As it is. two possible rules, namely 

+4, -*-4, and —2 X 2, +4 can be deduced permitting two possible correct 
answers. 

In Abstradt Reasoning, it has not been possible to maintain the size of 
figures used. So far so good; only thte Item should not then he used to 
diffmeatiate a correct answer from a distractor in Item IS of suh-eet V. 
In this very set ^he logic of the correct answer of Item 20 is not clear to this 
reader. Similarly the logic of the oorreot answer in Question 19 of sub-eet 
& te not clear. The terms in the last item of the series, i.e., Item 20 are 
not fiuffident to identify the correct answer, It could be both, 2, 2, 3, 3, 4, 
4 or 2, 2, 3, 3. 3. 4, etc. One also fails to understand why seven dots are 
not used in the correct answer for Item 1 in here. Or is it only an error 
of ^ block maker which needs to be corrected? 
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